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SERMONS. 

THE    VICTORY    OF   FAITH. 
1  John  V.  4-5. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  we  conld  have  an  hour's 
conversation  with  an  intelligent  Pharisee  or  Sadducee 
of  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  find  out  the  way  in  which 
this  religious  revival  among  the  poorer  Jews  appeared 
to  their  judgment.  There  must  have  been  sarcastic 
Sadducees  who  had  a  kind  of  compassionate  admi- 
ration mingled  with  their  scorn,  for  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  fisher-folk,  and  who,  men  of  the  world,  and  alive  to 
all  the  movements  of  humanity,  looked  at  '  the  sect  of 
Jesus  '  with  a  slight  touch  of  intellectual  interest,  as  a 
curious  psychological  phenomenon. 

There  must  have  been  some  keen  political  doctors 
among  the  Pharisees,  zealous,  but  not  too  zealous, 
such  as  we  may  infer  Gamaliel  was,  who  were  inte- 
rested in  all  religious  movements,  and  examined  them 
with  tolerance  and  historical  curiosity. 

We  may  imagine,  without  any  improbability,  that  the 
judgment  of  both  these  men  would  be  pretty  much 
the  same,  though  arrived  at  by  different  paths.     '  This 
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will  not  last/  they  would  say;  'enthusiasm  so  im- 
prudent will  burn  itself  away  in  contact  with  the 
general  indifference,  or,  if  it  go  further,  will  be  burnt 
up  by  a  vigorous  opposition.  This  man  Jesus,  if 
he  persists  in  his  denunciations  of  our  parties  (and 
many  of  them  are  on  the  whole  deserved),  will  be- 
come a  trouble  to  us,  and  an  object  of  hatred  to  our 
fanatics.  We  shall  get  rid  of  him,  and  when  the  head 
of  the  movement  is  gone,  it  will  fall  to  pieces.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  his  death  is  inevitable,  for  he  is  a  good 
man ;  but  what  are  you  to  do  with  an  enthusiast,  who 
is  so  pitifully  ignorant  of  the  world  ? ' 

So  Gamaliel  may  have  spoken,  and  then,  after  the 
Crucifixion,  congratulated  himself  on  his  knowledge  of 
the  world. 

For  nearly  two  months  not  a  single  event  would 
disturb  his  intellectual  self-confidence.  Probably  he 
would  hear  some  rumour  of  the  Eesurrection,  at  which 
he  would  smile  with  scorn ;  he  would  hear  at  least,  as  a 
fact,  that  the  disheartened  followers  of  the  Crucified  had 
gone  back  to  their  usual  work  in  Galilee,  and  that  all 
had  ended  quietly.  When  suddenly  the  whole  matter 
took  a  new  form.  Gamaliel  heard  that  these  fishermen 
and  their  followers,  about  a  hundred  in  all,  had  actually 
come  forward  in  Jerusalem,  more  enthusiastic  than 
ever,  proclaiming  that  the  man  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
that  He  had  risen  from  the  dead,  that  He  was  now 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  called  by  their  voice  on  all 
men  to  believe  in  Him  as  Lord  and  Christ ;  that  three 
thousand  had  been  carried  away  by  the  first  sermon, 
that  numbers  were  joining  the  party  every  day,  and 
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tliat  an  absolute  wonder  had  been  worked, — the  lame 
man,  whom  lie  knew  well,  into  whose  hand  at  the 
Beautiful  gate  he  had  so  often  dropt  an  alms,  had 
suddenly  been  cured  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

•  This  is  a  curious  phenomenon,'  he  would  saj,  '  and 
worth  my  study.  It  does  not  follow  the  usual  course 
of  religious  revivals;  its  novelty  is  interesting.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  give  it  endurance  if  the  blind  zeal 
of  our  religious  bigots  does  not  add  strength  to  the 
movement.  It  may  be  pushed  by  persecution  into  im- 
13ortance.  I  shall  go  to  the  Sanhedrim  and  modify  their 
folly.' 

So,  calling  his  pupil  Saul,  in  whom  he  had  much  con- 
fidence, Gamaliel  went  to  the  council,  and  heard  with 
great  gravity  the  examination  of  Peter  and  John.  When 
it  was  over  and  the  council  were  alone,  he  made  a 
politic  speech,  excellent  for  its  end,  and  interesting  to 
us  for  the  vein  of  concealed  irony  against  his  fellow- 
counsellors,  and  the  intellectual  scorn  for  the  Apostles, 
with  which  it  was  pervaded. 

'  Ye  men  of  Israel,'  he  said,  '  take  heed  to  yourselves 
what  ye  intend  to  do  as  touching  these  men.  For 
before  these  days  rose  up  Theudas,  boasting  himself  to 
be  somebody;  to  whom  a  number  of  men,  about  four 
hundred,  joined  themselves;  who  was  slain;  and  all, 
as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  scattered,  and  brought  to 
nought.  After  this  man  rose  up  Judas  of  Galilee  in 
the  days  of  the  taxing,  and  drew  away  much  people 
after  him  :  he  also  perished ;  and  all,  even  as  many  as 
obeyed  him,  were  dispersed.  And  now  I  say  unto  you, 
Eefrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone :  for  if  this 
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counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought : 
but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  lest  haply 
ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God.' 

Nothing  could  be  happier  than  this  speech,  and 
Gamaliel  left  the  Sanhedrim  content  with  himself. 
Walking  home  with  Saul,  he  may  have  recapitulated 
it  to  his  pupil.  '  There  have  been,'  he  would  say,  '  two 
revivals  already  in  these  times  of  excitement,  and  they 
have  both  broken  down.  I  see  no  reason,  but  the  con- 
trary, why  this  should  last  longer  than  the  rest.  I 
grant  that  it  is  distinct  from  the  others  in  origin  and 
manner.  It  is  not  political,  nor  does  it  appeal  to  popular 
sympathies,  but  that  only  makes  it  more  sure  of  failure. 
The  only  man  of  real  power  in  it  is  dead ;  this  resurrec- 
tion is  too  absurd  even  to  speak  of;  the  principles  on 
which  the  movement  is  founded,  such  as  I  heard  to-day 
from  those  enthusiasts,  who  spoke  surprisingly  well, 
will  bring  them  into  opposition  with  the  whole  world. 
They  oppose  both  our  parties.  The  Sadducees  will  re- 
sent the  notion  of  a  new  religion,  and  will  employ  the 
weapon  of  contemptuous  scorn  against  their  assertion 
of  a  resurrection.  The  fanaticism  of  our  Pharisees,  from 
which  I  have  not  been  able,  Saul,  even  to  set  you  free, 
will  persecute  them  from  city  to  city,  hating  espe- 
cially that  success  with  the  common  people,  which  is  so 
antagonistic  to  the  priestly  power  for  which  I  do  not 
care.  Moreover,  if  these  men  be  allowed  to  go  on,  we 
shall  all  be  proved  to  be  wrong  in  permitting  the  death  of 
Jesus ;  indeed  they  stated  as  much  to-day.  At  present 
the  Roman  world  does  not  heed  them;  but  if  they 
should  persist  in  warring  against  us,  they  will  stir  up 
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tlie  Jewish  mob  against  them,  riots  will  take  place, 
and  Rome  will  punish  them  as  disturbers  of  public 
order ;  and  once  Rome  begins,  she  will  make  an  end  of 
them — the  iron  nation  is  not  scrupulous.' 

So  might  Gamaliel  at  that  time  have  spoken,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  political  men  among  us  who 
would  have  said,  in  his  place,  exactly  the  same  things. 
But  that  which  must  have  entirely,  in  his  eyes,  de- 
stroyed the  possibility  of  the  success  of  the  Christian 
movement  was  the  determined  attack  which,  led  by  his 
own  pupil,  it  began  some  years  after  to  make  upon  the 
whole  fabric  of  paganism  in  the  country  and  of  paganism 
and  infidelity  in  the  towns  of  the  empire.  '  These  few 
wanderers  are  contending  right  in  the  teeth  of  the 
genius  of  the  age,  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  world.  They  intend  to  prove  that  Greek,  Jew, 
Eoman,  Asiatic,  Alexandrian,  are  all  wrong.  They  aver 
— and  this  is  most  ridiculous — that  their  religion  will 
suit  all  these  diverse  nations.  Do  they  imagine  that 
they  can  revolutionise  the  whole  of  society,  of  thought, 
of  feeling,  the  habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  cen- 
turies ?     It  is  exquisite  absurdity.' 

Absurd  as  it  seemed,  it  was  the  very  thing  they 
set  themselves  to  do,  not  only  without  a  shadow  of 
despair,  but  with  a  triumphant  security  of  victory. 
Nor  was  it  with  any  blindness  of  enthusiasm  that 
they  began.  They  were  not  like  men  who  rush  with 
audacity  upon  a  danger  because  they  are  ignorant 
of  it.  They  had  counted  the  cost,  and  they  went  for- 
ward fully  aware  of  their  work.  Their  Master  had  im- 
pressed upon  their  mind  that  they  would  be  most 
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victorious  (and  it  was  an  original  declaration),  when 
they  were  apparently  most  defeated.  They  quietly 
accepted  this  position,  and  with  unexampled  hardi- 
hood presented  a  front  of  a  few  unlearned  men  and 
weak  women  to  the  onslaught  of  the  world.  Not  an 
eyelid  wavered,  not  a  heart  sank,  as  they  went  to  battle, 
knowingly  to  die,  but  in  death,  they  knew,  to  conquer. 
Listen  to  S.  John :  '  Whatsoever  is  born  of  God, 
over  Cometh  the  world.'  And  the  strange  thing  is 
that,  born  of  God,  they  did  overcome  the  world ;  the 
whole  body  of  the  old  society  of  Judaism  and  of 
Heathenism  actually  crumbled  to  pieces  before  these 
few  resolute  men. 

What  was  the  spell  which  wrought  this  wonder  ?  Was 
it  force  ?  They  might  have  had  it,  like  Theudas  and 
Judas,  but  they  would  not  use  it.  They  remembered 
their  Master's  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  Their 
force  lay  in  submission. 

Was  it  cunning  diplomacy  ?  Fraud  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible to  impute  these  to  the  character  of  any  of  the 
Apostles.  Imagine  S.  Peter  playing  the  diplomatist  or 
S.  Paul  the  part  of  By-ends  !  They  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, extremely  imprudent. 

Was  it  intellectual  acumen  by  which  they  did  their 
work?  They  did  not  possess  it,  and,  by  itself,  they 
depreciated  it.  It  was  by  a  greater  power  than  any  of 
these — by  the  power  of  faith.  '  This  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.' 

Faith,  in  S.  John's  idea,  is  the  conquering  principle. 
And  this  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  common  life.  For 
Christian  faith  is  not  a  thing  apart  from  our  nature. 
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and  imposed  upon  it  from  without ;  it  is  the  expansion 
of  an  original  quality;  it  is  the  spiritualisation  of 
a  natural  quality;  it  is  the  daily  faith  by  which  we 
live  brought  into  contact  with  the  highest  possible 
subject  and  in  the  contact  with  the  Divine  made 
divine.  So  glorified,  it  overcomes  the  world.  But 
even  unglorified,  it  has  this  overcoming  power.  No 
one  conquers  without  it. 

That  is  not  true,  perhaps  you  say.  It  is  not  faith, 
but  prudence  and  skill  and  wealth  which  are  victorious. 
In  war,  for  instance,  '  Heaven  is  on  the  side  of  the  best 
artillery.'  I  reply,  first,  that  prudence  is  a  form  of  faith; 
secondly,  that  I  have  not  said  that  in  such  a  matter  as 
war  faith  alone  conquers  ;  but  that  faith  is  necessary  for 
conquest.  Take  away  belief  in  their  cause,  or  belief  in 
their  general,  from  the  soldiers,  and  all  the  skill  and 
money  and  artillery  are  useless.  The  men  will  fight 
languidly,  or  run  away. 

Moreover,  a  better  appointed  army,  better  munitions 
of  war,  are  in  themselves  a  proof  of  a  higher  foregoing 
faith  of  the  nation,  in  itself,  in  its  genius,  and  in  the 
end  to  be  attained. 

Nor  is  it  always  numbers  and  the  best  artillery  which 
conquer.  Frederick  the  Great,  with  a  few  intervals, 
believed  in  his  success,  and  his  soldiers  believed  in 
him,  and  he  maintained  himself  by  this  faith,  almost 
alone  against  Europe. 

On  the  whole,  the  victory  falls  in  the  end  to  those  who 
have  the  largest  amount  of  faith.  In  the  end,  I  say,  for 
we  must  not  expect  faith  always  to  win  at  once.  It  acts 
on  the  s;pirits  of  men — a  slow  j)rocess — and  produces 
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chiefly  that  perseverance  which  refuses  to  own  itself 
beaten.  It  may  be  overcome  again  and  again,  but  it 
finally  exhausts  the  force  which  has  nothing  spiritual 
to  back  it.  Italy  had  faith  in  its  liberation  and  unity, 
but  it  was  crushed  in  1 848.  Of  what  use  was  its  faith? 
But  look  forward  twenty  years,  and  see  what  faith  has 
done,  and  we  have  our  answer. 

In  one  way  or  another,  all  the  greatest  things  are  done 
by  it ;  but  whether  it  be  lastingly  victorious  or  not, 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  faith,  whether  it  be 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  or  on  the  side 
of  the  world.  If  it  be  the  latter.  Faith  will  probably 
win  its  victory  quickly ;  if  the  former,  slowly.  But  the 
victory  of  the  latter  will  be  shortlived,  of  the  former 
eternal. 

The  faith  which  carried  Mahometanism  over  a  fourth 
part  of  the  globe  was  a  faith  which  linked  itself  to 
the  powers  of  the  world — force  and  fraud.  The  faith 
which  was  victorious  in  Christianity  abjured,  in  idea 
at  least,  the  powers  of  the  world,  and  on  the  whole  con- 
tinues to  abjure  them,  and  the  result  is  that,  though  not 
so  rapidly  successful  as  Mahometanism,  it  is  growing 
stronger  as  Mahometanism  grows  weaker. 

For  faith  is  a  noble  and  spiritual  quality,  and  when  it 
is  bound  to  ignoble  and  worldly  things,  it  suffers  as  the 
living  body  tied  to  the  dead  by  the  tyrant ;  it  corrupts 
and  dies.  Then  it  is  that  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
which  faith  gave  for  a  time  a  semblance  of  life  betray 
at  once,  when  it  is  dead,  their  own  innate  death. 

But  the  most  victorious  faith  is  that  which  has  to  do, 
not  with  ideas,  but  with  a  person,  for  then  the  deepest 
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heart-passion  comes  in  to  give  a  living  soul  to  faith. 
S.  Paul  saw  this  truth  when  he  spoke  of  faith  which 
worketh  by  love. 

But,  as  above,  so  in  this  case  also,  the  lastingness 
of  the  victory  of  faith  depends  on  the  nobility  of  the 
person  believed  in.  Nothing  shatters  life  so  completely, 
nothing  so  makes  a  desert  of  the  world,  as  the  disco- 
very of  the  meanness  or  impurity  of  those  in  whom  we 
have  believed.  Nothing  makes  life  so  victorious  as 
finding  that  the  object  of  our  faith  continues  great  and 
good. 

Christianity  meets  both  these  needs  of  our  nature.  It 
does  not  say,  Believe  in  ideas,  but  believe  in  Christ,  and 
it  manifests  Christ  as  the  unalterable  goodness.  Who 
is  he  that  overcometh  ?  Even  he  that  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ. 

To  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  what  does  it  mean  ? 
It  means  to  believe  in  perfect  humanity,  in  Grod  in 
man. 

Most  of  us  believe  in  exactly  the  contrary.  We 
believe  in  roguery,  in  suspicion,  in  selfishness,  in  every 
man  having  his  price,  in  the  vanity,  folly,  and  sin- 
fulness of  humanity.  Half  our  actions — God  forbid  I 
should  say  the  whole ! — are  built  upon  this  miserable 
faith ;  and  it  is  nothing  more,  in  spite  of  its  orthodoxy, 
than  a  hearty  belief  in  the  devil  in  man. 

Now  one  part  of  faith  in  Christ  is  to  deny  all  that ;  is 
to  believe  that  the  true  humanity  is  not  that,  but  some- 
thing quite  different — the  humanity,  namely,  which 
was  lived  out  long  ago  in  Palestine. 

Such  a  faith  will  overcome  the  world  and  the  worldly 
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spirit.  Believe  in  the  devil  in  man,  and  we  are  slaves  of 
tlie  world,  forced  to  use  its  powers  and  its  means  to 
live,  forced  to  meet  selfishness  by  selfishness,  suspicion 
by  suspicion,  lying  by  lying.  Every  day  we  degrade 
and  are  degraded. 

Believe  in  Christ,  in  God  in  man,  and  we  rise  above 
the  world  and  the  use  of  the  world.  We  meet  selfishness 
by  love,  suspicion  by  confidence,  lying  by  truth.  We 
grow  better,  and  we  make  men  better.  We  have  a  hope 
for  the  race,  by  which  we  live  ourselves  and  in  which  we 
can  live  for  others.  Our  eyes  are  opened  to  see  the  good- 
ness in  men.  The  drunken  sailors  of  Columbus  saw 
nothing  in  the  carved  wood,  and  the  strange  bird,  and 
the  floating  seaweed,  for  the  tyranny  of  the  present,  fear 
and  suspicion,  were  upon  them;  but  the  calm  figure 
watching  on  the  prow  saw  in  them — America. 

And  he  who  is  drunk  with  the  present,  who  believes 
'  only  in  the  world  in  the  heart  of  man,  sees  nothing  in 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  nobility,  self-sacrifice  and  en- 
durance which  are  cast  up  before  him  in  the  lives  of 
even  the  worst  of  the  race.  They  are  not  prophetic  to 
him.  But  to  us  who  know  and  believe  in  the  sinless 
humanity  which  has  been,  they  speak  of  the  final  per- 
fection of  the  race,  of  that  new  world  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.  We  have  in  our  faith  'the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.' 

Again,  to  believe  in  Christ  is  not  to  believe  in  ideals, 
but  in  ideals  realised  in  a  human  life.  The  great  phi- 
losophers of  the  ancient  world  believed  in  love,  truth, 
justice,  and  purity.  They  aspired  to  reach  them  and 
retain  them,  but  they  swept  away  from  their  embrace 
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like  pliant om  forms  of  cloud  before  a  rushing  wind. 
For  beautiful  as  their  ideal  was,  it  had  no  heart,  no  life, 
no  human  reality.  ]^o  human  love  could  be  given  to  it. 
It  was  not  bound  up  with  social  or  domestic  life.  Faith 
in  it  produced  little,  for  it  was  not  a  faith  which  worked 
by  human  love.  Hence  the  life  of  the  noblest  heathen 
was  a  desperate  effort  to  realise  the  mighty  dreams  and 
longings  of  the  heart.  It  was  not  altogether  in  vain. 
God  must  have  satisfied  in  another  world  that  lofty 
passion  of  desire.  I  have  often  fancied  with  delight  the 
rapture  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Zeno,  when  the  truth  and 
the  light  they  had  been  toiling  all  their  lives  to  find 
burst  upon  them  in  the  revelation  of  the  Word  made 
flesh ;  but  here,  on  earth,  there  ever  came  after  their 
brightest  vision  an  encroaching  shadow  of  doubt  in 
which  aspiration  sank  down,  trembling  with  cold  and 
palsy-stricken.  They  had  nothing  absolutely  perfect  in 
human  nature  on  which  to  build  their  faith,  no  ground 
for  assurance  of  human  attainment  in  a  human  life 
which  had  attained  and  triumphed.  But  we  have,  and 
it  is  shame  and  sorrow  if  we  do  not  walk  worthy  of  our 
knowledge. 

God  has  recognised  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
victoriousness  of  faith  that  the  ideals  of  human  nature 
should  be  embodied  in  a  perfect  personality,  capable  of 
being  profoundly  loved ;  so  He  gave  us  the  revelation 
of  a  human  God,  faith  in  whom  is  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love.  The  difference  between  our  feeling  in  reading 
the  vague  ideality  of  Shelley's  aspirations,  and  in 
reading  the  practical  realisation  of  love  in  the  Gospel 
story,  represents  almost  exactly  the  difference  between 
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the  faith  of  the  Greek,  who  wanted  a  Divine  Person 
to  love,  and  the  faith  of  the  Christian,  for  whom  that 
want  has  been  satisfied. 

Lastly.  Faith  in  Christ  overcomes  not  only  the  world 
without,  but  the  spirit  of  the  world  within  our  hearts. 

He  who  believes  in  perfect  love,  and  loves  it  in  the 
Saviour,  cannot  live  the  life  of  selfishness.  He  is  borne 
spontaneously  above  it.  He  who  lives  in  adoration  of 
an  invisible  character  cannot  live  in  and  for  the  sensual 
and  the  visible  alone.  The  love  of  money  and  its  curse 
of  gnawing  restlessness ;  the  love  of  frivolity  and  its  ' 
curse,  a  vain  and  petty  soul ;  the  love  of  excitement  and 
its  curse,  exhausted  energies  and  drear  satiety ;  religious 
moroseness  and  its  curse,  a  lonely  and  hateful  life ; 
devotion  to  the  transient  and  its  curse,  the  grave ;  over 
all  these  the  believer  in  Christ  must,  he  cannot  help  it, 
soar  triumphant. 

For  the  world  overcomes  us,  or  we  the  world.  Here 
is  death  come  to  claim  you,  and  your  wealth  and  position, 
your  work  and  your  enjoyments,  all  this  passing  business, 
to  which  you  gave  your  whole  heart,  refuse  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  your  dead  body,  and  naturally  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  soul.  They  come  to  your 
bedside  to  look  their  last  look  upon  you.  They  say 
farewell  and  go,  and  you  are  left  alone.  In  that  hour 
your  soul  is  speechless.  It  has  never  learnt  anything. 
The  world  has  overcome  you. 

But  let  death  come  and  find  you  believing  in  Christ. 
It  is  plain  that  for  the  loss  of  all  these  things  you  do  not 
specially  care,  for  you  have  lived  above  them.  You 
have  used  them  as  servants  to  advance  a  greater  work. 
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as  means  to  realise  more  fully  a  glorious  world.  There 
is  no  longer  any  need  of  them,  for  now  you  enter  into 
the  perfect  work  and  the  perfect  world.  They  come  to 
your  bedside  to  say  farewell.  You  dismiss  them  with 
the  smile  of  a  master,  and  are  grateful  that  you  have 
enjoyed  so  much.  They  go  to  serve  another,  but  you 
are  not  alone.  You  have  overcome  the  world,  and 
another  world  is  yours.  You  are  not  leaving  home, 
you  are  going  home.  You  are  not  leaving  all  the  charm 
and  movement  of  society,  you  are  going  to  live  in  a 
more  varied  and  active  society  than  any  upon  earth. 
Yon  are  not  abandoning  the  masculine  pleasure  of  work 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  production,  you  are  entering  into 
a  wider  sphere  of  work  with  full-grown  and  creative 
energies.  It  is  not  death  but  life  which  is  becoming 
yours ;  not  failure,  but  victory  which  sounds  its  music 
in  your  dying  ear;  the  fulness  of  life,  which  is  love, 
the  fulness  of  victory,  which  is  the  sinless  perfection  at- 
tained in  immediate  spiritual  union  with  Him  through 
faith  in  whom  on  earth  you  overcame  the  world. 
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THE  DENIAL   OF  S.  FETER. 
S.  Luke  xxii.  61-62. 

There  are  few  histories  so  touching  and  so  teaching  as 
the  history  the  most  striking  act  of  which  is  narrated  in 
the  words  which  I  have  read.  It  has  a  likeness  to  an 
ancient  epic,  in  which  the  purification  of  the  hero  is 
the  goal  to  which  the  poem  is  ever  tending. 

The  story  of  S.  Peter's  purification  passes  through  four 
distinct  phases.  The  first  belongs  to  the  night  of  the  last 
supper.  When,  on  His  last  evening  with  the  disciples, 
Judas,  the  traitor,  had  left  the  room,  the  inner  sadness 
of  the  soul  of  Christ  came  suddenly  to  the  surface.  He 
spoke  of  His  coming  departure  from  them.  He  told 
them,  deeply  moved  as  they  were  by  His  solemnity  and 
sorrow,  that  they  should  follow  Him  afterwards,  but  not 
now.  It  was  a  moment  when  quiet  listening  would 
have  been  best;  but  Peter's  impetuous  and  forward 
spirit  could  not  be  still.  He  broke  in  upon  the  mono- 
logue of  Christ  with  eager  words :  '  Lord,  why  cannot 
I  follow  Thee  now  ?  I  wiU  lay  down  my  life  for  Thy 
sake.' 

It  had  been  better  had  he  been  silent.  The  hour  was 
coming  when  he  would  want  all  his  force,  and  he  was 
now  expending  it  in  a  boast.     He  had  not  faced  the 
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meaning  of  His  words.  True,  they  were  wrung  from 
him  by  impetuous  affection  ;  but  what  is  that  affection 
worth  which  rises  and  falls  in  obedience  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  circumstances?  It  is  not  much  more  than  a 
sentimentalism ;  the  words  it  utters  are  a  boast,  and  a 
boast  is  not  only  a  proof  of  weakness  of  character,  but 
in  its  expression  weakens  still  more  the  character.  We 
cannot  talk  loudly  of  feeling  without  exhausting  the 
latent  strength  of  feeling.  No  man  who  loves  deeply 
can  '  heave  his  heart  into  his  mouth.'  His  love  is  like 
Cordelia's, '  more  richer  than  his  tongue.'  Nor  can  any 
man  boast  of  his  future  deeds  without  endangering  his 
success  when  the  trial  comes.  *  That  a  man  well  intends, 
he'll  do  it  before  he  speaks.'  The  boaster  has  fought  a 
battle  against  an  imaginary  foe,  and  won  it,  but  when 
the  real  foe  arrives  he  is  surprised  at  the  opposition  he 
encounters.  It  was  easy  work  in  fancy,  it  is  terrible 
work  in  reality.  The  very  knowledge  that  he  has 
boasted  confuses  him,  he  is  troubled,  strikes  blindly  and 
flies.  So  it  was  with  S.  Peter.  Christ  saw  the  lurking 
instability,  and  the  Apostle  heard  amazed  the  stern 
rebuke  and  the  prediction :  '  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy 
life  for  my  sake?  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt 
deny  me  thrice.' 

The  second  phase  the  story  passes  through  is  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane. 

No  doubt  S.  Peter  felt  with  indignation  the  reproof 
of  Christ,  but  he  did  not  beheve  its  bearing.  '  Though 
I  die  with  thee,  I  will  not  deny  thee.'  He  seized  his 
sword,  and  went  out  into  the  garden,  resolved  to  prove 
how  much  he  had  been  misjudged.     AU  the  way  there 
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lie  fought  in  his  fancy  for  Christ,  and  delivered  Him 
from  His  foes.     His  enthusiasm  rose  to  fever  heat. 

Then  came  a  pause,  during  which  no  circumstance 
occurred  to  keep  up  his  excitement.  It  was  night,  and 
the  cold  chilled  the  heat  of  his  blood.  It  was  silent 
among  the  olive  shades,  and  there  seemed  no  need 
for  all  his  eagerness.  No  enemy  appeared.  He  was 
asked  to  watch,  and  not  to  fight,  and  being  weary, 
partly  through  sorrow,  partly  through  excitement,  he 
betrayed  his  post,  and  slept,  when  waking  had  done 
more  than  smiting. 

At  last  the  laggard  was  roused  by  Christ  Himself. 
'  He  that  betrayeth  me  is  at  hand.'  A  glare  of  torches, 
swords  flashing,  a  mob  of  men,  and  Peter's  trial  came 
upon  him  suddenly  face  to  face.  He  was  confused  with 
sleep,  he  was  unprepared  to  act  wisely,  he  had  already 
broken  down.  But  was  all  the  fine  thinking  about 
defence  of  his  Friend  to  go  for  nothing  ?  Blindly  he 
raised  his  sword  and  struck — impetuously  struck, 
without  a  moment's  thought — struck  with  a  result 
which,  in  contrast  with  the  boast  and  the  preparation, 
was  ridiculous. 

Again,  it  had  been  better  had  he  been  still.  For 
resistance  was  impossible.  A  blow  would  do  no  good, 
only  irritate  the  men  against  his  Friend.  It  was  con- 
stancy, not  violence,  which  was  now  required.  Again, 
therefore,  he  earned  his  Master's  quiet  rebuke,  '  Put  up 
thy  sword  into  its  sheath.' 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  man  who,  having  nerved  himself 
for  days  for  some  great  stroke  in  life,  is  suddenly  betrayed 
into  striking  at  the  wrong  time — too  soon  for  success. 
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or  too  late  for  honour?  He  has  put  all  the  concen- 
trated passion  of  his  heart  into  one  blow  at  the  wrong 
time,  and  the  blow  exhausts  him  utterly.  He  has  no 
power  left.   He  is  thenceforth  the  prey  of  circumstances. 

Strike  as  hard  as  you  like  at  the  right  time,  and 
everything  assists  j^ou.  The  blow,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, redoubles  your  force  ;  success  is  parent  of  success. 
Strike  at  the  wrong  time,  or  in  the  wrong  manner  (and 
Peter's  impetuosity  and  self-conceit  were  sure  to  lead 
him  wrong),  and  all  the  virtue  goes  out  of  you ;  you 
fail,  and  failure  gives  birth  to  failure ;  your  chance  is 
lost,  and  you  become  fearful,  unbelieving,  the  victim, 
for  the  moment,  of  any  dishonour  which  may  cross  your 
path.  So  it  was  with  Peter.  As  high  as  had  been  the 
excitement,  so  entire  now  was  the  exhaustion  in  the 
reaction.  Pear  came  in  upon  him ;  he  turned  and  fled  ; 
and  oh  !  miserable,  the  brave  man  became  a  coward, 
and  the  loyal  friend  a  base  deserter. 

Still  Peter  did  not  know  his  weakness ;  still  did  he 
mistake  his  impetuosity  for  power.  It  may  have  been 
an  unconscious  sense  of  shame  which  led  him  to  creep 
in  the  distance  after  his  Master.  It  was  more  probably 
conceit  of  heart.  Had  he  not  struck,  and  struck  home, 
in  defence  of  Christ?  He  would  go  and  see  the  end. 
He  did  not  know  that  every  atom  of  strength  of  will 
had  gone,  and  left  him  open  to  any  infamy. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  phase  of  this  epic — the 
betrayal  and  the  repentance.  It  took  place  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  high  priest's  palace. 

The  Saviour  was  first  brought  to  the  house  of  Annas, 
and  afterwards  sent  on  to  Caiaphas.     S.  John's  account 
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seems  to  say  tliat  S.  Peter's  first  denial  took  place  in 
the  former  house.  But  the  24th  verse  may  be  explained 
as  retrospective,  and  allows  us  to  infer  that  the  first 
denial,  as  well  as  the  others,  took  place  in  the  house  of 
Caiaphas.  Into  the  large  open  court  of  the  palace 
Peter  was  admitted  by  the  influence  of  S.  John.  In 
the  midst,  as  the  night  was  cold,  a  fire  was  burning. 
As  the  servant  opened  the  door,  the  light  of  the  lantern 
fell  upon  the  face  of  Peter,  and  the  maid  seemed  to 
recognise  him.  When  he  stood  by  the  fire,  she  accused 
him  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Christ,  and  he  denied 
his  Lord.  He  left  the  betraying  light  of  the  fire,  and 
went  to  the  porch.  There  he  was  again  recognised, 
and  again  denied.  About  an  hour  afterwards,  when 
the  wretched  man  had  returned  into  the  court,  another 
asked  him,  '  Art  thou  not  also  one  of  them  ?  '  and 
Peter,  stung  with  fear,  vehemently  denied  again,  calling 
God  to  witness  to  his  lie.  At  that  moment  the  cock 
crew,  and  from  one  of  the  chambers  which  surrounded 
the  inner  •  court  and  opened  into  it,  through  the  open 
door,  Peter  saw  his  Master  coming  forth,  who  turned 
and  looked  upon  him.  It  was  too  much.  All  rushed  upon 
him  in  a  moment.  He  went  out,  followed  by  those  patient 
and  reproachful  eyes — went  out  and  wept  bitterly. 

It  was  a  cruel  sin,  and  its  progress  is  a  type  of  all  sin. 

It  took  its  rise  from  that  part  of  Peter's  character 
which  he  considered  most  strong.  If  in  anything  he 
was  sure  not  to  fail,  it  was  in  passionate  constancy 
to  one  whom  he  loved  and  honoured.  If  in  anything  he 
was  confident,  it  was  in  his  fiery  courage.  Against  all 
other  errors  he  might  watch  and  pray,  but  on  this  side 
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the  castle  of  his  soul  was  inaccessible  to  evil.     So  there 
he  left  himself  unguarded. 

Alas  !  it  is  up  these  inaccessible  sides  of  rock  that 
the  enemy  comes,  and,  before  we  are  aware,  we  have 
admitted  the  very  sin  the  thought  even  of  which  we 
should  have  scorned  but  yesterday.  Self  enters  over  the 
very  bulwark  of  self-devotion.  Falsehood  comes  in  over 
the  rampart  which  truth  guards.  Sensuality  creeps 
through  the  postern  which  pure  love  has  fortified.  And 
once  the  way  is  open  to  one  enemy,  others  come  pouring 
in  along  with  it.  The  garrison  of  the  soul  is  taken  by 
surprise.  Peter  admitted  sloth,  and  after  it  came  dis- 
honour, falsehood  to  friendship,  falsehood  to  himself, 
denial  of  his  Master,  cowardice,  swearing  and  cursing. 

How  all  that  comes  home  to  us  !  Who  has  ever 
boasted  and  not  rued  his  boast  ?  Who  has  ever  been 
content  with  once  sinning  in  a  particular  way  and  not 
gone  on,  allured  by  the  very  horror  and  danger,  as  well 
as  by  the  pleasure  and  sin,  further  in  the  same  path  ? 
Who  has  ever  admitted  one  sin  and  not  foimd  himself 
forced  by  dire  necessity  to  support  that  sin  by  others  ? 
A  kind  of  frenzy  seems  to  seize  us,  and  David's  adultery 
is  followed  by  murder,  and  Saul's  jealousy  by  hatred, 
and  hatred  by  assassination,  and  Adam's  disobedience 
by  unmanliness  and  reproach  of  God,  and  Demas'  love 
of  the  world  by  unfaithfulness  to  the  cause  of  God.  Sin 
multiplies  from  itself. 

It  is  trite,  but  true,  '  Avoid  the  beginnings  of  evil.' 
You  cannot  tell  what  one  hateful  thought  may  end  in. 
Therefore  learn  this  great  lesson  from  S.  Peter's  guilt 
— to  guard  well  those  avenues  of  the  soul  which  seem 
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to  you  the  fairest  and  the  nearest  passages  to  God — to 
be  hnmble,  watchful,  and  prayerful  at  those  very  points 
where  you  think  your  character  is  noblest  and  your 
heart  most  faithful.  Hear  always  in  your  spirit 
Christ's  words  to  S.  Peter,  'Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye 
enter  into  temptation.' 

Learn  this  lesson  also  from  the  story — that  in  this 
world  we  often  stand  like  Peter  in  the  court,  and  are 
called  upon  to  declare  our  sympathy  with  our  Lord. 
We  despise  Peter  for  his  denial.  How  often  have  we 
ourselves  acted  so,  and  so  denied?  You  are  called 
upon  for  your  opinion  upon  a  question  of  principle. 
You  suppress  it  for  fear  of  men.  What  is  that  but 
saying,  '  I  know  not  the  man '  P  You  are  in  a  strait 
between  two  courses  of  action ;  one  is  right,  but  it  will 
cause  you  loss  of  some  dignity  or  some  wealth ;  one  is 
wrong,  wrong  io  you,  but  it  will  bring  you  into  Parlia- 
ment, or  give  you  a  fortune.  You  choose  the  latter. 
What  is  that  but  the  guilt  of  Peter  ?  You  are  challenged 
by  men  as  a  believer  in  Christ,  and  marked  out  for  ridi- 
cule because  you  will  not  go  with  the  infidel  or  the  sen- 
sualist, and  you  are  silent  or  deny  the  accusation.  How 
does  that  differ  from  S.  Peter's  betrayal — '  Man,  I  know 
not  what  thou  sayest '?  There,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
world,  Christ  is  being  accused  and  smitten  on  the  face, 
and  we  (who  in  our  study,  or  when  danger  and  difficulty 
were  far  away,  said  to  ourselves,  'Though  I  should 
die  with  Thee,  I  will  not  deny  Thee  ')  now,  when  we  are 
brought  into  the  open  court  of  life,  and,  among  the 
crush  of  scornful  men  or  angry  parties,  are  in  fear  of 
losing  our  prosperity  or  our  social  repute — deny  Him, 
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abjure  Him  as  our  Master  !  Oh !  if  it  ever  should  be 
so  with  us,  and  we  become  so  swept  away  from  the 
region  of  truth  as  to  deny,  in  denying  Christ,  our 
nobler  nature,  may  Christ  our  Saviour  turn  and  look 
on  us  with  pitying  eyes  full  of  regretful  sorrow  for  our 
fall,  and  we  go  forth  and  weep  bitterly,  smitten  with 
the  dart  of  His  silent  and  tender  reproach. 

"We  find  Peter  now  convinced  of  his  sin.  What  were 
the  two  outward  occurrences  which  drove  home  con- 
viction to  his  heart? 

The  first  was  an  event  which  recalled  in  a  mo- 
ment the  prediction  of  Christ.  '  Immediately  the  cock 
crew.' 

No  trumpet  of  an  innocent  mom  to  Peter,  but  a  'lofty 
and  loud  shrilling  voice,'  which  rang  'traitor'  in  his 
ear.  He  had  heard  the  sound  a  thousand  times,  and  it 
struck  no  chord  in  his  heart  but  one  of  cheerful  life ; 
but  now,  all  came  back  in  a  moment — the  meeting 
with  the  Saviour  by  the  lake,  the  early  friendship  so 
fair  and  pure,  the  long  discipleship  in  which  he  had 
found  himself  ennobled,  the  quiet  unwavering  love 
which  trained  him  day  by  day,  the  life  so  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  yet  withal  so  great  in  manliness, 
so  bright  with  courage,  the  last  supper,  the  talk  about 
betrayal,  the  eager  boast,  the  sad  prediction  of  denial, 
the  indignant  assertion  of  willingness  to  die  for  Christ, 
the  forgetful  slumber  in  the  garden,  the  shameful  flight, 
and  now  the  dark  dishonour  of  a  threefold  denial  of  his 
Master — all,  all  the  past  swept  in  one  moment  like  a 
storm  across  his  soul.  For  the  first  time  he  saw  himself 
as  he  was,  and  shame,  burning  shame,  sorrow,  bitter 
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sorrow,  invaded  his  lieart  all  broken  with  the  Mate 
remorse  of  love.' 

'  Immediately  the  cock  crew.  Tlien  Peter  remem- 
bered the  word  of  the  Lord.' 

Make  the  meaning  of  this  your  own.  Much  of  the 
memory  of  the  past  is  only  waked  by  coming  into 
contact  with  those  things  with  which  the  past  has  been 
associated.  See  once  more  a  river  by  which  you 
walked  in  boyhood,  hear  a  song  which  charmed  your 
youth,  and  all  the  past  rises  from  its  grave  and  lives 
again. 

Blessed  is  he  whose  life  has  been  pure,  on  whom 
the  stars  smile  with  the  same  smile  with  which  they 
greeted  his  boyhood,  for  whom  the  sea  hides  no  dark 
memories,  in  whose  ear  music  is  always  sweet,  who  can 
revisit  after  years  the  haunts  of  the  past,  and  no  ghastly 
phantom  come  to  bring  back  the  exiled  memory  of  guilt 
to  chill  his  blood  and  sere  his  brain. 

For  there  is  nothing  really  dead  in  this  world.  You 
have  buried  your  sin;  but  it  is  only  buried  as  the 
hurried  murderer  buries  the  corpse  of  his  victim,  with 
a  thin  layer  of  light  sand.  You  pass  it  by,  and  inad- 
vertently tread  upon  the  grave.  A  skeleton  arm  starts 
up,  and  points  to  heaven  and  to  you. 

There  is  nothing  really  forgotten.  One  touch,  one 
sound,  one  sight,  the  murmur  of  a  stream,  a  breaking 
wave,  the  sound  of  a  church  bell,  the  barking  of  a  dog 
heard  in  the  still  evening  from  a  hill,  a  green  path  in 
a  wood  with  the  sunlight  glinting  on  it,  the  way  of  the 
moon  upon  the  waters,  may,  at  certain  moments,  turn 
the  heart  to  stone  and  fill  life  with  a  concentrated 
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agony  of  remorse.  '  Immediately  the  cock  crew.  Tlien 
Peter  remembered  tlie  word  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  went 
out,  and  wept  bitterly.' 

The  second  circumstance  which  pierced  the  heart  ot 
Peter  was  the  look  of  Christ.  It  is  probable  that,  at 
the  very  moment  when  Peter  raised  his  voice  in  cursing, 
Jesus  was  led  out  of  the  hall  of  Caiaphas  and  through 
the  court.  He  heard  His  disciple's  last  denial  and  the 
crowing  of  the  cock.  He  turned  and  looked  on  Peter. 
— '  Thou  too,  who  wouldst  die  with  me,  thou  deniest ; 
thou,  the  man  of  rock  !  my  friend,  my  follower.'  The 
silent  glance  was  vocal  with  regret  and  love.  And 
Peter  saw  the  miserable  depth  of  his  fall  in  the  look  of 
Christ — saw  there  not  the  reproach  of  anger,  but  the 
reproach  of  tenderness.  The  arrow  of  that  look  went 
deep.  His  heart  was  broken  with  its  pain.  He  feared 
no  more  his  enemies,  nor  danger,  nor  yet  death;  for  in 
his  own  heart  he  bore  a  pang  deeper  than  death  could 
give.     '  He  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly.' 

Wept  bitterly.  What  were  those  tears  ?  They  were 
the  tears  of  shame,  the  tears  of  the  deep  remorse  of  love. 
How  bitter  none  can  tell  but  those  who  have  denied  a 
love  as  deep  as  that  of  Christ's  to  Peter ;  how  bitter  only 
those  can  conceive  in  degree  who  have  felt,  over  the 
deathbed  of  one  who  has  been  neglected  while  she 
devoted  life  to  love,  that  they  would  give  a  thousand 
worlds  to  hear  her  voice  again  and  beg  of  her  forgive- 
ness. 

Bitter  tears  they  were ;  but  they  made  him  a  new  man. 
It  was  the  moment  of  Peter's  true  conversion.  We  have 
seen  him  impetuous  and  brave,  but  self- conceited  and 
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imprudent ;  we  liave  seen  him  eager  in  love  and  anger, 
but  drifting  into  neglect  of  friendship  and  passing  into 
dishonour.  We  have  seen  him  as  leader  of  the  apostoKc 
group,  confessing  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  when 
the  hour  of  trial  came,  denying  Christ  as  Master  and  as 
Friend.  We  see  him  now  broken  in  spirit,  self-shamed, 
fallen  from  his  high  estate,  alone  and  desolate  in  heart, 
leaning  against  the  wall,  in  the  bitter  dawn  of  the 
spring  morning,  his  whole  frame  shaken  with  the  weep- 
ing of  an  heroic  man.  Yes,  heroic — for  Peter  was 
greater  than  he  had  ever  been  as  yet.  He  passed 
in  those  awful  tears  from  the  state  of  childhood  to  the 
state  of  manhood. 

It  is  strange  how  little  we  imagine  in  our  youth, 
when  the  path  of  life  is  woven  of  the  sunbeam  and  the 
rainbow,  how  deeply  and  bitterly  we  may  yet  weep  in 
after  life.  But  till  those  tears  or  their  equivalent 
come  on  us,  we  are  not  yet  men,  but  children.  Life  has 
not  opened  to  us  its  terrible  but  dignifying  secrets. 
We  have  not  yet  trodden  the  inner  shrine,  the  portal 
of  which  is  kept  by  sacred  sorrow. 

This  was  the  hour  which  had  come  now  to  S.  Peter. 
*A  deep  distress  had  humanised  his  soul.'  A  deep 
sorrow  had  begun  within  him  the  formation  of  the 
character  strong  as  a  rock,  on  which  his  brethren  and 
the  Church  were  to  repose.  A  spiritual  convulsion  had 
revolutionised  his  life,  and  made  him  into  a  man. 

But  such  tears  may  make  a  hard  and  bitter  man. 
The  tears  of  remorse  may  petrify  the  heart  to  granite. 
Manhood  comes,  but  it  may  be  the  manhood  of  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  a  manhood  of  scorn  and  not  of  ten- 
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derness.  It  was  not  so  with  S.  Peter.  They  were  not 
only  tears  of  remorseful  love,  but  tears  of  penitence. 
Christ's  look  was  full  of  sorrow  for  His  Apostle,  but  full 
also  of  ineffable  affection.  Peter  felt  he  was  forgiven, 
and  the  bitterness  of  his  tears  passed  into  the  indescrib- 
able softness  of  passionate  penitence,  into  the  unutter- 
able resolution  to  be  worthy  of  his  Saviour's  love.  A 
new  life  was  possible  to  him,  he  might  yet  be  counted 
worthy  to  die  for  his  Master.  And  so  it  was.  None 
was  so  changed  as  he.  His  courage  never  faltered,  his 
voice  never  again  denied  his  Lord.  His  brave  words 
still  excite  us  as  we  hear  them  spoken  before  the  San- 
hedrim. He  testified  before  kings,  he  died  the  martyr 
of  the  truth. 

O  brethren !  it  should  be  so  with  us.  When  the 
pain  of  drear  conviction  of  a  lost  life  or  a  sinful  heart 
is  come  npon  you,  do  not  go  out  with  Judas  into  the 
night  of  despair ;  go  out  with  Peter  into  the  chill 
dawning,  with  Christ's  look  of  reproachful  love  within 
your  heart.  Learn  the  meaning  of  that  look,  for  it 
means  forgiveness.  Then  remorse  will  pass  into  healing 
penitence.  ^A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God, 
Thou  wilt  not  despise.'  Despise — no  !  but  uplift  into 
power,  grace,  and  holiness.  God  forgives ;  and  you, 
touched  by  the  unexpected  depth  of  love  into  humble 
but  resolute  faith,  say  to  your  heart,  as  Peter  may  have 
said  after  his  tears.  My  Master,  '  though  I  die  for  Thee, 
yet  will  I  never  deny  Thee.' 

The  last  phase  through  which  this  epic  passed  was 
by  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  There  the  purifi- 
cation of  Peter  was  completed.     He  had  gone  back  to 
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his  old  life  of  fishing  with  a  still  heart,  full  of  a  noble 
sorrow.  There,  where  he  first  had  left  all  to  follow  the 
Saviour,  he  saw  Him  once  again ;  there,  in  the  dazzling 
morning  light,  the  well-known  figure  stood  upon  the 
shore.  And  Peter,  impetuous  as  ever,  plunged  into  the 
lake  to  kneel  at  His  sacred  feet  and  worship.  There, 
three  times,  did  Jesus  ask  him  who  had  denied  Him 
thrice,  the  question,  '  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
Me  V  and  thrice  did  Peter's  heart  answer,  '  Lord,  Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee.'  And  there  the  repentance 
was  accepted  and  secured;  thrice  did  the  Saviour  by 
His  reply,  '  Peed  my  sheep,  feed  my  lambs,'  restore  the 
Apostle  to  his  rank  among  His  followers,  and  appoint  to 
him  his  duty. 
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THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 

Amos  iii.  5. 

The  presence  among  us  of  an  epidemic  as  strange  as  it 
is  deadly,  and  the  special  prayer  concerning  it  issued 
by  the  order  of  the  Government,  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
pastors  of  the  Church  of  England  to  endeavour,  from 
their  pulpits,  to  divest  the  mind  of  the  religious  public 
of  certain  superstitious  views  which  notoriously  hinder 
the  labours  of  men  of  science  to  get  rid  of  the  plague. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  all  ages  there  has  been  as 
much  evil  done,  and  as  much  good  prevented  during 
epidemics,  by  certain  theological  theories  on  what  are 
rightly  called  God's  judgments,  as  there  has  been  good 
done  and  evil  overcome  by  the  self-denying  devotion  of 
those  who  hold  these  theories. 

In  fact,  the  good  they  do  is  less  than  the  evil.  Devotion 
to  the  sick  relieves  a  few  individuals ;  a  superstitious 
idea  leads  astray  all  the  souls  of  a  nation  for  centuries, 
and  retards  the  salutary  work  of  science. 

It  is  very  hard  on  scientific  men  that  their  conscien- 
tious obstructors  in  every  age  have  been  those  religious 
men  who,  from  want  of  faith  in  a  God  of  order 
and  truth,  and  from  blind  cleaving  to  blind  opinions, 
have  opposed  instead  of  assisting  those  whose  objects 
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were  the  welfare  of  the  race  through  the  discovery  of 
truth. 

It  is  almost  too  strange  to  think  that  the  spirit  of 
the  inquisitors  who  condemned  Galileo  has  not  yet  died 
out.  There  are  not  a  few  teachers  now  who  excom- 
municate in  thought  those  who  say  that  the  cholera 
is  subject  to  laws ;  that  the  best  way  to  put  an  end 
to  it  is  to  find  out  those  laws  and  range  ourselves  upon 
their  side ;  and  that  this  investigation  and  effort  are 
the  true  prayer  to  God,  and  the  true  way  of  meeting 
the  judgment  of  God  in  pestilence.  It  is  incumbent 
on  every  clergyman  now  to  free  himself  from  this  party 
of  retrogression,  and  to  endeavour  to  free  his  flock  from 
its  superstition.  We  will  try,  with  God's  help,  to  do 
so  to-day. 

I  s]peak,  fi't'st,  of  the  cholera  as  a  judgment. 

The  home  of  this  dreadful  disease  is  in  India.  It 
never,  for  example,  altogether  abandons  Calcutta.  But 
from  thence,  and  from  India  in  general,  it  now  and 
then,  at  varying  periods,  proceeds  westward ;  sometimes 
loitering  on  its  course,  sometimes  turning  backwards 
for  a  time,  but  always  marching  on,  till,  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  it  seems  to  die  out  in  America. 

For  many  years  the  most  remarkable  ignorance  pre- 
vailed about  it,  and  even  now  we  have  no  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  its  ways.  We  have  no  real  knowledge 
of  how  it  originates,  of  the  cause  of  its  curious  periodi- 
city, of  the  means  whereby  it  is  propagated.  Different 
theories  account  for  different  outbreaks,  but  none  are 
sufficient  to  explain  all  the  outbreaks  which  have  taken 
place.     Nor  have  we  any  knowledge  how  to  cure  it. 
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Tlie  medicine  which  relieves  one  patient  seems  to  in- 
crease the  disease  of  another.  Nor  can  we  predict  the 
mode  in  which  the  cholera  will  kill  or  will  affect  a 
patient;  nothing,  apparently,  is  so  capricious.  Some 
are  ill  for  days,  others  for  a  few  hours  only ;  some  have 
died,  it  is  said,  in  incredibly  short  spaces  of  time. 
Some  have  acute  pain,  others  have  very  little.  Some 
wrestle  out  of  life,  others  drift  quietly  into  death.  It 
seems  as  if  death  were  the  result  of  some  subtle  poison 
received  in  smaller  or  larger  doses,  and  having  the 
peculiar  property  of  changing  its  mode  of  operation  in 
accordance  with  the  particular  constitution  it  attacks. 

Now  put  yourselves  back  into  old  Athenian  times,  and 
ask  what  would  be  the  result  on  the  people  of  such  a  new 
phenomenon — of  the  cause,  the  cure,  and  the  mode  of 
operation  of  which  they  were  entirely  ignorant.  They 
could  refer  it  to  no  law ;  they  saw  no  reason  for  it  or  in 
it.  It  was  so  strange  that  it  could  not  be  the  work  of 
any  of  their  common  gods.  At  once  they  leaped  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  doing  of  some  unknown  god, 
whom,  in  some  way  or  other,  they  had  offended,  who  had 
got  into  a  passion  with  them  and  was  resolved  to  have 
his  revenge.  Hence  they  strove  to  propitiate  him  by 
sacrifice  and  prayer.  The  story  goes  that,  at  least  once, 
they  let  loose  some  sheep  from  the  Areopagus  and 
wherever  the  wandering  animals  lay  down,  built  an 
altar  to  the  unknown  deity  and  sacrificed  them  to 
appease  his  wrath.  One  thing  they  did  not  do.  They 
did  not  try  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  disease ;  they 
did  not  collect  facts  about  it.  They  assumed  it  was 
supernatural,  instead  of  assuming  it  was  natural. 
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Sucli  was  the  style  of  thought  and  theology  in  vogue 
among  the  heathen. 

Ours,  of  course,  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  these 
'  benighted  idolaters.'  We,  who  know  God  as  the  un- 
alterable, the  uncapricious,  whose  unchangeable  love 
constitutes  unchangeable  law,  we  do  not  impute  this 
plague  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  the  strangeness 
of  which  seems  to  separate  it  from  other  diseases,  to  a 
caprice  on  the  part  of  God  which  He  will  remove  on 
our  imploring  Him  to  let  us  off. 

Yet,  wonderful  to  say,  if  we  do  not  do  that  exactly, 
we  do  something  so  very  like  it  that  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  considering  our  additional  light,  a  part 
of  our  religious  world  is  guilty  with  regard  to  the 
cholera,  of  grosser  superstition  than  the  Athenians. 

Ignorant  of  how  it  comes,  looking  at  its  suddenness 
of  slaughter,  its  curious  partiality,  its  horrible  strange- 
ness, we  separate  it  from  other  diseases  which  we  are 
content  to  consider  natural,  and  refer  it  to  a  super- 
natural origin.  We  talk,  and  pray,  and  teach,  as  if  it 
had  no  natural  cause,  obeyed  no  %  natural  laws.  We 
call  it,  theologically,  not  religiously,  a  judgment  of  God, 
and  we  use  the  term  with  a  supernatural  meaning 
attached  to  it.  We  called  the  small-pox  a  judgment  of 
God  in  this  supernatural  sense  till  we  found  out  vac- 
cination. We  called  the  famine  in  Ireland  a  judgment 
of  God  in  this  supernatural  sense  till  we  arrived  by  in- 
vestigation at  its  real  causes.  A  boat  goes  out  from 
a  seaport  town  on  Sunday ;  it  is  overturned,  and 
the  crew  are  drowned.  Next  Sunday  the  pulpit  tells 
you  it  was  a  judgment  of  God  on  the  men  for  break- 
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ing  the  Sabbath,  and  though  a  hundred  other  boats 
have  gone  and  returned  in  safety,  the  preachers  re- 
pudiate the  notion  that  the  boat  went  down  because 
the  men  were  careless  or  because  it  was  struck  by  a 
squall.  It  is  astonishing  to  think  how  widely  English 
theological  thought  is  leavened  with  this  superstition. 
Surely,  surely,  Christian  men  might  have  learned 
enough  from  the  words  of  Christ  and  from  science  as 
the  interpreter  of  His  will,  to  have  passed  beyond 
Jewish  and  heathen  thought  and  to  have  attained  a 
higher  region. 

We  judge,  and  judge  rightly,  a  mode  of  thinking  by 
its  results.    What  are  the  results  of  this  superstition  ? 

According  to  its  theory,  the  cholera  is  supernatural. 
'  Nothing  will  stop  it,  then,  but  prayer ;  for  we  cannot 
by  natural  means  attack  the  supernatural.'  So,  as 
history  has  often  shown  us,  all  energy  is  diminished, 
all  effort  against  the  evil  is  crushed.  Fortunately, 
though  the  supernatural  theory  is  taught,  it  is  not  gene- 
rally acted  upon.  It  is  good  for  exciting  fear,  religious 
excitement,  and  for  hiding  from  men's  eyes  the  real 
evils  which  the  cholera  points  out  to  us  as  deserving  of 
God's  anger.  It  is  good  for  nothing  else.  Indeed  it 
is  good  for  nothing.  It  creates  a  miserable  fear  and 
terror.  No  one  knows  that  he  may  not  have  committed 
the  unknown  sin  which  is  the  cause  of  the  cholera ; 
and  every  sect  according  to  its  hatreds,  and  everyone 
according  to  his  prejudices,  lays  down  a  different  sin  as 
that  cause.  Men  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  vague 
dread  and  confusion  of  mind.  Some  become  abject 
and  fly ;  others  become  reckless  and  licentious — eat  and 
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drink,  for  to-morrow  they  die.  Their  religion  is  a  re- 
ligion of  fear  and  ignorance  —  the  true  definition  of 
superstition.  God  is  regarded  as  a  foe  who  is  to  be 
bought  off  or  coaxed  by  prayer  to  give  up  His  wrath. 
He  is  spoken  to  as  if  He  were  liable  to  sudden  incur- 
sions of  anger,  subject  to  our  passions  and  our  weakness, 
as  if  He  were  the  God  of  disorder  and  not  of  order,  of 
special  providences  and  not  of  law. 

These  are  the  evil  results,  on  life,  action,  and  theo- 
logy, which  have  in  all  ages  flowed  from  this  supersti- 
tion and  which  condemn  it ;  and  though  they  do  not 
present  themselves  now  in  the  same  strongly  outlined 
aspect  (a  result  we  owe  to  scientific  men),  yet  they 
still  exist  and  their  source  exists. 

Is  there  no  truth,  then,  in  the  phrase,  '  A  judgment 
of  God'  ?     Yes  j  plenty  of  truth. 

These  things — famine,  pestilence,  revolution,  war — 
are  judgments  of  the  Euler  of  the  world.  What  sort  of 
a  Euler  we  ask,  is  He  ?  The  answer  to  that  question 
will  determine  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  a  judgment  of 
God.  The  heathen  saw  Him  as  a  passionate,  capricious, 
changeable  Being,  who  could  be  angered  and  appeased 
by  men.  The  Jewish  prophets  saw  Him  as  a  God 
whose  ways  were  equal,  who  was  unchangeable,  whose 
decrees  were  perpetual,  who  was  not  to  be  bought  off 
by  sacrifices  but  pleased  by  righteous  dealing,  and  who 
would  remove  the  punishment  when  the  causes  which 
brought  it  on  were  taken  away :  in  their  own  words, 
when  men  repented,  God  would  repent.  That  does  not 
mean  that  He  changed  His  laws  to  relieve  them  of  their 
suffering,  but  that  they  changed  their  relationship  to 
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His  laws,  so  that,  to  them  thus  changed,  God  seemed  to 
change.  A  boat  rows  against  the  stream ;  the  current 
punishes  it.  So  is  a  nation  violating  a  law  of  God ;  it 
is  subject  to  a  judgment.  The  boat  turns  and  goes 
with  the  stream ;  the  current  assists  it.  So  is  a  nation 
which  has  repented  and  put  itself  into  harmony  with 
God's  law;  it  is  subject  to  a  blessing.  But  the  cur- 
rent is  the  same ;  it  has  not  changed,  only  the  boat  has 
changed-  its  relationship  to  the  current.  Neither  does 
God  change — we  change ;  and  the  same  law  which  exe- 
cuted itself  in  punishment  now  expresses  itself  in  reward. 

Such  a  God  as  this,  so  represented  by  the  Jewish 
prophets,  must  rule  the  world  in  an  orderly  manner. 
His  judgments  could  not  be  arbitrary.  Each  judgment 
was  connected  with  its  proper  cause,  and  was  the  result 
of  the  violation  of  a  particular  law  or  set  of  laws.  In 
its  execution  God  pointed  out  the  causes  which  had 
brought  it  on,  and  said.  Change  those  causes;  repent 
of  those  transgressions  of  my  laws.  Find  out  my  laws 
and  accord  with  them  your  action,  and  my  judgment 
wiU  become  to  you  not  punishment  but  blessing. 

Now  all  this,  long  ago  manifested  in  the  prophetical 
teaching,  is  the  very  thing  which  science  teaches. 
Take  the  case  of  an  epidemic.  The  scientific  man  says, 
'  It  has  its  own  causes  and  its  own  conditions.  Remove 
the  causes,  change  the  conditions,  and  you  will  destroy 
the  ejtidemic.  All  that  is  wanted  is  investigation, 
questioning  of  the  facts.  The  existence  of  the  disease 
is  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  some  evil  which  ought  to 
be  rooted  out.' 

So  said  the  scientific  man,  unconsciously  teaching  us, 
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when  we  had  nigh  forgotten  it,  that  God  is  a  God  of 
order  and  love.  But  sometimes  enamoured  of  his  laws 
and  his  results,  he  refused  to  see  God  at  all  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  and,  going  as  far  in  his  incredulity  as  the  theo- 
logian in  his  superstition,  smiled  at  the  declaration  of 
a  pestilence  being  a  judgment  of  God.  It  is  nothing, 
he  said,  nothing  but  natural  laws  working  out  their 
results. 

Brethren,  the  Christian  believes  it  to  be  much  more. 
He  says  to  the  physician,  '  You  speak  truth  so  far  as  you 
go.  I  accept  your  teaching,  with  all  its  results.  But 
there  is  something  more.  These  natural  laws,  these 
series  of  causes  and  effects,  are  ordered  by  a  Divine 
intelligence  and  a  moral  will.  Their  violation  is  a 
transgression,  but  the  moment  man  becomes  aware  that 
evil  follows  on  their  violation,  it  is  not  only  a  trans- 
gression but  a  sin.  Moral  guilt  attends  the  nation 
which  refuses  to  take  measures  for  the  extinguishing 
of  disease.  It  is  not  only,  then,  the  sense  of  physical 
disorder,  but  also  the  conscience,  which  these  judgments 
appeal  to.  We  find  ourselves  not  only  in  the  presence 
of  mere  law,  we  are  brought  into  the  presence  of  God. 
The  materialist,  in  calling  on  us  to  remedy  these  na- 
tional evils,  can  only  appeal  to  one  part  of  our  nature, 
that  part  which  loves  comfort  or  dreads  death,  or  is 
pained  by  the  suffering  of  others.  We  can  take  up  the 
materialist's  position,  and  appeal  to  something  further 
— to  the  profound  sense  of  right  or  wrong  in  man,  and 
to  that  spiritual  motive  which  is  born  of  desire  to  obey 
a  loving  Father.  Hence  we  are  anxious  to  say.  These 
judgments  are  Qod^s  judgments.     He  is  displaying  His 
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justice  in  punisliment ;  but  the  very  punisliment  itself 
is  a  proof  of  His  love.  For  the  disease  does  not  only 
punish  evils,  it  points  them  out ;  it  discloses  to  us  the 
evils  we  were  ignorant  of,  in  order  that  we  may  remedy 
them.     This  is  God's  love  in  judgment. 

Let  me  apply  these  principles  to  the  cholera.  Science 
would  not  accept  the  superstitious  teaching  of  the  theo- 
logian. It  set  itself  to  work  on  the  facts  of  the  cholera. 
It  learnt  something  of  its  mode  of  propagation ;  it  dis- 
covered some  of  the  conditions  which  either  increase 
or  diminish  its  virulence.  And  as  this  knowledge 
developed  itself,  we  saw  that  the  cholera  was  a  judg- 
ment of  God.  We  saw  that  the  conditions  in  which 
it  developed  itself  were  national  sins.  It  laid  its 
finger  on  the  disgrace  of  England,  the  canker  which 
eats  into  the  heart  of  our  nation — the  neglected  state  of 
our  poor.  It  said  to  us.  Look  there,  and  repent,  and  do 
works  meet  for  repentance.  For  where  does  the  cholera 
take  its  dreadful  march  most  unresisted,  and  do  its 
dreadful  work  most  easily?  Not  among  the  rich,  the 
well-housed  and  the  comfortable,  but  in  places  where 
our  sinful  neglect  has  left  the  poor  crowded  together 
like  negroes  in  the  Middle  Passage;  where  the  com- 
monest sanitary  arrangements  are  so  passed  over,  that 
the  air  is  a  mist  of  foul  and  pestilential  vapour ;  where 
the  water  is  all  tainted  with  unspeakable  filth ;  where 
to  relieve  thirst  with  water  is  to  produce  disease  or 
death  by  poison  (when  we  complain  of  the  drunken- 
ness of  the  lower  classes,  we  ought  first  to  examine  the 
water  they  have  to  drink);  where  the  dust-heaps  re- 
main for  weeks  piled  up  against  the- windows;   where 
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the  cholera  finds  weakened  bodies,  starved  frames,  igno- 
rant, fear-enslaved  minds  on  which  to  work  its  will. 
It  is  here  that  the  plague  revels.  These  are  the  condi- 
tions of  its  virulence ;  and  the  existence  of  these  things 
is  the  national  sin  which  God  is  judging,  and  of  which 
He  is  warning  us  now  and  has  warned  us  again  and 
again. 

And  what  have  we  been  doing  in  obedience  to  this 
warning?  We  have  been  expelling  the  poor  to  build 
houses  of  justice,  and  to  make  city  improvements.  We 
give  2Z.  compensation  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  rent 
for  six  weeks,  and  then  we  leave  them  to  find  a  place  to 
live  in,  in  courts  where  already  families  of  six  and  eight 
are  crushed  into  a  single  room.  The  lawyers  have  not 
air  enough  in  Westminster  Hall,  but  we  think  the 
poor  have  air  enough  in  a  house  where  forty  people 
live  in  eight  lumber  rooms.  We  compensate  the 
farmers  for  the  loss  of  their  cattle  lest  our  great  land- 
owners should  be  forced  to  reduce  the  rent,  but  no  one 
dreams  of  compensating  the  poor  for  the  loss  of  the 
roof  which  covers  them.  The  boards,  vestries  and 
other  dead  bodies  in  whose  hands  such  matters  lay 
are  incompetent  to  meet  the  difiiculties  which  over- 
whelm them.  It  is  time  that  Parliament  should  inter- 
fere and  do  the  work  they  cannot  do.  The  new  Sani- 
tary Act  makes  overcrowding  a  nuisance;  but  tiU  we 
force  railway  companies,  city  improvers  and  Govern- 
ment works  to  build  houses  for  those  whom  they  dis- 
possess— till  we  really  face  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
room  for  our  poor  in  London,  and  build  for  them — that 
part  of  the  Act  can  never  be  enforced. 
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Again.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that 
it  is  want  of  a  continual  supply  of  pure  water  which  is 
the  fruitful  cause  not  only  of  cholera  but  of  half  the 
diseases  which  decimate  the  poor.  Many  of  the  courts 
in  London  have  no  water  laid  on,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  forced  to  drink  of  pestilential  wells,  or  from  cisterns 
so  foul  that  they  are  centres  of  disease.  There  is  a 
general  wish  to  remedy  this,  but  no  real  vigorous  in- 
terest is  taken  in  the  question.  We  can  only  hope  it 
may  be  settled  in  the  time  of  our  grandchildren. 

*  Shall  not  I  visit  for  these  things  ?  saith  the  Lord.' 
Yes ;  He  is  visiting  us,  and  He  will  visit  us  again  and 
again  with  cholera,  till  we  learn  what  it  means  and  do 
the  necessary  work  of  repentance.  We  keep  the  con- 
ditions of  disease  close  at  hand,  we  actually  increase 
them.  We  keep  up  with  insane  selfishness  our  nur- 
series of  cholera,  typhus,  and  consumption,  and  then, 
when  cholera  comes,  we  institute  a  day  of  special  prayer, 
and  go  off  to  our  country-houses  contentedly.  That  is 
not  religion^  but  a  mockery  of  God;  for  a  national 
prayer  without  nat;ional  exertion  to  remedy  national 
evils  is  simply  a  national  insult  to  God.  There  is 
much  of  individual  self-devotion,  of  individual  libe- 
rality, but  we  want  more  than  that.  Individual  effort  is 
nothing  against  our  enormous  evils,  aggravated  by  an 
enormous  population ;  it  is  the  stroke  of  a  reed  against 
the  shield  of  a  giant.  God  calls  upon  us  to  repair  our 
national  wrongs  by  a  national  effort.  That  is  the 
great  religious  lesson  of  the  cholera;  not  at  all  to 
repent  of  our  peculiar  sins,  of  our  neglect  of  God — that 
is  quite  true  in  its  place ;  but  ihe  religious  lesson  of  the 
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cholera  is  that  we  and  our  representatives  should  rouse 
from  our  stupor  upon  these  things,  and  legislate  for  the 
remedy  of  evils  which  are  at  once  the  curse  and  the 
weakness  of  the  nation. 

I  trust  —  I  trust  we  shall  do  this,  and  not  go  on 
sinning,  and  talking  repentance  to  God  in  national 
prayers,  with  words  which  mean  nothing  while  we  do 
nothing.  It  is  astonishing  that  our  prayer  takes  no 
notice  of  these  things,  that  it  does  not  ask  God — since 
it  is  a  special  prayer  for  special  gifts,  of  use  under  our 
special  circumstances — to  open  the  minds  of  men  to  see 
the  evils  which  are  corroding  the  bones  of  the  nation, 
to  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  men  of  mark  to  speak  in 
Parliament  of  these  evils,  to  give  us  wisdom  and 
jpower  to  legislate  wisely,  to  give  us  large  ideas  and 
<3nergy  to  carry  them  out,  to  give  us  that  power  of 
organisation,  the  want  of  which  is  our  great  failing;  to 
inspire  the  scientific  men  of  the  nation  with  keener 
intellect  and  insight  to  discover  the  remedy  of  the 
disease,  and  to  enable  us  all  to  see  the  causes  of  the 
cholera  and  to  stamp  them  out. 

I  believe  cholera  could  be  diminished  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  small-pox  has  been,  by  destroying  the  con- 
ditions in  which  it  becomes  deadly  to  life.  Years  ago,  in 
Cheshire,  some  new  plants,  quite  unknown  beforehand 
to  the  country,  sprang  up  beside  the  canals  by  which  the 
salt  was  carried  and  in  the  pools  around  the  salt-works. 
The  people  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  phenome- 
non. At  last,  some  one  who  had  lived  by  the  seaside 
recognised  the  plants  as  the  very  ones  which  haunt 
the  ledges  of  the  rocks  just  above  the  flow  of  the  tide, 
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but  within  the  wash  of  the  spray.  Then  the  thing  was 
clear.  The  germs  of  the  plants  had  been  from  year  to 
year  borne  by  the  wind,  or  carried  by  birds  to  that 
place,  but  the  conditions  under  which  they  could  grow 
had  not  arisen.  At  last  the  same  conditions  which 
prevailed  on  the  sea  coast  were  fulfilled,  and  the  germs 
which  formerly  had  died  took  root  and  grew.  Eemove 
those  conditions,  and  though  the  germs  are  brought 
there  at  intervals,  they  will  not  develope  into  life.  Just 
so  it  seems  to  be  with  cholera.  The  poisonous  germ 
is  in  the  air,  but  it  is  innocuous,  does  not  grow  into 
actual  disease  unless  certain  local  conditions  are  satis- 
fied. Of  course,  once  begun  thus,  it  is  propagated  by 
contagion  to  the  stomach.  But  it  could  not  have  heqwih 
at  all  if  the  conditions  were  not  ready  for  its  reception ; 
and  if  we  remove  these  conditions,  it  will  not,  unless 
we  are  shamefully  careless,  develope  itself  at  all. 

But  this  is  the  very  thing  we  will  not  do ;  instead 
thereof,  we  keep  the  causes  of  the  development  of  dis- 
ease on  hand,  ready  to  co-operate  with  any  atmospheric 
poison  there  may  exist,  and  then,  with  an  exquisite  un- 
conscious irony,  we  pray  that  the  cholera  may  be  kept 
far  from  our  borders. 

I  have  said  that  that  sort  of  prayer,  while  we  do  not 
act  against  the  great  evils  I  have  mentioned,  is  nothing 
less  then  an  insult  to  God,  and  God  will  not,  nay.  He 
cannot,  hear  our  prayer.  Prayer  of  that  kind  is  not  the 
slightest  good. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  a  positive  evil  if  God  were  to 
take  us  at  our  word;  for  then  we  should  be  freed 
from  that  judgment  which  points  out  the  diseased  spots 
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in  our  social  organisation,  as  pain  points  out  the  spot 
in  our  body  where  disease  is  settling.  Who  would  ask 
that  pain  should  not  come  and  prefer  that  he  should 
have  no  warning  of  the  disease  which  is  about  to  kill 
him  ?  And  yet  we  have  been  asking  God  to  leave  us 
in  ignorant  carelessness  and  without  warning,  of  our 
national  diseases.  Better  far  to  ask  for  the  cholera  to 
come  (if  we  only  could  save  some  of  the  thousands  who 
must  be  sacrificed  to  teach  us  our  duty — a  dreadful 
thought,  which  should  make  us  easy-going  people 
shudder  and  tremble  when  we  think  of  the  reckoning 
God  will  require  at  our  hands  for  all  these  lives),  better 
far  to  ask  that  the  cholera  should  come,  than  that  we 
should  remain  as  we  are.  Better  far  to  have  the 
cholera,  if  it  produces  action  against  our  wrongdoing 
and  our  neglect,  than  not  to  have  it.  For  what 
is  it  which  has  roused  us  to  do  what  we  have  done, 
little  as  it  is  ?  What  is  it  that  has  been  the  cause  of  our 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor?  Why, 
God's  judgments — cholera,  typhus,  diphtheria,  which 
are  not  quite  content  with  feeding  on  the  wretched,  but 
come  and  knock  at  our  fine  houses,  and  wake  us  with 
death's  cry  to  our  duty.  By  the  lessons  which  every 
visitation  of  cholera  has  taught  us,  the  death-rate  has 
been  permanently  diminished — but  oh  !  by  how  much 
less  than  it  might — from  year  to  year.  And  now  it  has 
come  again.  It  has  not  been  kept  far  from  our  borders. 
God  is  calling  us  to  awake  to  work,  and  warning  us 
how  little  we  have  done.  His  judgment  touches  our 
evils  in  the  clearest  manner.  We  cannot  be  blind 
unless  we  blind  ourselves  by  selfishness  and  want  of 
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thought.  I  do  trust  not  a  year  will  pass  by  without 
some  effort  on  the  part  of  Government  to  call  the  nation 
to  the  only  repentance  worth  having — a  united  effort  to 
remedy  the  condition  of  the  poor.  If  not,  we  shall 
have  the  cholera  again,  and  we  shall  deserve  it,  and  all 
the  prayers  in  the  world  will  not  guard  our  shores 
against  it. 

One  word  more.  We  have  neglected  our  duties  as 
a  nation ;  do  not  let  us  neglect  them  as  individuals. 
Let  us  labour  to  spread  true  views  of  this  subject, 
labour  to  overcome  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Let  us 
give  largely  to  help  the  exertions  of  overworked  phy- 
sicians. Let  us  give  largely  to  succour  the  poor,  the 
bereaved,  the  weakened  convalescent.  Above  all,  let 
us  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  this  sanitary  excite- 
ment, usually  so  miserably  short-lived,  from  dying  out 
when  the  danger  has  passed  by.  So  shall  we,  at  least, 
have  learnt  what  a  judgment  of  God  means — learnt 
something  of  the  blessed  truth  hidden  in  that  strange 
but  deep  utterance  of  the  old  prophet — '  Shall  there  be 
evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it?' 
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[Dec.  1,  1867.] 

THE  NATURALNESS  OF  GOD'S  JUDGMENTS. 

Luke  xiii.  2-4. 

Last  year,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  we 
spoke  of  it  from  this  place,  and  of  the  lessons  which  it 
taught  us.  We  then  laid  down  the  principle  that  all 
the  so-called  judgments  of  God  were  the  natural  results 
of  violation  of  laws,  and  as  such  always  unarbitrary. 

The  principle  is  a  common  one,  but  it  requires  to  be 
stated  and  restated  continually,  and  especially  so  from 
the  pulpit.  First,  because  it  is  explicitly  or  implicitly 
denied  by  a  large  number  of  religious  persons,  to  the 
great  detriment,  I  believe,  of  religion ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause in  establishing  it  firmly  we  get  rid  of  nearly  all 
that  sets  scientific  men  in  opposition  to  religious  men. 

Now  the  principle  that  every  judgment  of  God  is  con- 
nected, in  the  way  of  ordinary  cause  and  effect,  with  the 
sin  or  error  therein  condemned,  destroys  at  once  the 
notion  that  plague  or  famine  are  judgments  upon  us  for 
infidelity,  or  rationalism,  or  sabbath-breaking,  or  our 
private  sins,  for  there  is  plainly  no  natural  connection 
between  the  alleged  sin  and  the  alleged  punishment. 
For  example,  the  town  which  takes  due  sanitary  pre- 
cautions may  refuse  to  give  one  penny  to  missions,  but 
it  will  not  be  visited  by  a  virulent  outbreak  of  cholera. 
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The  town  wliicli  takes  no  sanitary  precautions,  but  gives 
10,000/.  a-year  to  missions,  will,  in  spite  of  its  Christian 
generosity,  become  a  victim  to  the  epidemic.  The  light- 
ning will  strike  the  ship  of  the  good  man  who  chooses 
to  sail  without  a  lightning-conductor,  it  will  spare  the 
ship  of  the  atheist  and  the  blasphemer  who  provides 
himself  with  the  protecting  rod.  The  cattle  plague 
will  not  touch  the  cattle  of  the  most  active  Eoman 
Catholic  in  England  if  his  quarantine  is  exclusive 
enough,  while  it  will  destroy  all  the  cows  of  the  best 
Protestant  in  the  country  if  he  be  careless  of  their  iso- 
lation. We  may  sin  as  much  as  we  please  in  our  own 
persons,  but  we  shall  escape  cholera  as  much  as  we  shall 
escape  famine  if  we  discover  the  source  of  contagion 
and  guard  against  it. 

There  is,  then,  always  a  natural  connection  between 
the  sin  and  the  punishment,  and  the  punishment  points 
out  its  own  cause.  To  follow  the  guiding  of  its  finger  is 
to  discover  the  evil,  and,  when  discovered,  to  rectify  it. 
But  we  assume  a  supernatural  cause  and  the  evil  re- 
mains hidden  from  us.  There  is  no  hope  of  success  till 
we  act  upon  the  principle  which  is  here  laid  down. 

It  is  my  intention  this  morning  to  show  the  truth  of 
this  principle  in  other  spheres  than  that  of  epidemic 
disease.  If  we  can  manifest  its  universalit}-,  we  go  far 
to  prove  its  truth.  Take  as  the  first  illustration  the 
case  of  the  Moral  Law. 

The  ten  commandments  appear  at  first  sight  to  be 
arbitrary  rules  of  conduct.  Why  should  we  not  kill  a 
man  when  he  has  injured  us?  Why  should  we  not 
steal  when  we  are  in  want  ?    Many  a  savage  community 
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has  argued  in  this  way,  and  we  do  not  want  for 
isolated  instances  of  the  same  feeling  in  civilised  soci- 
eties. But  as  civilisation  increased,  the  commands  of 
the  Decalogue  were  felt  to  be  right,  not  only  because 
thej  were  re-echoed  by  an  inward  voice,  but  also  because 
they  were  proved  to  be  necessary  for  the  progress  of 
humanity.  They  were  commanded,  then,  not  only  be- 
cause of  their  agreement  to  eternal  right,  but  also 
because  of  their  necessity.  Some  of  them  were  in  very 
early  times  clearly  seen  as  needful — the  sacredness  of 
an  oath,  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  the  sacredness  of 
property ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  taken  centuries  to 
show  that  polytheism  is  a  destructive  element  to  national 
greatness.  Others  were  not  so  clearly  seen  to  be  just. 
'  Thou  shalt  not  covet'  seemed  to  make  a  great  deal  out 
of  nothing ;  but  experience  taught  men,  though  slowly, 
that  inordinate  desire  for  the  goods  of  another  was  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  violation  of  social  rights.  Again, 
to  reconcile  the  fourth  commandment  with  a  natural 
feeling  of  right  has  been  a  puzzle  to  many.  But  men 
saw,  as  the  labour  of  the  world  increased,  the  naturalness 
of  a  day  of  rest  and  its  necessity  for  human  nature.  It 
was  seen  to  be  commanded  not  of  caprice  on  the  part 
of  God,  but  because  it  was  needful  for  humanity.  The 
commandments  have  force,  therefore,  not  because  they 
are  commanded  by  a  God  of  power,  but  because  they 
are  either  needful  for,  or  natural  to,  human  nature. 

Nor  is  the  judgment  which  follows  on  their  violation 
any  more  arbitrary  than  the  laws  themselves.  As  they 
have  their  root  in  our  nature  so  th^y  have  their  punish- 
ment in  our  nature.      Violate   a   moral  law  and  our 
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constitution  protests  throui^li  our  conscience.  Sorrow 
awakes,  remorse  follows,  and  remorse  is  felt  in  itself 
to  be  the  mark  of  separation  from  God.  The  punish- 
ment is  not  arbitrary,  but  natural.  Moreover,  each 
particular  violation  of  the  moral  law  has  its  own  proper 
judgment.  The  man  who  is  dishonest  in  one  branch  of 
his  life  soon  feels  dishonesty — not  impurity,  not  any- 
thing else  but  dishonesty — creep  through  his  whole  life 
and  enter  into  all  his  actions.  Impurity  has  its  own 
punishment,  and  that  is  increasing  corruption  of  heart. 
Each  sin  has  its  own  judgment  and  not  another's,  and 
the  judgment  is  so  naturally  linked  to  the  sin  that 
it  points  out  unmistakably  what  the  particular  sin  is 
which  is  punished.  The  moral  pain  calls  attention  to 
the  moral  disease.  It  is  the  voice  of  God  saying  '  There, 
in  that  thing  you  are  wrong,  my  child ;  do  not  do  it 
again,  do  the  very  opposite.' 

Take,  again,  the  intellectual  part  of  man.  The  ne- 
cessities for  intellectual  ^-ogress  are  attention,  perse- 
verance, practice.  Refuse  to  submit  to  these  laws  and 
you  are  punished  by  loss  of  memory  or  inactivity  of 
memory,  by  failure  in  your  work  or  by  inability  to 
think  and  act  quickly  at  the  proper  moment.  The 
intellectual  punishments  follow  as  naturally  upon  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  the  intellect  as  sickness  does  on 
violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  they  point  out  as 
clearly  their  causes  as  trembling  nerves  point  out  their 
cause  in  the  indulgence  of  the  drunkard. 

Again,  take  what  may  be  called  national  laws.  These 
have  been,  as  it  were,  codified  by  the  Jewish  prophets. 
They  were  men  whose  holiness  brought  them  near  to  God 
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and  gave  tliera  insiglit  into  the  diseases  of  nations. 
They  saw  clearly  the  natural  result  of  these  diseases  and 
they  proclaimed  it  to  the  world.  They  looked  on  Samaria, 
and  saw  there  a  corrupt  aristocracy,  failing  patriotism, 
oppression  of  the  poor,  falsification  of  justice,  and  they 
said,  God  will  judge  this  city,  and  it  shall  be  overthrown 
by  Assyria.  Well,  was  that  an  arbitrary  judgment? 
It  was  of  God ;  but  given  a  powerful  neighbour,  and  a 
divided  people  in  which  the  real  fighting  and  working 
class  has  been  crushed,  enslaved  and  unjustly  treated — 
and  an  enervated,  lazy,  pleasure-consumed  upper  class, 
and  what  is  the  natural  result  ?  Why,  that  very  thing 
which  the  prophets  called  God's  judgment;  God's 
judgment  was  the  natural  result  of  the  violation  of  the 
first  of  national  laws  —  even-handed  justice  to  all 
parties  in  the  State.  The  same  principle  is  true  in  a 
thousand  instances  in  history ;  the  national  judgments 
of  war,  revolution,  pestilence,  famine,  are  the  direct 
results  of  the  violation  by*  nations  of  certain  plain 
laws  which  have  become  clear  by  experience.  Un- 
fortunately, men  took  them  to  mean  a  supernatural 
expression  of  God's  anger,  instead  of  looking  for  their 
natural  causes.  It  is  this  notion  of  God  not  being  a 
God  of  order  but  a  God  who  interferes  capriciously  with 
the  course  of  society,  which  has  made  the  advance  of 
the  world  so  slow  and  made  so  many  of  His  judgments 
useless.  For  these  judgments  come  to  teach  nations 
what  is  wrong  in  them,  and  the  judgments  must  come 
again  and  again  while  the  wrong  thing  is  there.  It  is 
slow  work  teaching  blind  men,  but  God  does  not  spare 
trouble,  and  the  laws  of  the  universe  cannot  be  bought 
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off  by  prayer.  There  is  but  one  way  of  making  tbem 
kind,  and  that  is  by  getting  on  their  side.  We  find  them 
out  by  punishment,  as  a  child  finds  out  that  he  must 
not  touch  fire  by  being  burnt.  Look  at  slavery.  It 
was  not  plainly  forbidden,  but  no  nation  practised  it 
without  paying  dearly  for  it.  It  devoured,  like  a  slow 
disease,  national  prosperity  and  uprightness.  It  was 
not  so  deadly  to  the  earlier  nations  as  it  has  been  to 
the  Southern  States,  but  then  ancient  slavery  was  not 
so  bad  as  American  slavery.  Ancient  slavery  had  no 
vast  breeding  system.  Its  oppression  was  more  cruel, 
but  it  was  not  '  so  degrading,  so  systematic,  and  so 
unrelenting.'  The  slave  had  hope,  had  a  chance  of 
liberty,  could  hold  some  property,  could  receive  some 
education  :  none  of  these  things  alleviated  slavery  in 
America.  Wherever  it  has  prevailed  in  modern  times 
it  has  corroded  family  life,  degraded  national  honour, 
and  reduced  flourishing  lands  to  wildernesses.  The 
Southern  States  would  not  learn  that  lesson  from  his- 
tory. They  were  judged  and  sentenced  by  God.  But 
their  defeat  was  the  natural  result  of  their  clinging 
to  slavery.  They  were  destitute  of  men  and  of  means 
to  fight  the  North.  They  had  no  middle  class,  no 
working-men  class,  they  had  no  manufactories,  scarcely 
any  of  the  natural  wealth  of  their  States  was  worked, 
vast  tracts  of  once  productive  land  were  exhausted. 
How  could  the  Southerners  succeed  when  all  the  vast 
resources  of  the  North,  supported  by  a  spiritual  idea, 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  them?  The  result  could 
not  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  It  was  God's  judgment, 
but  it  was  naturally  worked  out. 
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The  conclusion  I  draw  from  this  is,  that  all  national 
judgments  of  God  come  about  naturally. 

But  there  are  certain  judgments  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  which  seem  to  be  supernatural — the  destruction  of 
Sodom,  of  Sennacherib's  army,  of  the  Egyptians  in  the 
Red  Sea,  the  plagues  sent  upon  the  Israelites,  and 
others.  These  are  the  difficulty.  How  shall  we  explain 
them  ?  or  shall  we  seek  to  explain  them  at  all  ?  First, 
we  must  remember  that  the  writers  had  not  the  know- 
ledge capable  of  explaining  them ;  that  nature  to  them 
was  an  insoluble  mystery.  They  naturally,  then,  re- 
ferred these  things  to  a  direct  action  of  God,  or  rather, 
because  they  were  out  of  the  common,  to  an  inter- 
ference of  God  with  nature.  They  were  right  in  refer- 
ring them  to  God,  but  it  is  possible  that,  owing  to  their 
ignorance  of  nature,  they  were  wrong  in  their  way  of 
explaining  them.  If  they  had  seen  clearly,  they  would 
have  seen  sufficient  reason  for  them  in  ordinary  causes. 
We  accept  their  teaching  as  far  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  spiritual  world ;  we  cannot  accept  it  as  far  as 
it  is  concerned  with  the  physical  world,  for  they  knew 
nothing  about  it. 

Secondly.  There  is  a  thought  which  goes  far,  if  it  be 
true,  to  explain  these  things — it  is  that  the  course  of  hu- 
man history  may  be  so  arranged,  that,  at  times,  healing 
or  destructive  natural  occurrences  coincide  with  crises 
in  the  history  of  a  nation.  For  example,  we  might 
say  that  the  sins  of  Sodom  had  reached  their  height  at 
the  very  period  when  the  elastic  forces  which  were  swell- 
ing beneath  the  plain  of  the  Dead  Sea  had  reached  their 
last  possible  expansion.     Or  that  the  army  of  Senna- 
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cherib  lay  encamped  in  the  way  of  the  pestilential  wind, 
which  would  have  blown  over  the  spot  whether  they 
had  been  there  or  not. 

Thirdly.  Whatever  difficulty  these  things  present  to 
us  in  the  Bible,  the  same  difficulty  occurs  in  what  is 
profanely  called  profane  history.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  had  the  Carthaginians  been  Jews, 
the  earthquake  at  Thrasimene  would  have  been  repre- 
sented as  a  miraculous  interference  of  God.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  were  our  English  history 
written  by  a  Hebrew  of  the  time  of  the  kings,  that  the 
eclipse  and  the  thunderstorm  at  Cre9i,  and  that  the 
storms  which  broke  the  Armada  on  the  rocks  of  England 
and  Scotland  would  have  been  imputed  to  a  miraculous 
interference  by  God  with  the  course  of  nature.  We  do 
not  believe  these  to  have  been  miraculous ;  but  we  do 
believe  them,  with  the  Jew,  to  be  of  God.  But  we  must 
also  believe  that  they  are  contained  in  the  order  of  the 
world — not  disorderly  elements  arbitrarily  introduced. 
That  is,  while  believing  in  God  as  the  Director  and 
Euler  of  human  affairs,  we  must  also  believe  in  Him 
as  the  Director  and  Euler  of  the  course  of  nature. 
While  we  believe  revelation,  we  must  not  disbelieve 
God's  other  revelation  in  science.  One  is  as  necessary 
to  believe  in  as  the  other. 

We  see  in  all  things  this  law  holding  good — that 
God's  judgments  are  natural.  In  these  apparently 
supernatural  judgments  it  would  also  hold  good  if  we 
knew  all;  and  our  attitude  towards  science,  therefore, 
should  not  be  an  attitude  of  attack,  or  even  an  atti- 
tude of  defence,  but  an  attitude  of  ready  assistance  and 
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enquiry.  We  should  endeavour,  as  religious  men,  not  to 
attack  scientific  men  because  they  endeavour  to  discover 
truth,  but  to  assist  them  with  all  our  power,  knowing 
that  the  more  we  do  in  this  way,  the  better  chance  there 
is  of  getting  at  the  truth  which  will  reconcile  the  teach- 
ing of  science  with  the  teaching  of  revelation.  At  pre- 
sent we  force  on  them  the  attitude  of  opposition,  we 
call  them  names,  we  ourselves  are  frightened  out  of 
our  senses  at  every  new  discovery — we  are  faithless  men. 
Necessarily,  men  of  science  attack  us  with  contempt  for 
our  unbelief,  and  they  are  right ;  though  it  is  curious 
to  watch  how  Pharisaism  and  Priestcraft  are  creeping 
upon  them,  and  how  their  hierarchy  are  reproducing 
in  intolerance  and  ignorance  of  our  position  the  very 
sins  and  mistakes  of  which  they  accuse  us.  It  would 
be  worth  while  if  we  were  both  to  try  the  other  mode 
of  action,  and  see  if  truth  would  not  better  come  out  of 
union  than  out  of  disunion. 

There  is  another  class  of  occurrences  which  have  been 
called  judgments  of  God,  but  to  which  the  term  judg- 
ment is  inapplicable.  The  circumstance  mentioned  in 
the  text  is  an  example  of  these,  and  the  violent  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  by  the  late  hurricane  of  Tortola 
is  another  of  the  same  type.  About  the  latter,  I  wish, 
in  conclusion,  to  say  a  few  words. 

There  are  even  now  some  who  say  that  the  sufferers 
under  these  blows  of  nature  suffer  because  they  are  under 
the  special  wrath  of  God. 

What  does  Christ  say  to  that  ?  He  bluntly  contradicts 
it !  'I  tell  you  nay ' — it  is  not  so.  There  are  not  a  few 
who  still  blindly  think  that  suffering  proves  God's  anger. 
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Has  tlie  Cross  tauglit  us  nothing  better  than  that,  re- 
vealed to  us  no  hidden  secret? — not  the  explanation 
given  by  a  fierce  theology,  that  there  we  see  God's  neces- 
sary anger  expended  on  a  surety,  but  the  healing  truth 
that  there  God's  Love  died  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  that 
the  self-sacrifice  did  not  expiate  wrath,  but  manifest 
eternal  Life — was  necessarily  the  salvation  of  man  from 
death.  The  instant  we  realise  this  our  view  of  suffering 
is  changed.  We  see  it  always,  not  as  the  misery -mak- 
ing, but  as  the  redemptive  power  in  the  world.  There 
is  no  pain,  mental  or  physical,  which  is  not  a  part  of 
God's  continual  self-sacrifice  in  us,  and  which,  were  we 
united  to  life  and  not  to  death,  we  should  not  see  as 
joy.  Who  regrets  that  the  martyrs  perished  so  cruelly? 
Not  they  themselves,  not  the  Church  whose  founda- 
tions they  cemented  with  their  blood  ?  Sympathy  we 
can  give,  but  regret  ?  To  regret  their  death  is  to  dis- 
honour them.  Who  can  say  that  the  death  and  pain 
of  thousands  in  America  for  a  great  cause  is  matter 
of  indignant  sorrow?  They  died — half  a  million  of 
them — to  establish  a  principle  and  so  to  redeem  from 
curse  and  degradation,  for  all  the  future,  millions  of 
their  countrymen;  and  they  suffered  devotedly,  and 
died  well.  And  those  young  hearts  in  Italy  who  fell 
on  the  vine-slopes  of  Montana,  fighting  to  the  last, 
were  they  fools  or  redeemers  ?  Eedeemers,  if  the  Cross 
be  true.  Every  man  who  dies  for  Italy  adds  to  Italy  a 
new  element  of  salvation  and  makes  it  more  impossible 
that  she  should  much  longer  exist  either  as  the  slave  of 
tyrants  or  the  dupe  of  kings.  It  is  an  eternal  law — if  you 
wish  to  save  a  thing,  die  for  it ;  if  you  wish  to  redeem 
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a  man,  suffer  for  him.  And  when  God  lets  men  suffer 
and  gives  them  to  pain  and  death,  it  is  not  the  worst  or 
the  guiltiest  but  the  best  and  the  purest,  whom  He 
often  chooses  for  His  work,  for  they  will  do  it  best. 
Men  wring  their  hands,  and  weep  and  wonder ;  but  the 
sufferers  themselves  accept  the  pain  in  the  joy  of  doing 
redemptive  work,  and  pass  out  of  the  region  of  com- 
plaint into  that  of  the  nobler  spirit  which  rejoices  that 
.  it  is  counted  worthy  to  die  for  men. 

But,  say  others,  God  is  cruel  to  permit  such  loss. 
Three  thousand  souls  have  perished  in  this  hurricane. 
Is  this  your  God  of  love  ? 

But  look  at  the  history  of  the  hurricane.  A  mass  of 
neated  air  ascends  along  a  line  of  heated  water.  Two 
currents  dash  in  right  and  left  to  fill  the  space ;  they 
clash,  and  a  whirlwind,  rotating  on  a  vast  scale,  sweeps 
along  the  line.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  equi- 
librium of  the  air  can  be  restored.  Those  who  object 
to  this  arrangement  will  perhaps  prefer  that  the  air 
should  be  left  quiet,  in  order  to  protect  their  notion  of 
a  God  of  love  !  Well,  what  is  the  result  ?  Instead  of 
3,000  by  a  hurricane,  30,000  perish  by  a  pestilence. 

'  But  why  restore  it  so  violently  ?  Could  not  God 
arrange  to  have  a  uniform  climate  over  all  the  earth?' 
We  are  spiritually  puzzled,  and,  to  arrange  our  doubts, 
God  must  make  another  world !  We  know  not  what 
we  ask.  A  uniform  climate  over  all  the  earth  means 
simply  the  death  of  all  living  beings.  It  is  the  tropic 
heat  and  the  polar  cold  which  cause  the  currents  of 
the  ocean  and  the  air  and  keep  them  fresh  and  pure. 
A  stagnant  atmosphere,  a  rotting  sea.,  that  is  what  we 
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ask  for.  It  is  well  God  does  not  take  us  at  our  word. 
When  we  wish  the  hurricane  away,  we  wish  away  the 
tropic  heats  in  the  West  Indies  and  along  the  whole 
equator.  What  do  we  do  then  ?  We  wish  away  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  annihilate  England.  How  long  would 
our  national  greatness  last  if  we  had  here  the  climate 
of  Labrador  ? 

More  than  half  of  the  solemn  folly  which  is  talked 
about  a  God  of  love  not  permitting  these  physical 
calamities  is  due  to  pure  ignorance — is  due  to  sceptical 
persons  never  reading  God's  revealed  book  of  nature. 
A  mere  smattering  of  meteorology  would  answer  all 
spiritual  doubts,  of  this  kind,  of  God's  tenderness. 

Because  a  few  perish,  is  God  to  throw  the  whole 
world  into  confusion?  The  few  must  be  sometimes 
sacrificed  to  the  many.  But  they  are  not  sacrificed 
without  due  warning.  In  this  case  God  tells  us  plainly 
in  His  book  of  nature,  that  He  wants  to  keep  His  air 
and  His  seas  fresh  and  clean  for  his  children  to  breathe 
and  sail  upon.  The  West  Indies  is  the  place  where  this 
work  is  done  for  the  North  Atlantic  and  its  borders, 
and  unless  the  whole  constitution  of  the  world  be  en- 
tirely changed,  that  work  must  be  done  by  tornadoes. 
God  has  made  that  plain  to  us  ;  and  to  all  sailing  and 
living  about  warm  currents  like  the  Gulf  Stream  it  is 
as  if  God  said,  '  Expect  my  hurricanes ;  they  must 
come.  You  will  have  to  face  danger  and  death,  and 
it  is  my  law  that  you  should  face  it  everywhere  in 
spiritual  as  well  as  physical  life;  and  to  call  Me 
unloving  because  I  impose  this  on  you,  is  to  mistake 
the  true  ideal  of  your  humanity.     I  mean   to   make 
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you  active  men,  not  slothful  dreamers.  I  will  not 
make  the  world  too  easy  for  my  children.  I  want 
veteran  men,  not  untried  soldiers;  men  of  endur- 
ance, foresight,  strength  and  sl^ill  for  my  work,  and 
I  set  before  you  the  battle.  You  must  face  manfully 
those  forces  which  you  call  destructive,  but  which  are 
in  reality  reparative.  In  the  struggle,  all  that  belongs 
to  your  intellect — invention,  activity,  imagination,  fore- 
thought, combination — will  be  enkindled  and  developed ; 
and  all  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  spirit — love  to  Me 
and  man,  faith  in  Me  and  man,  sympathy  with  the  race, 
tender  guardianship,  the  purity  of  life  which  is  born  of 
activity  of  charity — will  enter  into  you  and  mould  you 
into  my  likeness.' 

Brethren,  we  cannot  complain  of  the  destructive 
forces  of  nature.  We  should  have  been  still  savages 
had  we  not  to  contend  against  them.  But  oh !  we 
might  bitterly  complain  of  the  ruin  wrought  by  them 
if  the  souls  who  perish  in  the  contest  died  for  ever- 
more. 

What  happened  when  the  '  Ehone,'  in  mid-day  mid- 
night, went  down  with  all  its  souls  on  board  ?  Was  it 
only  the  descent  of  a  few  bodies  of  men  and  women 
into  the  silence  of  an  ocean  death,  or  not  rather  the 
ascension  of  a  number  of  emancipated  spirits  into  life  ? 
When  the  hungry  sea  ha^  swallowed  all,  and  the  loud 
waves  rolled  onwards  unconcerned,  where  were  the 
dead  ?  We  know  not  where ;  but  this  we  do  believe, 
they  were  better  off  than  they  had  been  alive — the  good 
in  that  they  had  entered  into  their  rest,  the  evil  in  that 
God  had  taken  in  hand  more  sharply  to  consume  their 
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evil.  For  He  will  not  let  us  go,  evil  or  good,  till  He 
has  brought  us  all  to  His  perfection.  It  matters  little 
whether  we  die  by  hurricane  on  the  sleepless  sea,  or 
quietly  by  disease  in  the  sleeping  city ;  the  result  is  the 
same — we  go  to  a  Father  who  is  educating  us,  we  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Eternal  Justice. 


5  6  The  Twenty-third  Psalm. 


[March  10,  1867.] 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  PSALM. 

Psalm  xxiii.  1-3. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  Psalms  of  David  is  a 
swelling  rush  of  overwhelming  joy,  or  grief,  or  triumph, 
on  which  he  is  borne  along  as  upon  a  torrent  of  feeling. 
In  almost  every  psalm  he  seems  to  speak  after  long  re- 
pression, to  break  suddenly  into  spontaneous  song. 

This  psalm  is  almost  the  only  instance  in  which  soft- 
ness and  sweetness  are  pre-eminent,  in  which  we  find  that 
musical,  riverlike  gentleness  of  diction  and  thought 
which  belongs  to  some  of  the  other  psalmists.  These 
qualities,  however,  exist  in  perfection  in  this  shepherd 
song. 

Even  in  the  garb  of  another  language  it  seems  to  lose 
nothing  but  its  rhythm.  The  shepherd,  the  confiding 
sheep,  the  green  pastures,  the  waters  of  quietness,  the 
paths  of  straightness,  suggest  a  restfulness  of  peace  in 
outward  scenery  which  is  perfectly  attuned  to  the 
thoughts  with  which  it  is  connected  and  of  which  it  is 
the  symbol.  "We  cannot  read  the  first  verses,  steeped 
as  they  are  in  the  depths  of  patient  trust,  without  an 
indefinite  sensation  of  blissful  rest. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  psalm,  there  breaks  in  a 
different  picture.     We  see  rising  before  us  the  rocky 
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sides  of  a  gloomy  valley  shrouded  in  the  horror  of 
death.  The  contrast  of  this  scenery  throws  out  into 
fuller  relief  the  tenderness  of  the  pastures  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  waters,  and  while  it  deepens  our  con- 
ception of  the  faith  which  would  follow  the  shepherd 
as  fearlessly  in  darkness  as  in  sunshine,  adds  force  to 
the  triumphant  joy  with  which  the  psalm  concludes. 

A  poem  so  finished  we  might  impute  to  laborious 
art,  but  this  was  not  the  genesis  of  the  psalm.  It  is 
a  work  of  genius  ;  it  sprang  forth  almost  unconsciously 
out  of  the  depths  of  a  childlike  heart.  David  sang  it 
because  he  could  not  help  it.  His  feelings  flowed  to  his 
lips  in  song  with  the  same  spontaneous  gush  as  the 
waters  of  a  mountain  spring. 

Now  add  to  that  power  of  genius  a  heart  full  of 
the  sense  of  God's  presence,  deeply  loving  God  as  the 
kingly  promoter  of  good  and  the  kingly  destroyer  of 
evil,  and  we  approach,  at  least,  to  the  true  idea  of 
scriptural  inspiration  as  far  as  the  Psalms  are  con- 
cerned. 

Before  we  explain  the  psalm,  it  is  well,  if  possible, 
to  ascertain  the  time  at  which  it  was  written.  We 
have  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  David's  Psalms.  The 
great  German  critic  denies  this  for  two  reasons :  first, 
on  account  of  its  softness  and  sweetness,  so  different 
from  the  striking  and  overmastering  force  of  David's 
style  ;  and  secondly;  on  account  of  the  reference  to  the 
Temple  in  the  last  verse.  But  these  reasons  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  deny  the  old  tradition  of  its 
authorship.  The  house  of  the  Lord  may  mean  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  tender  quality  of  the  psalm  comes 
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naturally  out  of  the  time  at  wliicli  I  shall  suppose  it  to 
be  written. 

Others  refer  its  composition — and  the  idea  lies  upon 
the  surface — to  the  time  when  David  lived  the  life  of  a 
shepherd.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  language 
would  also  seem  to  carry  us  back  to  the  early  period  of 
his  life.  But  the  religious  depth  and  the  whole  drift  of 
the  psalm  tend  to  make  this  view  untenable.  Again, 
the  whole  sentiment  and  scenery  of  the  poem  seem  to 
prove,  by  accumulative  evidence,  that  it  was  written  at 
the  time  when  the  forty-second  Psalm  was  written,  when 
David  had  taken  refuge  from  Absalom  among  the 
wide  uplands  which  lie  around  the  city  of  Mahanaim. 

This  is  the  view  we  shall  endeavour  to  develope. 
'  Meantime  one  critical  remark  will  lead  us  to  the 
spiritual  exposition  of  the  psalm.  It  is  demanded  of  a 
lyric  poem  that  it  should  be  a  united  whole.  Every 
part  must  have  an  influence  on  the  whole  impression, 
and  be  itself  bound  to  every  other  part.  There  may  be 
marked  transitions  of  thought,  abrupt  changes  in  the 
scenery,  as  in  this  psalm;  but  overmastering  these 
separate  impressions,  there  must  remain  at  the  end  of 
a  perusal  a  single  great  impression.  Now  we  find  this 
poem  impregnated  with  one  feeling,  the  feeling  of  trust 
in  God.  This  enters  into  all  the  images  and  their  ideas. 
This  it  is  which  harmonises  all  its  contrasts,  mellows  all 
its  changes,  and  unites  into  one  whole  the  quiet  con- 
templation of  the  first  verses,  the  gloom  of  the  fourth, 
the  triumph  of  the  fifth,  and  the  combined  retrospect 
and  prophecy  of  the  last ;  David's  spirit  of  trust  in  God 
pervades  the  whole. 
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The  illustration  of  this  trust  is  taken  from  pastoral 
life.  The  faithful  care  of  the  Oriental  shepherd  and  the 
trustfulness  of  the  sheep,  furnish  a  symbol  to  David  of 
the  mutual  relations  between  himself  and  God.  On  this 
account  the  psalm  has  been  referred  to  his  shepherd 
life.  But  let  us  see  if  these  images  were  not  suggested 
to  him  in  the  country  over  the  Jordan.  He  had  crossed 
the  river  and  ascended  the  slopes  till  he  came  to 
Mahanaim.  All  round  about  the  city  lay  the  great 
pastoral  land  of  Palestine.  Wide-rolling  downs,  cut  by 
deep  gorges  where  Jabbok  and  his  brethren  had  cleffc 
their  paths  to  the  Jordan ;  great  patches  of  forest  where 
the  vast  herds  of  cattle  wandered  at  will,  made  it  a 
country  of  '  enormous  parks.' 

With  Moab,  Bashan,  and  Eeuben,  it  was  the  great 
sheep- farm  of  the  East.  And  it  requires  no  imagination 
to  picture  David  looking  forth  in  melancholy  thought 
from  the  terraced  wall  of  Mahanaim  upon  the  uplands, 
and  seeing,  as  the  traveller  may  see  now,  the  shepherd 
bringing  the  flocks  at  noontide  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  trees  to  the  greenest  and  tenderest  pasture,  and,  as 
evening  fell,  leading  them  down  to  the  springs  of  quiet 
waters  to  slake  their  thirst. 

Picture  to  yourselves  the  mournful  king  watching 
that  landscape  in  his  solitude,  and  then,  as  darkness 
suddenly  fell,  and  the  outward  images  became  ideas  in 
the  brain,  you  will  feel  how  natural  it  was  that  this 
psalm  should  well  upwards  from  his  heart.  We  can 
almost  hear  the  quick,  spontaneous  words  which  rushed 
to  his  lips  as  he  retired  to  rest  — '  The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.' 
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Here,  in  this  first  verse,  we  find  two  of  the  activities 
of  faith.  'First,  it  appropriates  God.  '  The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd.' 

There  is  a  lifeless  faith  TN^ich  believes  in  God  as 
an  Omnipotent  Being,  far  away  in  the  heavens,  or  as 
Eternal  law,  or  as  a  metaphysical  abstraction  of  our 
own  ideas — a  belief  in  a  God  external  to  us.  This  is  belief 
in  the  worst  and  grossest  idol  which  the  heart  of  man 
has  ever  worshipped.  From  it  no  noble  act,  no  spiri- 
tual power  has  ever  flowed. 

There  is  a  living  faith  by  which  a  man  realises  God 
as  the  King  of  his  innermost  heart,  as  the  Presence  and 
Spirit  who  moves  in  all  his  action  and  all  his  suffering, 
as  the  Father,  loving,  good  and  just,  who  is  educating 
him  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  into  perfection.  This 
is  the  ennobling  faith  of  life.  It  is  the  origin  of  the 
highest  aspiration,  self-devotion  and  strength.  Out 
of  it  have  arisen  the  noblest  human  lives.  It  is  the 
power  of  appropriating  God.  It  was  the  faith  of  David 
— '  My  shepherd.' 

The  second  way  in  which  faith  displays  itself  in  these 
verses  is  as  the  power  of  seeing  the  invisible  in  the 
visible.  For  other  men,  the  scenery  and  life  which 
moved  round  Mahanaim  were  merely  scenery  and  life 
and  no  more ;  to  David,  the  whole  was  a  parable  of 
which  God  was  the  interpretation.  The  waving  tere- 
binths, the  blowing  grass,  the  tender  curving  of  the 
downs,  the  deep  shadows,  the  musical  waters  and  the 
wandering  sheep,  spoke  to  him  in  a  spiritual  language 
and  made  him  partaker  of  the  deeper  secret.  The  veil 
of  the  phsenomenal  was  lifted  up  and  he  beheld  the 
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spiritual.  God  is  here — my  God ;  it  is  He  wlio  is  all 
that  I  behold.  This  is  to  see  what  men  have  called  the 
'  open  secret.' 

JSTow  David  did  not  think  this  out.  It  can  never  be 
thought ;  it  must  be  felt,  as  he  felt  it,  in  a  high  poetical 
moment  of  inspiration.  But  it  is  the  only  truth  w^orth 
grasping  with  our  most  passionate  strength  in  our 
relation  to  the  world  of  Nature. 

It  was  seized  by  David ;  his  activity  of  faith  beheld, 
beneath  the  seen,  the  glory  of  the  unseen. 

And,  brethren,  to  go  through  this  world  of  God's, 
seeing  beneath  the  material  the  realities  of  the  im- 
material, gaining  confidence  in  the  immortal  from  the 
vision  of  the  mortal,  beholding  in  the  manifold  life  of 
Nature  revelations  of  the  manifold  life  of  God— no 
flowing  mountain  curve,  no  sound  of  wood  or  water,  no 
delicately  tinted  cloud,  no  march  of  stars  nor  order  of 
the  seasons  which  does  not  speak  to  us  of  Him — no 
horror  of  gloom  and  ruin  of  earthquake,  no  death,  no 
apparently  merciless  destruction,  which  does  not  shake 
us  to  our  centre  with  a  passionate  desire  to  prove  Him 
right — this  is  to  make  life  beautiful  and  awful,  dramatic, 
awake,  alive,  a  thing  of  high  passion  and  of  deep  com- 
munion with  the  Greatest  Mind. 

To  live  with  the  invisible,  and  in  it,  to  make  our  dull 
common  life,  and  the  pictorial  show  which  doth  en- 
compass it,  the  image  of  the  character  of  God,  the 
picture  of  His  work  in  us  and  on  the  world,  that  was 
David's  power  in  this  hour  of  sorrow,  and  is  for  ever 
one  of  the  noblest  exercises  of  Christian  faith. 
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Again,  we  find  in  this  psalm  the  childhke  simplicity 
of  faith. 

Some,  as  I  have  said,  have  argued,  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  diction,  that  it  was  written  in  David's 
youth.  But  its  simplicity  may  be  otherwise  accounted 
for.  David  was,  when  he  fled  from  Absalom,  a  par- 
taker of  very  bitter  sorrow. 

Now  one  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  intense 
grief  is  that  it  brings  back  to  us  the  simplicity  of  child- 
hood. We  do  not  argue  about  our  sorrow  when  it  is 
an  overwhelming  sorrow.  We  are  blinded,  speechless, 
conscious  of  a  deep  darkness  and  of  nothing  more. 
The  feelings,  then,  are  not  manifold,  not  influenced  by 
our  subtle  peculiarities  of  temperament,  but  simple. 
We  hear,  not  the  peculiar  minor  of  our  own  character, 
but  the  great  common  chords  of  the  universal  sorrow  of 
humanity.  By  a  sorrow  such  as  this,  David  had  been 
made  in  feeling  a  child  again.  So  it  happened  that  the 
expression  of  his  grief  was  soft  and  sweet  rather  than 
sublime.  Quiet,  deep  words,  freed  from  all  self-con- 
sciousness, all  metaphysical  thought,  all  delicate  shades 
of  sadness,  tell  us  here  of  his  profound  and  simple  pain. 
I  have  been  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
yet  the  Lord  is  my  shepherd.  That  was  all — childlike 
sorrow,  childlike  trust. 

How  often,  oh !  how  often,  do  we  desire  that  in  pain. 
When  our  sorrow  has  swept  over  us  like  a  torrent  and 
left  the  plains  of  the  heart  like  the  wilderness  of  stones 
and  desolation  which  an  Alpine  inundation  leaves  be- 
hind it,  who  has  not  felt  the  intensity  of  desire  to  get 
rid  of  the  imaginative  thought  which  wearies  life,  the 
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imaginative  feeling  so  torturing  to  the  heart,  the  vivid- 
ness of  memories  which  will  invade  the  soul,  the  re- 
iterated self-consciousness  and  the  mysteries  of  doubt 
which,  suggested  by  grief,  come  crowding  in  upon 
the  intellect — and  to  return  to  the  simple  passion  of 
sorrow  which  belongs  to  the  heart  of  a  child  ? 

And  if  our  sorrow  be  deep  enough  and  be  not  con- 
nected with  mental  doubt,  this  is  what  takes  place.  Our 
grief  becomes  almost  infantine  in  feeling.  We  only  feel, 
'  I  am  miserable,'  and  no  more.  Sometimes  with  that 
there  comes  '  the  passion  of  death,'  but  oftener  (for  the 
heart,  even  in  its  agony,  is  elastic),  there  is  the  craving, 
intensely  strong,  of  throwing  our  whole  being,  with  all 
its  unbearable  burden,  upon  another  heart.  The  usual 
haughty  isolation,  the  customary  reserve,  is  lost  in  the 
longing  for  sympathy.  Nature  conquers  conventionality; 
we  become  the  natural  child  again. 

But  the  craving  does  not  die ;  it  increases  till  we  find 
its  deeper  meaning.  It  dimly  points  to  a  diviner  Friend 
than  anyone  on  earth.  It  can  only  find  its  full  satis- 
faction in  the  realised  sympathy  of  God  our  Father. 
'  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd.' 

Brethren,  in  the  eternal  love  of  God  in  Christ  find 
your  refuge  from  hopelessness.  Let  the  childlike  depth 
of  sorrow  bring  about  the  childlike  depth  of  trust  in 
Him.  Tour  pain  is  His.  He  is  sacrificing  Himself  for 
the  world  in  your  agony.  Eealise  that  your  sorrow  is  His 
love  working  in  you  for  the  blessing  of  the  race.  Throw 
yourself  into  that  thought,  and  trust  in  Him.  And 
there  will  be  with  you  then  the  peace  which  believes, 
the  peace  which  makes  you  content  to  sacrifice  your- 
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self  as  the  instrument  of  love,  tlie  peace  of  being  loved 
and  of  loving.  You  shall  lie  down  in  tender  pastures 
of  God's  calm,  and  be  led  beside  the  quietness  of  His 
waters  of  refreshment. 

We  can  account  still  further  for  the  simplicity  of  this 
psalm,  because  David  had  really  returned,  through  the 
power  of  association^  to  his  childhood.  As  he  looked 
forth  upon  the  grassy  country  covered  with  the  feeding 
sheep  and  saw  them  led  by  the  shepherd,  his  thoughts 
were  swept  back  to  Bethlehem  and  he  breathed  the 
atmosphere  of  his  childhood.  He  became  a  youth  again. 
In  his  exile,  once  more  he  saw,  ^  flashing  upon  his  inward 
eye,'  the  wild  ridges  eastward  of  Bethlehem,  where  he 
had  shepherded  his  flocks  upon  the  pastures  over  which 
centuries  afterwards  a  greater  than-  David  was  sung  by 
the  heavenly  host.  Again  he  saw  himself  leading  his 
sheep  with  staff  and  rod  through  the  gloomy  gorges  of 
the  hills  to  shelter  them  at  noon  and  water  them  at  even : 
and  now,  with  the  faith  of  the  man  and  child  combined, 
he  represented  to  himself  in  simple  words  a  like  relation 
between  himself  and  God.  '  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd. 
My  care  for  my  sheep  of  old  is  a  faint  image  of  His  care 
for  me.' 

There  is  something  wonderfully  touching  in  this 
simple  faith  in  God.  What  would  not  some  of  us  give 
if  we  could  free  ourselves  from  our  passionate  question- 
ings of  the  love  of  God,  from  the  torture  of  feeling  that 
this  world  is  an  accursed  place,  where  God  cannot  be, 
and  gain  this  unquestioning  tenderness  of  quiet  faith  ? 
It  is  so  hard  a  battle  against  doubt  and  fear  and  coldness 
of  heart,  harder  the  more  we  know  and  the  more  finely 
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we  feel,  that  to  win  that  faith  seems  almost  the  most 
beautiful  possession  possible  to  man.  And  yet  David 
was  not  one  of  those  apathetic  characters  to  whom  we 
usually  attribute  such  a  faith.  He  had  passed  through 
nearly  every  phase  of  life  and  been  great  in  each — had 
been  shepherd,  hunter,  warrior,  musician,  poet,  the 
people's  idol,  the  exile,  the  freebooter,  the  chivalrous 
companion,  the  general,  the  king.  He  had  felt  nearly 
every  phase  of  feeling  and  that  with  peculiar  depth,  pure 
love  and  impure,  patriotism,  friendship,  sorrow  in  all  its 
forms,  joy  and  triumph  in  varied  circumstance :  almost 
every  feeling  in  relation  to  God,  as  Lord  of  Nature, 
Director  of  life,  ideal  Perfection  to  be  thirsted  after, 
the  Punisher  and  For  giver  of  sin. 

This  was  no  dull  unimpassioned  spirit,  and  yet  here 
we  find  the  many-sided  deep-souled  man  speaking  like 
the  simplest  child.  It  is  a  deep,  deep  lesson.  What  it 
means  cannot  be  put  in  words.  Those  who  can  read  it 
true  will  feel  it  better  for  the  silence. 

But  when  the  impulse  derived  from  association  was 
over  and  David  began  to  realise  that  he  was  no  longer 
the  youth  of  Bethlehem,  still  he  looked  back  'upon  his 
life  with  the  same  thought  in  his  mind  and  felt  that 
through  all  Jehovah  had  been  his  Shepherd.  Out  of  a 
thousand  dangers  rescued,  out  of  deep  guilt  restored, 
in  times  which  needed  wary  walking  directed,  there  had 
been  ever  with  him  an  invisible  Guide  and  Friend. 
Thinking  on  this,  David's  faith  would  take  to  itself 
additional  force.  For  the  strength  of  faith  is  the  product 
of  experience.  In  the  past  I  see  now  He  has  been  with 
me,  therefore  in  the  present  He  will  still  be  true. 

I  p 
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Therefore,  Christian  men,   when  the   gloom  round 
your  path  is  deep  and  incomprehensible,  then  it  is  wise 
sometimes  to  look  back  ;  not  to  add  to  yonr  darkness  by 
regret  for  vanished  joy,  but  to  see  what  God  has  done 
for  you.     We  cannot  understand  any  portion  of  our  life 
when  we  are  involved  in  it.     We  see  it  too  closely  and 
too  passionately.     Much,  as  long  as  we   are  here,  we 
shall  never   comprehend,   but   some    things   we   may. 
Look  back  on  yourself  many  years  ago,  hovering  on  the 
brink  of  some  terrible  temptation,  and  you  will  see  now, 
in   some  slight  occurrence  which  scarcely  struck  you 
then,  the  hand  of  God  which  drew  you  back  from  the 
precipice.      Look  back  upon  yourself  when  you  were 
enslaved  by  some  guilty  passion,  or  losing  your  true 
life  in  fashion  or  in  gain,  and  now,  in  some  dim  impulse 
which  came,  you  know  not  how,  you  will  recognise  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  drove  you  forth  from 
ruin.     Look  back  upon  yourself  when  your  grief  was 
deep  and  your  trial  too  bitter  for  your  heart,  and  you 
were  tempted  to  drown  memory  in  excitement  or  to 
harden  your  heart  to  rock  that  you  might  feel  no  more, 
and  you  will  now  see  how  some  fresh  interest,  or  some 
friend,  or  some  new  sympathy  reconciled  you  to  life  and 
made  your  heart  beat  with  added  tenderness.    You  will 
now  feel  that   these  were  the  messengers  of  an  ever- 
watchful  God,  and  faith  in  God  in  the  gloomy  present 
will  be  born,  like  David's,  afresh  from  the  knowledge  of 
His  presence  with  you  in  past  experience.     The  Lord 
has  been  my  Shepherd,  therefore  He  is  my  Shepherd. 

Then  it  is  that  we   are  enabled  through  this  retro- 
spective faith  to  see,  even  in  the  darkness  of  the  present. 
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not  all,  but  sometliing  of  God's  love.  David  learnt  three 
things.  He  learnt  that  the  intervals  of  rest  in  trial 
are  the  kindness  of  God.  There  is  nothing  without  its 
compensation  in  this  world.  Some  are  happy  all  their 
lives.  Set  over  against  that,  that  they  never  know  what 
exquisite,  passionate  joy  may  be.  Others  are,  like  David, 
tried  continually ;  but  in  the  intervals  of  trial,  how  deep 
is  the  relief  and  how  intense  the  joy !  No  one  who  has 
not  suffered  great  physical  pain  can  know  the  indescri- 
bable repose  of  freedom  from  it.  No  one  who  has  not 
endured  a  long  illness  can  understand  the  fine  and 
delicate  delight  which  is  given  to  a  slow  convalescence. 
Never  can  a  man  forget  what  then  he  felt  and  saw  and 
heard.  The  voice  of  one  he  loved,  the  sympathy  of  a 
friend,  the  care  of  a  mother,  brought  with  them  then  a 
marvellous  thrill  and  quivering  of  heart  unknown  before. 
How  every  sense  was  quickened  and  with  what  a  subtle 
rapture  did  floating  cloud  and  flowing  water,  the  whis- 
pering talk  of  the  trees,  the  fresh  breath  of  the  pure  air 
allure  the  ear  and  charm  the  eye,  and  drop  upon  the 
heart  the  dew  of  a  second  life. 

So  it  is  in  trial  when  God  gives  an  interval  of  rest. 
'He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures.  He 
leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.'  These  are  the 
simple  expressions  of  the  serene  joy  of  David  in  the 
moment  when  God  had  lifted  him  above  his  sorrow  into 
the  region  of  pure  trust.  It  is  thus  that  God  concen- 
trates joy  for  the  weary  of  heart.  That  which  is  spread 
for  the  happy  over  a  large  surface  is  poured  by  God  in 
its  quintessence  into  a  day  or  an  hour  for  the  suffering. 

F  2 
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But  it  is  not  only  keen  joy  which  God  gives  ns  in 
trial,  but  also  strength.  '  He  restoreth  my  soul ; '  i.e. 
He  gives  me  back  my  vitality,  my  force  of  life.  He  does 
not  remove  at  once  our  suffering — that  would  ruin  our 
character;  He  does  not  only  give  us  comfort — ^that 
would  weaken  character.  He  gives  us  power ;  for  the 
true  comforter  is  the  strengthener  in  pain,  not  the  re- 
mover of  pain. 

So  we  are  restored  through  trial  to  the  force  of  cha- 
racter which  we  had  lost  in  ease  ;  we  are  fitted  for  our 
toil  on  earth  and  in  heaven  as  the  mountain  pine  is 
fitted  for  its  work,  by  the  tempests  which  sway  into 
strength  of  soft  iron  the  folded  fibres  of  its  trunk,  and 
cause  its  roots  to  clasp  with  a  giant's  grip  the  rocks 
and  earth  beneath.  There  is  much  for  us  to  do  here, 
there  is  infinitely  more  for  us  to  do  beyond  the  grave  ; 
we  need  to  be  prepared,  and  God  prepares  us  by  resist- 
ance in  difficulty,  by  endurance  in  pain. 

Lastly.  God  is  teaching  us  in  trial  to  walk  after  Him 
in  a  straighter  path.  David  saw  the  shepherd  going  be- 
fore the  sheep  and,  by  his  straightness  of  walk,  keeping 
them  from  wandering,  and  he  made  the  picture  spiritual. 
In  my  sorrow,  by  my  sorrow.  He  is  leading  me  into  paths 
of  righteousness.  '  Before  I  was  chastened  I  went  wrong, 
but  now  have  I  kept  Thy  word.' 

When  all  is  most  happy,  then  are  we  in  most  danger. 
Not  on  the  rocky  ridge  of  difficulty,  but  in  the  ease  of  a 
summer  life,  are  our  feet  most  doomed  to  slip.  Ex- 
citement passes  into  folly,  and  folly  into  sin.  We 
enervate  ourselves  in  the  oasis,  till  we  have  no  strength 
to  combat  with  the  desert. 
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But  when  God  burns  up  our  conventional  life,  we  dread 
for  ever  afterward  our  comfort  and  our  ease.  We  con- 
trast, then,  the  fever  of  passions  which  youth  has  almost 
consecrated  with  its  own  brightness  with  the  lasting 
enthusiasm  of  the  higher  love.  We  contrast  the  excite- 
ment of  the  earth  with  the  still  joy  of  union  with  the 
truth ;  the  vain  show  in  which  we  have  walked,  and  its 
disquietude,  with  the  deep  realities  and  deeper  peace  of 
the  eternal  life  with  God.  The  visions  of  this  world  are 
seen  worn  and  faded  in  the  glow  of  the  Sun  of  Eighteous- 
ness.  It  is  in  the  hour  of  that  stem  revelation,  when  our 
old  life  is  shrivelled  like  a  scroll,  that  we  are  thrown 
upon  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls.  He  goes 
before  us,  and  we  know  His  voice.  Straight  as  an  arrow 
He  leads  us  on  in  righteousness,  day  by  day  we  follow 
Him  more  truly.  Before  us  shines  the  goal,  and  subdued 
and  strengthened  by  our  trial,  we  turn  aside  no  longer, 
but  in  the  midst  of  a  wavering  and  evil  world  run 
home. 

This  was  the  vision  of  experience  which  David  had  in 
the  hour  of  his  suffering.  God,  the  giver  of  great  joy ; 
God,  the  strength  of  his  heart ;  God,  the  guide  into 
righteousness ;  in  one  word,  God,  the  Shepherd  of  his 
life. 

There  is  but  one  organ  whereby  we  may  see  the  same. 
It  is  faith  exhibited  as  trust.  Without  it,  this  world  is 
still  that  ancient,  terrible  mystery,  deepening  into  deeper 
gloom  as  sorrow  deepens  in  us  and  around  us,  and 
roUing  in  upon  the  heart  ever  colder  and  lonelier  waters 
as  life  grows  darker  to  its  close.  With  it,  the  dark- 
ness is  uplifted.     We  see  the  other  world  of  life  and 
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love  beneath.  We  behold  God  as  He  is — the  Father  of 
the  race,  the  Lover  of  our  souls,  the  Educator  of  hu- 
manity. Life  leaps  out  of  trial,  joy  out  of  pain,  at  this 
vision.  It  is  true,  we  cry ;  God  has  not  forgotten  me, 
nor  my  brothers.  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  the  Lord  is 
our  Shepherd ;  vs/'e  shall  not  want  for  evermore. 
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[March  17,  1867.] 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  PSALM. 

Psalm  xxiii.  4-6. 

The  essential  value  of  the  Bible  as  the  book  of  books  is 
its  union  of  the  universal  and  the  particular.  Its  grand 
subjects  are  the  history  of  God's  education  of  the  race 
of  man  and  the  history  of  the  heart  of  man  in  its  rela- 
tions to  God.  As  such  it  speaks  of  feelings  common  to  all 
men  and  of  principles  which  are  true  for  all  men.  This 
is  its  universal  interest.  But  it  has  also  a  ^particular 
interest.  It  was  written  by  men,  but  these  men  were 
Hebrews.  The  mode,  then,  in  which  these  universal 
truths  were  given  was  Hebrew ;  they  were  clothed  with 
images  taken  from  Hebrew  scenery  and  Hebrew  life, 
they  were  connected  with  Hebrew  history,  they  were  in- 
woven with  the  lives  of  particular  Hebrew  men.  The 
Bible,  then,  is  not  only  divine  but  human,  and  not  only 
human  and  divine  but  Hebrew. 

Now  when  the  two  former  ideas,  which  are  universal 
because  they  are  spiritual,  are  alone  dwelt  on,  the  Bible 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  unreal.  We  see  ourselves,  our 
own  trials,  our  own  opinions,  our  favourite  doctrines,  in 
the  Old  Testament  history.  We  become  fond,  like  the 
Greek  boy,  of  the  reflection,  and  we  can  see  nothing  but 
ourselves.  This  tendency  has  expended  itself  upon  the 
Psalms.     They  have  been  so  robbed  of  personality,  so 
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exclusively,  some  of  them,  applied  as  Messianic  pro- 
phecies, so  exclusively,  others  of  them,  seen  as  mystical 
expressions  of  spiritual  feeling,  that  all  sense  of  their 
historical  reality  has  perished  in  the  minds  of  many. 
They  are  a  source  of  comfort  and  help  to  especially  reli- 
gious men,  they  have  but  little  interest  to  the  generality. 
They  have  been  removed  into  a  sphere  of  thought  into 
which  many  no  more  enter  than  they  do  into  the 
writings  of  the  mystics  of  the  middle  ages. 

Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  reawaken  interest  in  the 
Psalms,  we  should  try  to  add  to  that  which  is  universal 
in  them  that  which  is  particular.  We  should  dwell  upon 
the  Hebrew  element  in  them,  connect  them  with  the  lives 
and  passions  of  the  Hebrew  wi'iters,  and  show  how 
their  imagery  grew  as  naturally  out  of  the  scenery  of 
Palestine  as  their  modes  of  expression  were  coloured  by 
the  every-day  life  of  its  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  have  thus  clearly  found 
out  what  is  Hebrew  and  temporary  in  them,  we  are  for 
the  first  time  in  the  position  to  find  out  clearly  what  is 
universal  in  them.  Knowing  the  particular,  we  can  ab- 
stract it  and  leave  the  universal.  Without  the  know- 
ledge which  can  make  this  distinction,  we  are  in  danger 
of  making  Hebrew  modes  of  thought  and  action  the 
measures  of  the  thought  and  the  models  of  the  action  of 
the  present  day.  The  whole  of  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  from  the  very  earliest  period,  is  rife  with 
examples  of  this  tendency.  Men  imputed  to  that  which 
was  Hebrew,  human  and  temporary  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  same  divine  authority  and  infallibility  which 
belong  only  to  that  which  is  universal  in  the  Bible.     It 
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is  here,  therefore,  that  the  Tisefuhiess  of  accurate  know- 
ledge and  criticism  appears  most  clearly  as  a  balance  to 
ignorant  but  well-meaning  spiritual  enthusiasm. 

Our  object  this  morning  is  to  show  the  particular  in 
this  Psalm  by  connecting  the  last  three  verses  with  the 
history  of  David  when  he  fled  to  Mahanaim,  and  to 
bring  out  that  which  is  universal  in  it — the  pervading 
idea  of  faith  in  God. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  fourth  verse. 

The  image  of  David's  great  distress,  '  the  valley,'  or 
ravine,  '  of  the  shadow  of  death,'  or,  as  it  may  be  trans- 
lated, '  of  deep  shades,'  can,  without  any  fancifulness,  be 
connected  with  the  scenery  through  which  he  passed  in 
his  flight.  He  must,  after  crossing  Olivet,  have  descended 
to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  by  one  of  the  rocky  passes 
which  lead  from  the  table-land  of  Jerusalem.  These 
deep  ravines  are  full  of  ghastly  shadows,  and  David 
passed  down  one  of  them  as  the  evening  had  begun  to 
fall,  and  waited  by  the  ford  of  Jordan  till  midnight. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  we  have  here  the  source  of 
the  image  in  this  verse.  Such  a  march  must  have  im- 
pressed itself  strongly  on  his  imagination.  The  weird 
and  fierce  character  of  the  desolate  ravine,  the  long  and 
deathly  shadows  which  chilled  him  as  the  sun  sank,  the 
fierce  curses  of  Shimei,  the  fear  behind  him,  the  agony 
in  his  own  heart  repeating  the  impression  of  the  land- 
scape, fastened  the  image  of  it  in  his  memory  for  ever. 
He  has  thrown  it  into  poetry  in  this  verse.  For,  now, 
when  he  mused  upon  his  trial,  he  transferred  to  the 
present  feelings  of  his  heart  at  Mahanaim  the  agony 
of  that  terrible  day,  but  added  to  it  the  declaration  of 
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the  faith  in  God  which  his  deliverance  had  made  strong 
within  him. 

And  his  words  have  become  since  then  the  expression 
of  the  feelings  of  all  men  in  intensity  of  trial.  They  are 
generally  applied  to  that  time  when  the  last  great 
struggle  is  approaching,  when  the  soul,  entering  on  the 
border  land  of  the  unkaown,  shudders  in  the  chill 
shadows  of  coming  death.  No  man  can  say  that  that 
sharp  severance  from  all  that  is  customary,  and  that 
first  moment  of  a  strange  life,  is  not  a  time  of  awe  and 
trial ;  but  oh  !  God  knows  that  there  are  valleys  of  the 
shadow  of  death  in  life  itself  which  are  worse  than 
death  a  thousand  times.  It  is  enough  to  make  a  grave 
man  smile  to  hear  death  spoken  of  as  tlie  evil  of  evils. 
Why,  thousands,  every  year,  even  of  those  who  have  no 
hope  in  the  future,  welcome  death  as  the  releaser,  the 
friend.     It  is  more  tolerable  than  life. 

There  are  times  when  a  man  feels  that  all  real  life  is 
over  for  ever,  when  he  has  seen  every  costly  argosy  of 
hope  sink  like  lead  in  the  dark  waters  of  the  past,  when 
the  future  stretches  before  him  a  barren  plain  of  dreary 
sea,  on  which  a  fiery  sun  is  burning. 

There  are  times  when  another  has  at  last  felt 
that  all  the  past  has  been  unutterable  folly  and  darker 
sin.  He  looks  back  upon  his  youth,  and  knows  that 
never,  never  more  '  the  freshness  of  his  early  inspira- 
tion' can  return.  The  pure  breeze  of  an  innocent 
morning  was  once  about  his  way,  he  hides  his  head  now 
from  the  fiery  simoom  of  remorse  in  the  desert  of 
his  guilty  life.  It  is  the  conscience's  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death. 
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There  are  times,  too,  even  in  youtli,  when,  by  a  single 
blow,  all  the  odour  and  colour  have  been  taken  out  of 
living,  when  the  treachery  of  lover  or  friend  has  made 
everything  in  existence  taste  badly  afterwards,  and  we, 
tortured  and  wrung  with  the  bitterest  of  bitternesses, 
say  in  our  blindness  that  all  is  evil  and  not  good.  It  is 
the  heart's  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

And  there  are  times,  even  in  the  truest  Christian 
life,  when  all  faith  is  blotted  out  and  God  seems  to 
become  a  phantom,  an  impersonal  fate,  careless  of  the 
lives  of  men,  or  exacting  a  blind  vengeance ;  leaving  us 
here  to  struggle  for  our  life  as  a  man  struggles  in  a 
stormy  sea ;  so  unsustained  and  so  abandoned  that  we 
cry  out  in  despair,  '  There  is  no  Father  in  heaven,  no 
goodness  ruling  all.'  Our  prayer,  wild  in  its  fervour  as 
the  Syro-Phoenician  woman's,  has  the  same  reply — 
'  He  answered  her  never  a  word.'  It  is  the  spirit's 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Now  what  was  David's  refuge  in  one  of  these  awful 
hours?  It  was  faith  in  God,  the  Ever-Near.  David 
had  entered  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  of  the 
heart;  he  had  been  betrayed,  insulted,  exiled  by  the 
one  whom  he  had  loved  best.  It  was  enough  to  make 
him  disbelieve  in  divine  goodness  and  human  tender- 
ness, enough  to  harden  his  heart  into  steel  against 
God,  into  cruelty  against  man.  In  noble  faith  he  es- 
caped from  that  ruin  of  the  soul,  and  threw  himself 
upon  God — '  I  will  fear  no  evil  for  thou  art  with  me.' 

Brethren,  who  have  suffered  from  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  heart,  from  human  treachery  when  the 
traitor  has  been  most  dear  to  you,  the  only  refuge  of 
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your  soul  is  to  believe  in  a  living  Person,  who  through 
the  glooni,  with  undying  love,  is  guiding  your  blind  steps 
as  a  shepherd  with  his  rod  and  staff ;  for  fhat,  if  it  can- 
not yet  be  comfort,  is  at  least  the  source  of  endurance, 
the  means  of  avoiding  hardness  of  heart  or  recklessness 
of  life,  the  one  thing  which  keeps  alive  the  old  tender- 
ness of  feeling.  For  life  and  death,  cling  to  the  love  of 
God.    Have  faith  in  God,  the  Educator  of  human  souls. 

It  is  the  same  remedy  when  you  despair  of  the  past 
or  of  the  future.  '  It  is  well,'  you  say,  '  to  speak  of 
faith  to  me.  I  cannot  believe.'  Yes,  you  can ;  for  in 
your  case  it  is  not  the  feeling  of  faith  which  is  wanted, 
but  the  action  of  faith.  '  All  has  been  failure,'  you  say. 
'  I  had  rather  die  than  endure  the  future.' 

It  is  faith  in  God,  then,  to  try  again ;  to  cast  that 
thought  of  death  away  and  go  forth  into  the  wilderness 
to  bear  your  cross  in  solitude,  till  God  bring  to  your 
heart  the  virtue  of  Christ's  conquest  in  the  desert,  and 
the  angel  of  strength  send  you  forth  again  to  lead  a 
tenderer  and  an  intenser  life. 

And  if  it  is  not  so  much  the  horror  of  the  future  as 
the  recollection  of  sin  in  the  past  which  makes  memory 
a  curse  and  a  fire  within  you,  then  God  does  not  de- 
mand of  you  a  high- wrought  feeling  of  faith  and  trust. 
The  faith  He  asks  then  is  only  enough  faith  not  to 
despair,  not  to  sin  the  sin  of  Judas,  only  sufficient  faith 
to  strive  to  do  better  for  the  future.  The  effort  itself  is 
faith  in  Him.  And  if  God  be  true,  there  is  a  blessed 
redemption  which  has  been  wrought  for  you.  God's 
love  in  Christ  forgets  and  forgives  the  past,  and  opens 
to  you  a  new  life.     Eemorse  is  slain  by  belief  in  love. 
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The  spirit  of  Christ's  sacrifice  becomes  in  you  a  power 
of  resistance  against  evil,  and  a  life  which  kindles  in 
yon  a  progressive  righteousness.  Following  Him  with 
faltering  steps,  you  will  pass  out  of  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  in  sin. 

And  if  there  be  one  among  you  who  has  entered  that 
awful  shadow  of  doubt,  which  is  sometimes  the  fate  of 
the  truest  follower  of  Christ,  to  him  we  do  not  say 
'  Believe,'  for  belief  is  the  very  point  attacked,  but  we 
do  say  'Do  not  despair.'  There  is  a  faith  even  in 
doubt,  and  it  consists  in  striving  to  be  true  to  goodness 
and  truth,  even  though  you  cannot  believe  in  God  the 
good, or  in  God  the  true.  It  consists  in  feeling  that 
doubt  is,  though  sometimes  necessary,  not  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  soul.  It  consists  in  determining  to 
realise  and  know  clearly  what  your  doubts  are,  that  you 
may  contend,  not  with  a  shadowy  enemy,  but  with  a 
well-defined  enemy.  It  consists  in  resolution  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  your  condition,  but  to  press  forward  to 
something  higher,  for  doubt  is  often  as  lazy  as  religious 
assurance  tends  to  be,  and  as  productive  of  the  same 
kind  of  spiritual  pride  and  isolation.  To  act  on  these 
principles  in  the  deepest  darkness  of  the  spirit  is  still 
possible,  and  it  is  a  germ  of  faith  in  God  which  will 
grow  into  the  perfect  flower  of  a  bright  belief.  For 
God's  presence  with  you  is  not  destroyed  by  your  doubt. 
You  are  still  His  child.  No  feeling  of  yours  can  alter 
that  divine  fact.  He  is  too  persistently  your  Father  to 
permit  your  cry  of  unbelief  to  become  the  cry  of  your 
whole  life.  Out  of  the  gloom  of  outer  darkness  He  is 
at  this  very  moment  leading  you  like  a  shepherd. 
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These  are  some  of  the  spiritual  applications  of  this 
verse.  It  sprang  from  the  heart  of  a  Hebrew  king.  It 
has  found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  all  humanity. 

The  next  verse — on  the  supposition  that  the  psalm 
was  written  at  the  time  when  David  was  at  Mahanaim, 
is  at  once  comprehensible.  It  is  a  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  the  blessings  of  friendship  which  were  given  him  in 
his  exile."^ 

Far  away  in  the  Eastern  city  there  came  consolation 
to  the  wearied  man.  New  friends  sprang  up  out  of  his 
misfortune,  old  friends  were  proved  in  his  misfortune. 
Food,  comfort,  sympathisers  were  given  to  him,  till  at  last 
his  heart  expressed  its  gratitude  in  this  psalm — ^  Thou 
preparest  a  table  for  me,'  &c. 

One  of  the  sad  comforts  of  trial  is  this,  that  it  is  the 
touchstone  of  friendship.  We  realise  then  who  are  true 
gold.  One  of  its  deepest  blessings  is  that  then  friend- 
ship, by  its  expansion,  by  its  abandonment  of  reserve,  by 
the  pleasure  of  giving  and  of  receiving,  is  deepened  into 
an  abiding  power.  We  often  lose  in  trial  what  is  cal- 
culable, we  offcener  gain  what  is  incalculable. 

Precisely  the  same  principle  holds  good  in  the  spiritual 
world.  The  blessing  of  aU  trial  is  that  it  disperses  the 
vain  shows  of  life  on  which  we  rested,  and  makes  Christ, 
the  Eternal  Certainty,  more  deeply  known,  more  deeply 
ours  as  the  Friend  who  loveth  at  all  times.  This  is  one 
of  the  true  points  of  view  from  which  to  look  upon  the 
sufferings  of  life — they  are  leading  us  to  know  Christ 
better. 

But  how?    How  do  we  know  another?     Only  by 

*  2  Sam.  xvii.  27-29. 
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entering  into  his  spirit,  by  sharing  in  his  life.  There 
is  a  broad  distinction  between  an  acquaintance  and  a 
friend.  We  may  see  an  acquaintance  every  day,  but  we 
never  see  his  heart.  We  hover  with  him  over  the  sur- 
faces of  things,  touching,  it  may  be,  now  and  then  the 
real  inward  life  as  a  swallow  touches  a  stream  in  its 
flight,  but  we  never  dwell  with  him  within  the  temple  of 
inward  thought  or  enter  with  him  into  the  inner  shrine 
of  feeling. 

A  friend — how  different !  one  to  whom  your  heart  has 
opened  itself  as  freely  as  a  flower  to  the  sun,  to  receive 
from  whom  is  pleasure,  for  whom  to  sacrifice  yourself 
is  the  purest  joy,  the  secret  springs  of  whose  life  you 
have  stood  beside  with  awe  and  love,  whose  silence  is  as 
vocal  to  you  as  speech,  whose  passing  expressions  of 
countenance  convey  histories,  whose  being  has  passed 
into  yours,  and  yours  into  his,  each  complementing  and 
exalting  each,  with  whom  you  have  shared  existence 
and  all  its  passions,  whose  sorrow  and  whose  joy  move 
you  as  the  coming  spring  moves  the  woodland,  who 
has  received  as  much  from  you  as  you  from  him.  This 
is  true  friendship,  and  its  peculiar  mark  is  that  through 
participation  in  the  life  and  feelings  of  your  friend  you 
have  become  at  home  in  his  nature. 

So  is  it  with  Christ  and  the  Christian  man.  You  ask 
to  be  the  friend  of  Christ.  You  cannot  be  that  without 
partaking  in  some  degree  of  His  life.  You  ask  to  be 
glorified  with  Him.  You  must  first  drink  the  cup  He 
drank,  be  baptised  with  His  baptism.  The  great  law  of 
His  life  must  embrace  us  also — the  law  of  sacrifice.  We 
should  not  grieve  too  sorely  when  we  pass  through  the 
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valley  of  pain,  for  in  that  God  is  accepting  us  as  His 
sons.  When  the  sacrifice  is  accomplished,  we  shall  find 
that  we  have  made  centuries  of  progress  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Saviour  and  our  Father.  We  shall  know 
that  we  have  entered  into  their  life  ;  that  conformity  to 
their  sacrifices  has  been  indeed  the  gate  to  their  mar- 
vellous friendship.  Our  cup  will  run  over  with  joy — the 
joy  of  willing  love. 

Finally,  the  last  verse  combines  the  retrospect  and 
the  prospect  of  faith.  David  glances  back  over  his 
whole  life,  and  declares  that  it  has  been  very  good. 
*  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life.'  That  is  the  expression,  not  of  a  youth- 
ful shepherd's,  but  of  a  man's  experience,  and  it  is  an 
expression  of  triumphant  faith. 

It  was  not  everyone  who  in  David's  place  would  have 
said  so  thm.  Who  was  it,  we  ask,  who  spoke  these 
words  ?  Was  it  one  who  had  been  a  child  of  good  fortune 
from  his  youth  ?  No  ;  it  was  one  who  had  held  his  life 
in  his  hand  for  years,  whose  life  as  king  had  been  one 
of  sore  trial  and  of  constant  war,  who  had  borne  the 
toil  of  forming  a  wild  people  and  of  weighty  cares  of 
State,  whose  spiritual  trials  had  been  deep  as  his  own 
passionate  character;  one  who  even  now  as  he  spoke 
these  words  was  under  the  thundercloud  of  an  awful 
sorrow.  His  dearest  had  deceived  his  heart.  On  one 
all  the  affection  of  David's  princely,  sensitive  spirit  had 
been  lavished,  and  it  was  that  very  son  who  now  repaid 
him  by  rebellion,  by  dark  ingratitude,  by  insults  darker 
still.  Add  to  this,  that  David  must  have  felt  that  this 
was  the  foretold  punishment  of  his  worst  and  blackest 
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guilt.  This  man,  then,  driven  out  an  exile,  a  prej  to 
such  a  vulture  pain  in  his  heart  of  sorrow  and  of  sin, 
how  do  we  find  him  ?  Crying  out  against  God  with 
unmanly  railing,  miserable  retrospective  weeping,  hope- 
lessness for  the  future  ?  Anything  but  that.  Resolute, 
cheerful,  victorious  over  himself  and  circumstances, 
triumphant  in  faith  in  God,  looking  back  on  his  life  as 
if  it  were  one  scene  of  blessing,  looking  forward  with 
radiant  hope  to  dwelling  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for 
ever. 

It  does  the  spirit  good,  and  makes  the  blood  run 
quicker,  and  kindles  in  our  faithless  sentimental  hearts 
some  fire  of  manly  and  Christian  strength,  to  read 
this. 

This  is  the  victory  of  faith  in  God — in  the  midst  of 
bitter  sorrow  and  outward  gloom — thanksgiving  for  the 
past,  joyful  hope  for  the  future. 

0  brethren,  who  are  mourning,  or  despairing,  or 
sleeping  in  the  sloth  of  trouble,  you  who  have  higher 
teaching  and  a  nobler  example  than  David  had,  awake 
out  of  your  dreamy,  self-conscious,  self-torturing  life, 
and  go  forth  like  men  who  know  what  Christ  Jesus  was, 
to  meet  the  solemnities  and  to  conquer  the  trials  of 
existence,  believing  in  a  Shepherd  of  your  souls.  Then 
faith  in  Him  will  support  you  in  duty  ;  and  duty  firmly 
done  will  strengthen  faith,  till  at  last,  when  all  is  over 
here,  and  the  noise  and  strife  of  the  earthly  battle  fades 
upon  your  dying  ear,  and  you  hear,  instead  thereof, 
the  deep  and  musical  sound  of  the  ocean  of  eternity, 
and  see  the  lights  of  heaven  shining  on  its  waters,  still 
and  fair  in  their  radiant  rest,  your  faith  will  raise  the 
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song  of  conquest,  and  in  its  retrospect  of  the  life  which 
has  ended,  and  its  forward  glance  npon  the  life  to  come, 
take  up  the  poetic  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  king, 
*  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
for  ever/ 
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[March  31,  1867.] 

THE     VIRGIN'S    CHARACTER. 

Luke  i.  46-55. 

In  the  course  of  last  week,  the  Church  celebrated  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Lady  Day,  as  we 
call  it  in  common  talk,  is  the  day  on  which  the  history 
of  Christianity  begins,  and  the  collect  which  is  read  in 
the  course  of  the  appointed  service  supposes  this  by 
speaking  of  the  Incarnation. 

It  is  impossible,  in  treating  of  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity,  to  pass  over  without  a  word  the  life  of 
one  whose  image  has  dwelt  so  long  and  so  purely  in  the 
heart  of  Christendom,  whose  worship  has  moulded  so 
deeply  the  movements  of  history,  and  so  civilised  and 
softened  the  character  of  nations ;  whose  tender 
womanhood  as  maiden  and  mother  has  so  supremely 
influenced  art,  and  so  widely  modified  by  its  ideal  the 
literature  of  Europe. 

She  probably  passed  her  early  life  in  the  village  of 
Nazareth.  The  village  lay  surrounded  by  its  curving 
hills,  hidden,  like  a  cluster  of  stamens  in  the  cup  of  a 
flower,  from  the  gaze  of  men,  most  like  in  its  lowly  and 
concealed  position  to  the  character  of  '  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord.'     The  grassy  slope  on  which  it  stands  is  still 
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more  haunted  by  flowers  than  any  other  spot  in  Pales- 
tine, and  it  is  not  without  an  inherent  fitness  that  the 
Roman  Church  has  ever  connected  the  Virgin  with  all 
the  unconscious  loveliness,  with  all  the  freshness,  deli- 
cacy, and  carelessness  of  ostentation  which  mark  the 
life  of  flowers.  It  was  a,  still  and  beautiful  quiet  among 
the  hills.  Remote,  unknown,  far  from  the  bustle  and 
confusion  of  politics  and  parties  in  Palestine,  it  was, 
though  inhabited  by  a  wild  and  rough  population,  a 
fitting  home  for  the  young  girl  who  was  destined  to  be 
the  mother  of  Him  who  was  to  contend  in  the  power  of 
lowliness  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

Pure  in  heart,  she  could  have  no  fear  of  the  lawless 
men  who  surrounded  her ;  rather  we  may  suppose  that 
a  rude  homage  was  paid  to  the  gentle  maidenhood  which 
walked  among  them.  Humble  in  heart,  she  drew  into 
herself,  by  the  very  receptiveness  of  her  humility,  all 
the  loveliness  of  the  flowers  and  hills.  All  the  silent 
sympathy  of  nature,  and  the  '  vital  feelings  of  delight,' 
which  flow  into  us  from  the  beauty  of  the  world,  went 
to  form  her  character  and  purify  and  refine  her  heart. 
Lowly  in  rank,  she  never  dreamed  of  the  blessedness 
which  should  overshadow  her,  or  of  the  honour  she 
should  hold  within  the  world.  She  grew  serene  and 
pure,  in  the  liberty  of  humility,  in  the  dignity  of  secluded 
gentleness,  into  her  perfect  womanhood. 

And  here,  observe,  we  have  a  type  of  that  character 
in  which  Christ  is  for  ever  being  born.  To  the  pure, 
the  humble  and  the  unselfish,  the  Blessedness  of  blessed- 
ness was  given.  The  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born  in 
her.     It  is  no  solitary  instance  when  we  transfer  it  from 
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the  world  of  reality  to  the  world  of  spirit.  That  which 
took  place  once  in  the  outward  history  of  our  race  takes 
place  continually  in  the  inward  history  of  the  human 
heart.  The  miracle  of  the  Incarnation  is  renewed  again 
and  again  in  another  form.  Wherever  the  pure  heart, 
the  humble  spirit,  the  seeking  and  receptive  soul  are 
found,  there  Christ  is  born.  To  all  who  live  in  the  clear 
air  of  truth,  in  the  gentleness  of  charity,  in  unconscious- 
ness of  self,  the  Holy  Spirit  comes.  These  are  the  rare 
angel  souls  whom  the  power  of  the  Highest  overshadows, 
and  in  whom  the  Saviour  is  reborn  for  men. 

And  Mary  felt  this.  God  had  not  chosen  her  for  her 
dignity,  her  wealth,  her  power.  He  had  regarded  the 
low  estate  of  His  handmaiden. 

One  morning,  according  to  the  old  legend,  '  as  she 
went  to  draw  water  from  the  spring  or  well  in  the 
green  open  space  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
town,'  the  angel  met  her  with  the  salutation.  And 
Mary  was  troubled  at  the  tidings  and  the  praise.  It 
was  the  trouble  of  a  beautiful  unconsciousness.  She 
had  never  thought  of  herself,  never  asked  herself 
whether  she  were  pure  or  lovely,  did  not  care  what 
people  thought  of  her,  made  no  effort  to  appear  to  the 
little  world  of  Nazareth  other  than  she  was. 

A  rare  excellence  in  man  or  woman,  this  fair  uncon- 
sciousness !  — rarer  than  ever  now.  Our  miscalled  edu- 
cation, which  looks  chiefly  to  this,  how  a  young  girl 
may  make  a  good  figure  in  society,  destroys  often  from 
the  earliest  years  the  beauty  of  unconsciousness  of  self. 
There  are  many  who  have  never  had  a  real  childhood, 
never    been    unconscious,    who    possess    already    the 
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thoughts  and  airs  of  womanhood,  and  who  are  ap- 
plauded as  objects  to  admire,  instead  of  being  pitied 
as  victims  of  an  unnatural  training.  Their  manners, 
their  conversation,  their  attitudes,  are  the  result  of  art. 
Already  they  tremble,  as  we  do,  for  the  verdict  of  the 
world.  They  grow  up  and  enter  into  society,  and  there 
is  either  a  violent  reaction  against  conventionality,  or 
there  is  a  paralysing  sensitiveness  to  opinion,  or  there 
is  a  dull  repose  of  character  and  manner  which  is  all 
but  equivalent  to  stagnation.  We  see  many  who  are 
afraid  of  saying  openly  what  they  think  or  feel,  if  it  be 
in  opposition  to  the  accredited  opinions  of  the  world ; 
we  see  others  who  rejoice  in  shocking  opinion  for  the 
sake  of  making  themselves  remarkable — perhaps  the 
basest  form  of  social  vanity,  for  it  gives  pain  and  does 
not  spring  from  conviction.  Both  forms  arise  from  the 
education  which  makes  the  child  self-conscious.  It  is 
miserable  to  see  how  we  actually  take  pains  to  root  out 
of  our  children  the  beauty  of  the  Virgin's  early  life,  the 
beauty  of  a  more  divine  life  in  Christ — ^the  beauty  of 
unconsciousness  of  self.  We  take  away  all  the  charm 
of  freshness  and  Christian  gi-ace  of  childhood,  and  we 
replace  it  by  the  insertion  into  the  child's  mind  of  that 
degrading  question  which  must  preface  act  and  speech, 
*  What  will  people  say  of  me  ? ' 

For,  to  make  your  children  live  only  by  the  opinions 
of  others,  to  train  them  not  to  influence  but  to  submit 
to  the  world,  is  to  educate  them  to  think  only  of  them- 
selves, is  to  train  them  up  to  inward  falseness,  is  to 
destroy  all  eternal  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong,  is  to  reduce   them  to  that  dead  level  of  un- 
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educated  unoriginality  whicli  is  the  most  melancholy 
feature  in  the  young  society  of  London.  Let  them  grow 
naturally,  spontaneously,  and  keep  them  unconscious  of 
themselves :  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  which,  in 
the  midst  of  all  its  conventional  dulness,  longs  for 
something  fresh  and  true,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  God, 
do  not  press  upon  them  the  belief  that  the  voice  of 
society  is  the  measure  of  what  is  right  or  wrong, 
beautiful  or  unbeautiful,  fitting  or  unfitting  for  them  to 
do.  The  unconscious  life  of  Mary — what  a  charm  those 
who  possessed  it  might  exercise  upon  the  world ! 

2.  Look  next  at  the  Virgin's  quiet  acceptance  of 
greatness. 

Nothing  impresses  us  more  than  the  calmness  with 
which,  after  the  first  trouble  was  past,  the  Virgin  re- 
ceived the  message  of  the  angel.  She  was  not  dazzled 
nor  excited  by  her  glorious  future.  She  was  not 
touched  by  any  vanity.  '  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord.'  In  nothing  more  than  in  this  is  the  simple 
greatness  of  her  character  displayed.  What  was  the 
reason  of  this?  It  was  that  the  thought  of  God's 
presence  with  her  destroyed  all  thought  of  self.  She 
could  not  think  of  her  greatness  otherwise  than  as 
bestowed  by  God.  '  He  that  is  mighty  hath  magnified 
me.'  She  could  not  feel  the  flutter  of  vanity.  It  died 
in  the  thought  of  the  glorious  salvation  which  was 
coming  to  her  country  and  the  world.  '  My  soul  doth 
magnify  the  Lord,  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Saviour.'     She  was  nothing ;  God  was  all. 

Do  you  want  a  cure  for  that  false  humility,  that  mock 
modesty,  which  says,  '  I  am  not  worthy,'  and  trumpets 
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its  denial  till  all  the  world  knows  that  an  honour  has 
been  offered ;  which,  while  it  says  with  the  lips,  *  It  is 
too  great  for  me,'  feels  all  the  time  in  the  heart  that 
self-consciousness  of  merit  which  betrays  itself  in  the 
affected  walk  and  the  showy  humility  ?  Would  you  be 
free  from  this  folly  ?  Learn  Mary's  secret.  Feel  that 
God  is  all ;  that,  whether  He  makes  you  great  or  leaves 
you  unknown,  it  is  the  best  for  you,  because  it  is  His 
work.  '  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord.  Let  Him 
do  unto  me  as  it  seemeth  Him  good.' 

Do  you  want  a  cure  for  that  unhappy  restless  vanity, 
ever  afraid,  yet  ever  seeking  to  push  itself  forward ;  ever 
shy,  yet  ever  trembling  on  the  verge  of  impertinence  ; 
which  shows  itself  to  inferiors  in  rank  in  a  bustling 
assumption  of  superiority  which  suspects  it  is  not 
superior,  and  to  superiors  in  rank  by  an  inquietude,  an 
ignorance  of  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent, 
sometimes  by  a  fawning  submission,  sometimes  by  an 
intrusive  self-assertion  9  Learn  Mary's  secret.  Feel  that 
you  are  the  child  of  God,  not  the  servant  or  the  master 
of  any  man,  but  the  servant  of  Christ,  who  was  the 
servant  of  all.  Vain  !  What  have  any  of  us  to  be  vain 
of?  Eank?  wealth?  beauty?  pomp  of  household? 
dress  ?  splendour  of  appearance  ?  A  few  years,  and  we 
are  lying  in  the  chill  earth  of  the  churchyard  ;  our  eye 
dead  to  admiration,  our  ear  to  praise  ;  and  the  world — 
whose  smile  we  forfeited  eternal  life  to  court — regrets  us 
for  an  hour  and  then  forgets.  And  that  is  human  life  ! 
No ;  it  is  the  most  miserable  travesty  of  it.  We  stand 
in  the  presence  of  God.  What  are  all  the  adventitious 
advantages  of  rank  or  wealth  to  Him,  or  to  us  in  Him  ? 
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Only  tlie  tarnished  spangles,  the  tinsel  crowns,  the  false 
diamonds,  which  are  the  properties  of  this  petty  theatre 
which  we  call  the  world.  Once  be  able  to  say  in  your 
heart,  '  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ;  be  it  unto 
me  as  He  will,'  and  vanity  and  all  its  foolish  fluttering 
tribe  of  small  victories  over  others,  of  pushing  mean- 
nesses, of  restless  desires,  of  little  ostentations,  will 
abandon  your  hearts  for  ever.  The  true  greatness, 
wealth,  nobility,  is  to  be  at  one  in  character  with  the 
everlasting  goodness,  truth,  and  love  of  God;  to  be 
great  with  the  magnanimity  of  Christ,  to  be  rich  in  all 
the  eternal  virtues,  to  be  noble  among  the  aristocracy  of 
the  best  men.  He  who  possesses  these  can  never  be 
vain,  and  the  way  to  possess  them  is  the  Virgin's  way — 
to  be  the  servant  of  God,  to  do  His  will. 

The  journey  to  Judah  followed  on  the  Annunciation. 
Mary  had  heard  that  her  cousin  Elizabeth  had  attained 
the  dearest  wish  of  a  Jewish  woman — she  was  to  have 
a  son.  So  the  Virgin,  full  of  the  thoughts  which  thrilled 
her  as  she  pondered  the  angel's  message,  full  of  the 
sympathy  of  eager  friendship,  rose  and  went  into  the  hill 
country  to  see  her  cousin.  As  she  entered  the  house, 
Elizabeth,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  saluted  her  almost  in 
the  same  words  as  the  angel. 

What  a  moment  was  that  for  Mary !  For  the  first 
time  since  the  Annunciation  the  tidings  of  the  angel 
were  confirmed  by  a  human  voice.  That  which  she 
had  hidden  in  the  silence  of  her  heart,  that  which 
she  had  believed  but  half  feared  to  realise,  was  spoken 
out  to  her  and  made  real  by  another. 

And  then  how  natural  that  Mary's  heart,  so  long  quiet. 
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so  long  filled  with  the  marvellous  thought  to  which  she 
had  given  the  full  force  of  that  meditative  spirit  which 
was  so  fully  developed  in  her  after  life,  so  long  repressed 
— should  have  stirred  at  the  touch  of  human  and 
womanly  sympathy  and  burst  out  into  the  song  of  joy 
and  exultation,  '  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,'  &c. ! 

This,  brethren,  is  unaffected  truth  to  nature. 

In  this  unpremeditated  song  of  the  Yirgin's,  we  find 
some  further  points  of  her  character  as  the  type  of  noble 
womanhood. 

First,  her  idea  of  fame — '  All  generations  shall  call 
me  blessed.' 

A  true  woman's  thought !  For  so  far  as  a  woman  is 
sincere  to  the  nature  God  has  given  her,  her  aspira- 
tion is  not  so  much  that  the  world  should  ring  with 
her  fame,  or  society  quote  her  as  a  leader  of  fashion,  but 
that  she  should  bless,  and  be  blessed  in  blessing.  It  is  not 
that  she  should  not  wish  for  power,  but  that  she  should 
wish  for  a  noble,  not  an  ignoble  power.  It  is  not  that 
she  should  not  wish  to  queen  it  in  this  world,  but  that  she 
should  wish  to  queen  it,  not  by  ostentation  of  dress  or 
life,  nor  by  eclipsing  others,  but  by  manifestation  of  love, 
by  nobility  of  gentle  service,  by  unconscious  revelation 
in  her  life  and  conscious  maintenance  in  others  by  her 
influence,  of  all  things  true  and  pure,  of  stainless  honour 
in  life,  of  chivalrous  aspiration  in  the  soul.  At  home  or 
in  the  wider  sphere  of  social  action  her  truest  fame  is  this, 
that  the  world  should  call  her  blessed.  The  music  of  that 
thought  sounds  through  every  line  of  the  Yirgin's  psalm. 

And  there  is  no  sadder  or  uglier  sight  in  this  world 
than  to  see  the  women  of  a  land  grasping  at  the  ignoble 
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honour  and  rejecting  the  noble  ;  leading  the  men,  whom 
they  should  guide  into  high  thought  and  active  sacrifice, 
into  petty  slander  of  gossip  in  conversation,  and  into  dis- 
cussion of  dangerous  and  unhealthy  feeling ;  becoming 
in  this  degradation  of  their  directing  power  the  curse 
and  not  the  blessing  of  social  intercourse — becoming 
what  men  in  frivolous  moments  wish  them  to  be,  instead 
of  making  men  what  men  should  be ;  abdicating  their 
true  throne  over  the  heart  to  grasp  at  the  kingdom  over 
fashion ;  ceasing  to  protest  against  impurity  and  unbe- 
lief, and  giving  them  an  underhand  encouragement ; 
turning  away  from  their  mission  to  bless,  to  exalt,  and 
to  console,  that  they  may  struggle  through  a  thousand 
meannesses  into  a  higher  position,  and  waste  their  divine 
energy  to  win  precedence  over  their  rival ;  expending  all 
the  force  which  their  more  excitable  nature  gives  them, 
in  false  and  sometimes  base  excitements  day  after  day, 
with  an  awful  blindness  and  a  pitiable  degradation ;  ex- 
hausting life  in  amusements  which  fritter  away,  or  in 
amusements  which  debase,  their  character ;  possessing 
great  wealth,  and  expending  it  only  on  self  and  show 
and  shadows ;  content  to  be  lapped  in  the  folds  of  a  silken 
and  easy  life,  and  not  thinking,  or  thinking  only  to  the 
amount  of  half-a-dozen  charitable  subscriptions — a  drop 
in  the  waters  of  their  expenditure — not  thinking  that 
without  'their  closed  sanctuary  of  luxurious  peace,' 
thousands  of  their  sisters  are  weeping  in  the  night  for 
hunger  and  for  misery  of  heart,  and  men  and  children 
are  being  trampled  down  into  the  bloody  dust  of  this 
city,  the  cry  of  whose  agony  and  neglected  lives  goes 
up  in  wrath  to  the  ears  of  God.     This  is  not  our  work. 
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you  say,  this  is  the  work  of  men.  Be  it  so  if  you  like. 
Let  them  be  the  hands  to  do  it;  but  who,  if  not 
women,  are  to  be  the  hearts  of  the  redemption  of  the 
poor  from  social  wrong?  As  long  as  the  women  of 
England  refuse  to  guide  and  to  inspire,  as  long  as  they 
forget  their  nature,  and  think  of  pleasure  instead  of 
blessing,  as  long  as  they  shut  their  ears  to  the  agony 
of  the  cities  of  this  land,  that  they  may  not  be  disturbed 
in  their  luxury,  and  literature,  and  art,  so  long  men  will, 
as  they  have  ever  done,  take  the  impulse  of  their  lives 
from  them  and  do  nothing  chivalrous,  nothing  really 
self-sacrificing,  nothing  very  noble  and  persistent  for 
the  blessing  of  the  w^orld.  The  regeneration  of  society 
is  in  the  power  of  the  woman,  and  she  turns  away  from 
it.  All  future  English  generations  might  call  her 
blessed,  and  she  prefers  io  be  called  fashionable.  The 
hearts  of  men,  the  lives  of  men,  are  in  their  hands. 
How  do  they  use  their  power  ? 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  is  but  a  one- 
sided representation.  But  it  is  one  side,  and  a  side 
necessary  to  dwell  on.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  other 
being  forgotten. 

That  womanhood  will  not  rise  to  the  height  of  her  true 
vocation,  as  the  saving,  exalting,  and  blessing  element 
in  society,  is  sad  and  pitiable,  beyond  all  human  sadness 
and  pity,  to  everyone  who  loves  and  honours  England. 

This  large  conception  of  womanly  duty,  this  which 
is  the  patriotism  of  the  woman,  was  not  absent  from  the 
Virgin's  character.  She  rejoiced  in  being  the  means  of 
her  country's  blessing.  '  He  hath  holpen  His  servant 
Israel,  in  remembrance  of  His  mercy,  as  He  spake  to  our 
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fathers,  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  for  ever.'  It  might 
be  imagined  that  thoughts  like  these  would  be  too 
universal  for  a  simple  Jewish  maiden.  But  remember 
she  was  espoused  to  one  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood 
of  Abraham,  whose  fathers  had  been  kings  in  Jerusalem. 
Joseph  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  and  in  him  she 
was  linked  to  all  the  glorious  past  of  her  nation.  From 
the  hill-top,  too,  of  Nazareth  she  saw  daily  the  peaks  of 
Hernion,  Tabor,  and  Carmel,  and  the  mist  above  the  dis- 
tant sea.  So  wide  a  prospect  is  scarcely  seen  in  Palestine. 
And  as  the  woman  walked  at  eventide,  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  her  land  must  have  grown  deeply  into  her  heart, 
till  love  of  country  was  mingled  with  the  life-blood  in 
her  veins.  And  now,  inspired  with  the  thought  of  the 
blessedness  coming  on  her  nation,  the  whole  past  and 
future  of  her  race,  from  the  tents  of  the  wandering 
patriarch  to  the  church  of  the  Messiah  to  come,  lay 
before  her  patriotic  eyes,  as  blessed  at  last  through 
Him  who  should  be  born  of  her. 

The  heart  of  the  Virgin  broke  into  a  song  of  joy. 
She  forgot  her  own  honour  in  God  who  gave,  she  forgot 
herself  in  her  country. 

And  this  is  that  which  Ave  want  in  England — women 
who  will  understand  and  feel  what  love  of  country  means 
and  act  upon  it ;  who  will  lose  thought  of  themselves 
and  their  finery  and  their  pleasure  in  a  passionate  effort 
to  heal  the  sorrow  and  to  destroy  the  dishonour,  dis- 
honesty, and  vice  of  England ;  to  realise  that  as  mothers, 
maidens,  wives,  and  sisters,  they  have  but  to  bid  the 
men  of  this  country  to  be  true,  brave,  loving,  just, 
honourable,  and  wise ;  and  they  will  become  so,  as  they 
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will  become  frivolous,  base,  unloving,  ashamed  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  if  women  are  so ;  to  be  not  content 
to  live  only  for  their  own  circles,  and  to  be  self-sacrificing 
and  tender  there,  but  to  take  upon  their  hearts  the 
burden  of  the  poor,  the  neglected,  and  the  sinful,  for 
whom  many  of  the  most  influential  now  exercise  a  dainty 
distant  pity  and  no  more.  This  is  the  woman's  patriot- 
ism, and  the  first  note  of  its  mighty  music — a  music 
which  might  take  into  itself  and  harmonise  the  dis- 
cords of  English  society — was  struck  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  in  the  song  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
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[January  20, 1867.] 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRIST  THROUGH  THE 
INFLUENCES  OF  HOME. 

Luke  ii.  51. 

Op  the  childliood  of  the  Regenerator  of  the  world  we 
possess,  strange  to  saj,  scarcely  any  record.  A  few 
mysterious  and  tender  pictures,  coloured  with  the  grace 
of  unconsciousness  and  touched  in  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  pure  woman,  meet  us  in  the  Gospels.  Their  most 
marked  characteristic  is  their  simplicity.  The  stories 
could  not  be  told  in  shorter  words.  There  is  no  parade 
of  wonders.  If  they  are,  here  and  there,  supernatural, 
it  is  the  most  natural  supernaturalism  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  exaltation  of  one  fact  above  another.  The 
commonest  occurrence  is  told  with  the  same  quietude 
as  the  most  uncommon,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Child  all  things  became  equally  wonderful.  The 
adoration  of  the  wise  men  is  narrated  with  no  more 
emphasis  than  the  circumcision  of  Christ.  The  revela- 
tion to  the  shepherds  is  told  in  the  same  unassuming 
strain  as  the  speech  of  Simeon  in  the  Temple. 

Pass  on  to  His  boyhood,  and  the  same  reticence 
and  simplicity  prevail.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  compilers 
of  the  Gospels  wished  to  answer  by  anticipation  the 
mythical  theory.     Jesus  is  not  represented  as  a  youth- 
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ful  prodigy.  There  are  no  accounts  of  His  wonderful 
acuteness  at  school,  His  more  than  human  wisdom,  His 
miraculous  power.  There  is  no  mist  of  ornament 
around  Him,  no  glitter,  no  enthusiasm,  no  fantastic 
marvels;  He  rose  into  manhood,  like  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  in  solemn  noiselessness. 

'Again.  Observe  that  all  these  stories  are  joined  to 
natural  events  and  to  common  life.  Now  there  was  and  is 
still  a  tendency  in  Christian  theology  to  idealise  Christ's 
childhood  and  His  life,  to  seek  for  the  supernatural  in 
it,  to  multiply  miracles,  to  dwell  upon  His  divinity 
to  the  detriment  of  His  humanity ;  in  fact,  to  do  that 
very  thing  which  the  destructive  criticism  declares  the 
Christians  did  unconsciously  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
to  make  a  picture  of  His  human  life  in  accordance  with 
their  conception  of  His  divinity,  instead  of  forming 
a  conception  of  His  divinity  from  the  picture  pre- 
sented in  the  Gospels  of  His  humanity.  To  speak  of  the 
development  of  Jesus,  of  His  growth  in  wisdom  and  in 
moral  power,  is,  in  spite  of  the  text  which  states  these 
facts,  considered  inconsistent  with  the  honour  due  to 
Him.  To  say  that  He  exhibited  anything  so  human  as 
wonder,  that  He  was  ignorant  of  some  things,  is  de- 
nounced as  heretical,  in  spite  of  the  assertions  of  the 
Evangelists  that  He  marvelled  at  the  centurion's  faith, 
of  His  own  assertion  that  He  did  not  know  the  hour  of 
the  day  of  judgment,  and  of  the  story  that  He  came  to  the 
fig-tree  expecting  to  find  fruit  thereon,  and  finding  none. 
To  say  that  Christ,  being  the  reputed  son  of  a  village 
carpenter,  probably  pursued  his  father's  trade,  to  speak 
of  Him  as  entering   into  the  sports  of   childhood,  or 
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sharing  in  the  every-day  life  of  the  Nazarenes,  is  irre- 
verent to  these  delicate  theological  susceptibilities. 

They  all  share  in  the  same  miserable  mistake,  the 
same  false  conception  of  an  aristocratic  Christianity. 

I  thank  God  that  all  these  stories  are  linked  to 
common,  every-day  life,  are  bound  up  in  our  thoughts 
with  simple  childhood,  virith  homely  feelings,  with  quiet 
village  existence,  with  manual  labour,  with  the  belief 
in  a  Divine  Son  of  man,  who  was  not  *  too  bright  and 
good  for  human  nature's  daily  food.'  For  next  to  the 
blessedness  of  feeling  that  in  Christ  our  spiritual  being 
is  made  alive,  is  the  blessedness  of  knowing  that  every 
phase  of  pure  human  life  is  dignified  and  beautified  in 
Him. 

It  lies  in  the  very  depth  of  the  idea  of  Christianity 
that  it  is  the  Eternal  Word  made  flesh.  The  ancient 
philosophers  were,  and  we  ourselves,  in  the  unconscious 
philosophy  of  the  heart,  are  crushed  too  often  with  the 
thought  that  we  can  never  make  the  miserable  details 
of  a  common  life  agree  with  the  high  ideals  of  the  soul. 
But  Christianity  (and  in  this  it  is  essentially  a  new 
principle)  declares  in  the  life  of  Christ  the  actual  union 
of  pure  Divinity  with  ordinary  human  life.  Those  who, 
in  well-meaning  efforts  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of 
Christ,  practically  deny  this,  deny  the  very  deepest 
thing  in  Christianity,  and  deprive  it  of  its  greatest 
power  over  men.  They  lose  the  real  in  clinging  to  the 
ideal ;  they  forget  that  if  they  wish  to  gain  the  ideal  they 
must  pass  to  it  through  the  real — must,  as  the  Saviour 
first  taught,  win  the  perfect  life  of  Spirit  by  serene  and 
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resolute  accomplisliing  of  eveiy  stage,  of  every  dutj^,  of 
every  phase  of  the  imperfect  life  of  man. 

He  traversed  all  —  childhood,  boyhood,  youth,  and 
manhood  ;  he  touched  all  that  was  universally  common 
to  pure  humanity  in  each,  and  from  henceforth  there  is 
no  life,  even  to  the  very  lowest,  in  which  the  real  may 
not  become  what  it  is  in  its  purity — the  ideal ;  no  office, 
no  work,  which,  done  in  His  spirit,  the  makmg  of  a 
book  or  the  digging  of  a  garden,  may  not  accord  with 
the  highest  imagination  of  your  spirit,  and  chime  in 
with  your  most  poetical  vision  of  perfection. 

It  is  now  the  time  of  the  Christian  year  when  the 
childhood  and  youth  of  Jesus  Christ  are  brought  before 
our  minds.  This  morning  we  trace  rapidly  the  influence 
of  His  home  life  upon  the  character  of  Christ. 

1.  It  established  His  love  of  man  upon  a  sure  found- 
ation. 

There  are  dangers  in  mere  philanthropy,  or  the  love 
of  men  in  the  mass.  It  often  sacrifices  the  individual 
in  its  eagerness  for  the  good  of  the  generality.  You 
can  never  tell  what  a  philanthropist  of  this  kind  may 
become.  Eobespierre  was  one,  and  he  decimated 
France  to  attain  a  perfect  republic. 

Again,  in  creating  large  duties  abroad,  he  often  neg- 
lects small  ones  at  home.  The  man  most  benevolent 
on  a  large  scale  may  be  thoughtless  of  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  a  few  workmen  personally  dependent  on 
himself.  Pity  and  active  relief  of  those  in  visible  and 
dreadful  distress,  such  as  the  prisoners  in  the  jails  last 
century,  may  co-exist  with  a  virulent  temper  and  a  cruel 
tongue.     Philanthropy  not  based  on  natural  affection. 
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not  developed  naturally  from  the  beginning,  has  often 
in  practice  a  tendency  to  cruelty. 

Again,  the  philanthropist  often  busies  himself  about 
schemes,  not  persons.  His  tendency  then  is  to  fall  in 
love  with  his  own  schemes,  and  to  forget  the  persons. 
In  this  way  he  sometimes  arrives  at  a  curious  goal; 
either  at  coldness  of  heart,  or  at  that  obstinate  rigidity 
of  plan  which  has  in  charitable  schemes  produced 
greater  suffering  than  that  which  they  were  intended  to 
alleviate.  If  his  schemes  fail,  we  see  plainly  the  want 
of  love  at  the  root  of  his  character.  He  becomes  the 
harsh  satirist,  and  the  harsher  judge  of  those  men  who 
refused  to  be  benefited  by  entering  into  his  view  of  the 
universe.  His  pride  is  hurt,  he  coils  himself  up  in 
his  own  moroseness.  That  is  the  inward  result  of  his 
philanthropy. 

Again,  philanthropy  sometimes  degenerates  into  in- 
jurious extravagance.  The  desire  of  giving  away  to 
others  is  often  nothing  more  than  the  mere  gratification 
of  an  instinct.  It  produces  almost  a  sensual  pleasure 
in  some  men,  and  is  a  kind  of  disease.  Such  a  man  is 
the  victim  of  flatterers,  and  the  *  friends '  who  receive  his 
gifts  are  worthless.  The  commonness  of  his  generosity 
destroys  all  gratitude,  as  the  commonness  of  a  miracle 
destroys  belief  in  the  supernatural.  He  is  the  uninten- 
tional enemy  of  a  true  society,  and  when  he  discovers 
that  he  has  wasted  all  on  a  heartless  world,  the  reaction 
is  terrible.  He  goes  forth  from  Athens,  the  misan- 
thrope, hurling  imprecations  on  the  society  which  has 
disappointed  him,  to  make  his  solitary  grave  *  upon  the 
beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood.' 
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These  results  are  only  avoided  by  beginning  from  the 
beginning,  from  the  broad  foundation  of  home  affection. 
We  are  insensibly  taught  in  the  circle  of  home  some 
useful  lessons — taught  not  to  expect  too  much ;  taught 
how  necessary  flexibility  is  to  love ;  taught  to  mould  the 
means  of  love  to  the  end  of  love ;  taught  to  apply  different 
methods  to  different  characters;  taught  that  delicate 
economy  of  affection  which  restrains  the  extravagant 
impulses  of  affection  that  it  may  have  more  to  give. 
We  gain  a  resting-place  of  love,  whither  we  may  retire 
with  a  certainty  of  finding  healing  when  we  are  disap- 
pointed. We  gain  a  security  against  moroseness,  harsh- 
ness, and  misanthropy.  Above  all  we  so  root  love  within 
our  hearts  by  slow  and  natural  growth  that  nothing 
afterwards  can  eradicate  it.  We  develope  our  charity 
in  the  natural  order.  First,  love  of  parents,  love  of 
family,  love  of  friends ;  then  we  are  ready  to  love  our 
country  well,  to  become  the  wise  philanthropist,  and 
finally  to  concentrate  this  tried  and  well-grounded  love 
in  one  great  volume  upon  God.  First,  the  natural  then 
the  social,  then  the  spiritual. 

That  was  the  way  of  Christ.  He  grew  naturally  in 
love.  It  was  a  normal,  slow  development  of  the  affec- 
tion which  was  to  die  for  the  world.  His  love  for  the 
mass  of  men  was  laid  on  the  foundation  of  the  home  life 
at  Nazareth.  And  afterwards,  when  He  embraced  the 
human  race  in  His  infinite  charity,  the  immensity  of  His 
view  did  not  destroy  His  tender  sense  of  the  deamess  of 
still  domestic  life.  It  is  most  touching  to  watch  Him,  as 
He  drew  near  to  the  time  when  the  sacrifice  of  His  life 
for  the  world  was  to  be  consummated,  returning  every 
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raglit  over  the  silent  paths  of  Olivet  to  seek  the  same 
repose  and  love  v^rhich  he  had  once  enjoyed  at  Nazareth, 
in  the  village  home  of  Bethany.  It  is  the  profound  les- 
son of  His  life  that  that  philanthropy  is  only  true,  last- 
ing, and  fruitful  which  has  its  root  in  the  sanctities  of 
hpme;  that  there  is  one  sense  in  which  the  proverb, 
'  Charity  begins  at  home,'  is  as  entirely  just  as  in  another 
it  is  unjust. 

From  this  love  of  home  life  was  developed,  in  the 
mind  of  Christ,  His  deep  sense  of  the  worthiness  of 
domestic  and  social  relations. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  agree  with  Him — men 
who  think  that  in  separation  from  all  domestic  and 
social  ties  they  can  live  more  purely  and  worship  God 
with  a  more  entire  devotion ;  that  a  systematic  con- 
tempt for  all  the  bonds  which  bind  mother  to  son,  and 
wife  to  husband,  is  a  proof  of  the  highest  spirituality ; 
whose  spiritual  religion  consists  in  a  denial  of  the 
natural  piety  of  the  heart,  and  whose  efforts  for  a  refor- 
mation of  human  nature  are  founded  on  a  denial  of 
human  nature. 

This  was  not  the  feeling  of  the  Perfect  Man ;  He  had 
learnt  other  lessons  from  his  Heavenly  Father's  teach- 
ing  given  through  the  blessed  influences  of  home.  He 
sanctified  the  marriage  tie  by  His  first  public  miracle. 
He  sanctified  the  social  meetings  of  the  world  by  the 
same  miracle.  He  came  to  men,  not  fasting  and  living 
apart  like  the  ascetic  John,  but  eating  and  drinking ; 
and  hallowing  the  life  of  business  and  of  daily  work  by 
walking  continually  among  the  throng  of  men  in  active 
labour  and  in  social  communion.     He  met  once  a  widow 
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weeping  over  the  dead  body  of  lier  only  son.  Did  He 
meet  her  with  a  stern  and  harsh  reproof,  or  with  a 
recommendation  to  a  conventual  Hfe  'P  '  And  when 
the  Lord  saw  her,  He  had  compassion  on  her.'  He 
stood  by  the  grave  of  His  friend,  and  heard  the  sister 
of  Lazarus  weeping.  Did  He  check  the  tears,  and  de- 
nounce the  love  of  nature  ?  '  Jesus  wept.'  He  hung  in 
dying  agony  upon  the  Cross,  and  beneath  Him  stood  the 
friend  of  His  manhood  and  the  Mother  of  His  youth. 
Did  he  unbind  the  band  of  sorrow  which  united  them  ? 
In  words  crowded  with  the  brief  eloquence  of  death,  He 
bore  a  dying  witness  to  his  sense  of  the  blessedness  of 
the  domestic  ties,-  and  to  His  own  remembrance  of  their 
power.  *  Woman,  behold  thy  son.'  Friend,  '  behold 
thy  mother.' 

In  this  development  of  love  in  the  heart  of  Christ 
there  were  two  other  conditions  of  affection  which 
arose  directly  out  of  His  home  life.  These  were  friend- 
ship  and  patriotism.  The  necessity  in  His  heart  for 
friendship,  i.e.  for  affection  for  distinct  persons,  as 
distinguished  from  the  general  love  of  the  race,  was 
developed  by  the  home  life  at  Nazareth.  Supposing  it 
possible  to  conceive  of  Christ  as  the  mere  philanthro- 
pist who  sacrifices  particular  friendships  to  universal 
love,  how  much  had  been  lost  to  us  for  ever  !  For  we 
stand  in  wonder  and  in  awe  before  the  love  which  died 
to  save  the  world ;  but  when  we  are  left  desolate  in  life, 
and  no  human  voice  can  give  to  us  either  power  of  will 
or  resignation  of  heart — then  we  turn  for  personal  con- 
solation to  Him  who  loved  John  with  the  distinguishing 
love  of  friendship,  for  sympathy  to  Him  who  felt  alike 
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with  the  impetuous  repentance  of  Peter  and  the  silent 
tears  of  Mary  for  the  brother  she  had  lost. 

Not  only  friendship  but  also  patriotism.  The  source 
of  the  tears  which  the  Saviour  wept  over  Jerusalem 
arose,  humanly  speaking,  in  the  heart  of  His  Mother. 
From  her  lips  he  learnt  to  love  His  country.  The  last 
thought  of  the  Virgin's  hymn  of  joy  shows  how  the 
young  girl  of  Nazareth  loved  her  fatherland.  Her  soul 
magnified  the  Lord,  because  He,  remembering  His 
mercy,  had  holpen  His  servant  Israel,  as  He  promised 
to  our  forefathers,  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  for  ever. 
Patriotism  passed  from  the  mother  into  the  son.  Once 
aroused  within  His  heart,  it  rose  far  beyond  her  teach- 
ing, expanding  to  meet  the  infinite  proportions  of  His 
Being,  but  its  germ  was  stirred  to  life  by  the  influences 
of  home. 

And  here  we  meet  not  only  the  general  influence  of 
home  life,  but  a  particular  influence  which  bore  upon 
His  childhood  and  His  youth  —  the  influence  of  His 
mother's  character.  It  has  been  said  '  that  it  is  almost 
unnatural  to  ask,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  infor- 
mation respecting  the  childhood  of  Jesus ;  that  as  it  is 
mothers  who  supply  the  stories  of  their  children's  his- 
tory, so  the  source  of  the  early  history  of  Jesus  was  un- 
doubtedly Mary.'  It  is  probable  that  she  is  referred  to 
as  the  authority,  when  we  are  told  in  my  text  that 
Mary  '  kept  all  these  things,  and  pondered  them  in  her 
heart.'  Indeed  the  colouring  is  altogether  feminine.  The 
memories  are  those  of  a  woman  ;  and  besides  this  there 
is  in  all  these  stories  such  an  unapproachable  graceful- 
ness, quiet  loveableness,and  holy  solemnity,  that  we  refer 
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them  at  once  to  the  Virgin  who  sang  the  hymn  of  joy, 
to  the  Mother  whose  heart  a  sword  had  pierced. 

How  else,  then,  but  in  patriotism  did  Mary's  cha- 
racter influence  the  development  of  Christ?  First, 
through  her  reverence  for  the  mind  of  her  Child.  When 
He  came  home  from  that  scene  in  the  Temple,  so  strange 
to  the  curious  love  of  a  Mother  who  had  lived  a  peaceful 
village  life,  we  gather  from  the  text  that  she  did  not 
force  her  way  with  curiosity  into  the  holy  of  holies  of 
a  human  soul.  '  She  kept  all  these  things,  and  pondered 
them  in  her  heart.'  But  the  reverence  was  not  all  on 
one  side.  We  are  told  that  the  Saviour '  was  subject  to ' 
His  parents.  There  was,  then,  a  mutual  respect.  This  it 
was  which  made  love  so  lasting.  For  there  is  no  perma- 
nency of  love  but  that  which  is  based  on  mutual  reve- 
rence. That  affection  is  the  highest  '  which  is  mingled 
of  two  feelings — love  which  attracts,  veneration  which 
repels.'  Mary  respected  the  reserve  of  her  Child  ;  made 
no  demand  on  the  mysteries  of  His  heart,  used  no  autho- 
rity to  force  Him  to  disclose  His  thoughts,  and  in  so  doing 
stirred  to  life  in  His  heart  the  seeds  which  produced  in 
His  manhood  reverence  for  the  souls  of  others.  For  if 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  marks  the 
ministry  of  Christ  among  men,  it  is  this — reverence  for 
the  human  soul.  Startlingly  different  in  this  from  the 
teaching  of  many  of  our  modern  doctors.  He  seems  never 
to  have  believed  in  the  entire  wickedness  of  anyone, 
except  perhaps  in  that  of  the  religious  bigot  who  con- 
demned others  bitterly  because  of  his  own  hypocris}^ 
The  doctrine  of  '  total  depravity '  was  unknown  to 
Christ.     Everywhere  He  believed  not  in  the  vileness. 
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but  in  tlie  greatness  of  the  human  soul ;  and  He  called 
forth  in  men,  bj  this  trust  in  them,  a  conviction  of  their 
immortality,  a  longing  for  a  nobler  life,  a  sense  of  their 
degradation  and  death  as  long  as  they  sinned,  a  con- 
viction of  the  glory  and  beauty  of  holiness.  He  saw  in 
the  publican  whom  all  men  shunned  the  germ  of  an 
honest  life.  He  believed  in  it,  and  it  grew  and  bloomed 
into  spiritual  beauty.  He  saw  in  the  fallen  woman, 
whom  the  proud  Pharisee  thought  had  defiled  his  house, 
a  spark  of  the  Divine  love.  He  believed  in  it,  and  it 
was  quickened  into  a  holy  flame.  In  the  most  igno- 
rant and  lost  He  saw  the  children  of  His  Father,  the 
citizens  of  heaven.  As  the  artist's  shaping  imagina- 
tion beholds  within  the  unhewn  block  of  moss-stained 
marble  the  form  and  loveliness  of  the  statue  he  has 
already  created,  and  will  now  embody,  so  Christ  saw  in 
the  most  degraded  soul  a  '  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ' 
with  capacities  for  infinite  progress,  with  powers  for  noble 
work,  Avith  possibilities  for  perfect  holiness.  Reverencing, 
then,  the  human  soul  above  all  things,  it  mattered  little 
to  Him  whether  He  dined  with  the  rich  Pharisee,  or  en- 
tered the  cottage  of  the  outcast.  The  immortal  dweller 
in  the  body  was  the  object  of  His  love,  and  it  was  nothing 
to  Him  whether  it  dwelt  in  prince  or  working  man,  in  the 
moral  Pharisee  or  the  immoral  harlot ;  wherever  it  was, 
it  was  worthy  of  His  reverence,  and  the  object  of  His 
work.  He  devoted  Himself  to  its  deliverance  from  those 
who  usurped  within  it  the  righteous  rule  of  God.  In 
deep  veneration  for  the  image  of  God  which  it  presented 
to  His  eyes.  He  restored  it  to  its  ancient  beauty. 

Lastly.     The  meditative  character  of  Mary  influenced 
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the  character  of  Christ.  That  is,  her  character  did  not 
create  this  faculty  in  His  mind,  but  brought  it  forth  into 
distinctness,  aided  in  its  development.  '  She  kept  all 
these  things,  and  'pondered  them  in  her  heart,'  till  the 
time  for  action  and  for  speech  had  come.  It  was  long, 
long  before  she  revealed  to  anyone  the  message  of  the 
angel.  Her  silence  is,  next  to  that  of  Christ's,  the  most 
remarkable  thing  in  this  history.  She  was  a  woman  of 
quiet  thought,  of  solitary  prayer,  of  tacit  power.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  belief  that  this  had  its  natu- 
ral influence  on  the  development  of  the  human  nature  of 
Christ.  We  see  at  least  that  in  the  highest  and  noblest 
way  our  Saviour's  life  embodied  this  strength  of  wait- 
ing, this  silence  of  growth,  this  love  of  lonely  medi- 
tation. Those  thirty  years  of  hidden  stillness,  those . 
forty  days  of  solitary  thought  within  the  wilderness, 
what  lessons  do  they  not  both  contain  ! 

When  the  turmoil  of  conflicting  parties,  the  noise  of 
controversy,  and  the  babble  of  slander  had  wearied  His 
sacred  heart,  He  went  away  into  the  mountain  solitudes 
to  God,  and  on  the  rocks  of  Hermon,  or  in  the  deserts  of 
Perea,  or  on  the  waves  and  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
entered  into  the  silence  of  deep  communion  with  His 
Father.  Even  in  the  midst  of  active  life  there  seems  ever 
to  have  been  within  Him  a  second  inward  life  of  medi- 
tation. The  awful  sorrow  of  the  world,  the  vast  extent 
of  His  work,  the  illimitable  results  which  were  to  flow 
from  it,  were  with  Him  ceaselessly  as  thoughts.  '  I 
have  a  baptism  to  be  baptised  with;  how  am  I  straitened 
till  it  be  accomplished  ! '  *  The  work  which  my  Father 
hath  given  me  to  do,  shall  I  not  do  it  ? '    '  Other  sheep  I 
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have,  whicli  are  not  of  this  fold;  them  also  I  must  bring.* 
These  and  many  other  expressions  which  seem  to  come 
almost  involuntarily  from  His  lips  are  hints  by  which  we 
may  comprehend  what  was  passing  in  His  secret  sonl. 
We  think  too  exclusively  of  His  life  as  a  life  of  action  ; 
we  should  more  and  more  try  to  realise  it  as  a  life  of 
thought. 

From  all  this  learn  some  large  lessons.  Seek  to 
develope  yourselves  slowly,  steadily,  believing  that  God 
has  given  you  a  work  to  do  in  the  world.  Do  not  be  in 
a  hurry  to  seize  on  life.  The  man  who  believes  in  God 
and  in  himself  does  not  make  haste.  Do  not  rush  rashly 
out  of  the  Kazareth  in  which  you  may  be  placed,  even 
though  thirty  years  may  pass  by  unoccupied.  The  time 
of  action  will  come  at  last,  and  your  seeming  inaction  is 
necessary  for  right  action. 

Be  not  impatient  of  obedience.  It  is  the  parent  of  the 
power  of  governing,  it  is  the  parent  of  true  self-liberty. 
Freedom  can  only  develope  itself  within  the  circle  of  law. 

And  when  you  are  called  upon  to  issue  from  your  time 
of  quiet  training  into  actual  life,  forget  not  these  two 
last  lessons  —  one  for  your  private  life,  one  for  your 
public  life. 

Remember  that  some  hours  of  quietude  are  necessary 
as  a  support  of  energy — that  thought  is  the  only  true 
support  of  action. 

Remember  that  reverence  for  the  souls  and  thoughts 
of  men  whom  you  meet  is  not  only  the  way  to  redeem, 
them,  but  the  way  to  conquer  them. 

To  suspect  everyone  is  the  maxim  of  the  world ;  to 
reverence  everyone  is  the  principle  of  Christ. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRIST  THROUGH  THE 
INFLUENCES  OF  OUTWARD  NATURE. 

Luke  ii.  40. 

In  the  history  of  the  early  Church  we  meet  with  a 
sect  the  members  of  which  were  called  Ebionites,  who 
thought  the  natural  humanity  of  the  Saviour's  early  life 
unworthy  of  a  Divine  Person,  and  who  necessarily  de- 
nied His  essential  divinity.  Hence  to  them  Christ  was, 
till  His  baptism,  a  common  man.  It  was  at  His  baptism 
that  He  received  from  God,  as  an  external  gift,  the 
consciousness  of  His  divine  mission  and  special  powers 
for  it. 

This  opinion,  which  arose  from  the  idea  that  human 
nature  is  in  its  essence  antagonistic  to  the  Divine 
nature,  appears  under  various  forms  in  the  present  day  : 
in  the  extreme  doctrine  of  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  in  the  offence  which  is  taken  when  Christ  is 
said  to  have  been  a  working  man,  in  the  horror  which 
is  expressed  when  Christ's  knowledge  of  the  heart  and 
His  predictive  power  are  referred  rather  to  His  perfect 
humanity  than  to  His  divinity.  So  far  as  this  tendency 
prevails  in  the  Church,  it  is  the  tendency  to  deny  the 
humanity  of  Christ ;  and  such  a  denial  is  the  worst  of 
heresies  if  we  measure  the  evil  of  a  heresy  by  the  evil 
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results  which  it  produces.  If  we  were  forced  to  choose 
between  two  half- truths,  between  believing  only  in  the 
divinity  or  only  in  the  humanity  of  Christ,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  to  believe  only  in  His  humanity  would 
be  less  destructive  to  Christian  life  and  to  Christianity 
than  to  believe  only  in  His  divinity. 

But  we  are  not  driven  into  that  dilemma.  We  do 
not  hold  the  necessary  unworthiness  of  human  nature 
as  a  habitation  of  the  Divine.  We  hold,  with  the  old 
writer,  that  man  is  '  the  image  of  God ;  *  that  humanity 
in  its  purity  is  divine,  and  that  as  such,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  its  purity,  it  ha^  always  been  the  chosen  organ 
whereby  God  has  manifested  Himself  in  time.  Through 
a  long  line  of  patriarchs,  kings,  and  prophets  among 
the  Jews,  through  thousands  of  noble  creatures  among 
the  heathen  nations,  God  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers 
manners,  has  declared  Himself  partially  to  man.  Par- 
tially and  imperfectly,  because  all  these  were  partial  and 
imperfect  men.  At  last  the  fulness  of  time  came,  and 
with  it  came  the  archetypal  Man ;  and  in  Him  God 
spoke  unto  us  Himself  as  He  was  in  His  essential  life. 
'  The  Word  was  made  flesh.'  The  organ  was  perfect, 
and  the  Divine  nature  found  itself  perfectly  at  home. 
In  Christ  these  two  natures,  originally  one,  but  separated 
in  us,  reunited,  interpenetrated  one  another,  and  found 
themselves  One.  This  union  of  two  natures  was  not 
then,  as  has  been  too  much  conceived,  a  thing  entirely 
new,  a  new  order  of  life,  it  was  the  re -establishment  of 
the  old  and  perfect  order. 

Hence,  instead  of  looking  upon  Christ's  youth  and 
childhood,  and  His  common  life,  as  derogatory  to  His 
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glory,  we  see  in  them  the  glorification  of  all  human 
thought  and  action  in  every  stage  of  life,  in  every  kind 
of  labour.  The  whole  of  humanity  is  penetrated  by  the 
Divine.  This  is  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  On  it  rest  all  the  great  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, on  it  reposes  all  the  noble  practice  of  Christian 
men,  and  we  call  it — the  Incarnation. 

But  this  re-uniting  of  the  divinity  and  humanity  took 
place  in  time,  and  under  the  limitations  which  are  now 
imposed  upon  humanity.  The  Divine  Word  was  self- 
limited  on  its  entrancQ  into  our  nature,  in  some  such 
sense  as  our  spirit  and  our  thought  are  limited  by  union 
with  body.  Consequently,  we  should  argue  that  there 
was.  a  gradual  development  of  the  person  of  Christ; 
and  this  conclusion,  which  we  come  to  a  priori,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  narrative  in  the  Gospels.  We  are  told 
that  Jesus  *  increased  in  wisdom,'  that  He  'waxed  strong 
in  spirit,'  that  He  '  learned  obedience,'  that  He  was 
'  made  perfect  through  suffering.' 

This  is  our  subject — the  development  of  Christ.  And 
first,  we  are  met  with  a  difficulty.  The  idea  of  develop- 
ment seems  to  imply  imperfection  passing  into  perfec- 
tion— seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  original  perfection. 

But  there  are  two  conceivable  kinds  of  development ; 
one,  development  through  antagonism,  through  error, 
from  stage  to  stage  of  less  and  less  deficiency.  This  is 
our  development ;  but  it  is  such  because  evil  has  gained  a 
lodgment  in  our  nature,  and  we  can  only  attain  perfection 
through  contest  with  it.  But  there  is  another  kind  of 
development  conceivable,  the  development  of  a  'perfect 
nature  limited  by  time.     Such  a  nature  will  always  be 
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potentially  that  which  it  will  become ;  i.e.  everything 
which  it  will  be  is  already  there,  but  the  development  of 
it  is  successive,  according  to  time ;  perfect  at  each  several 
stage,  but  each  stage  more  finished  than  the  last.  The 
plant  is  perfect  as  the  green  shoot  above  the  earth,  it  is 
all  it  can  be  then;  it  is  more  perfect  as  the  creature 
adorned  with  leaves  and  branches,  and  it  is  all  it  can  be 
then ;  it  reaches  its  full  perfection  when  the  blossom 
breaks  into  flower.  But  it  has  been  as  perfect  as  it  can 
be  at  every  stage  of  its  existence ;  it  has  had  no  struggle, 
no  retrogression ;  it  has  realised  in  an  entirely  normal 
and  natural  way,  at  each  successive  step  of  its  life, 
exactly  and  fully  that  which  a  plant  should  be. 

Such  was  the  development  of  Christ.  He  was  the 
perfect  child,  the  perfect  boy,  the  perfect  youth,  the 
perfect  flower  of  manhood.  Every  stage  of  human  life 
was  lived  in  finished  purity,  and  yet  no  stage  was 
abnormally  developed ;  there  was  nothing  out  of  cha- 
racter in  His  life.  He  did  not  think  the  thoughts  of  a 
youth  when  a  child,  nor  feel  the  feelings  of  a  man  when 
a  youth ;  but  He  grew  freely,  nobly,  naturall}^,  unfolding 
all  His  powers  without  a  struggle,  in  a  completely 
healthy  progress. 

A  second  illustration  may  make  the  matter  clearer. 
The  work  of  an  inferior  artist  arrives  at  a  certain 
amount  of  perfection  through  a  series  of  failures,  which 
teach  him  where  he  is  wrong.  By  slow  correction  of 
error  he  is  enabled  to  produce  a  tolerable  picture.  Such 
is  our  development. 

The  work  of  a  man  of  genius  is  very  diff'erent.  He 
has  8een^  before  he  touches  pencil,  the  finished  picture. 
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His  first  sketch  contains  the  germ  of  all.  The  picture 
is  there ;  but  the  first  sketch  is  inferior  in  finish  to  the 
next  stage,  and  that  to  the  completed  picture.  But  his 
work  is  perfect  in  its  several  stages ;  not  a  line  needs 
erasure,  not  a  thought  correction ;  it  developes  into  its 
last  and  noblest  form  without  a  single  error.  Such 
was  Christ's  development — an  orderly,  faultless,  un- 
broken development,  in  which  humanity,  freed  from  its 
unnatural  companion,  evil,  went  forward  according  to 
its  real  nature.  It  was  the  restoration  of  humanity  to 
its  original  integrity,  to  itself,  as  it  existed  in  the  idea 
of  God. 

Having  thus  freed  our  subject  from  a  natural  objec- 
tion, we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  development  of  the 
human  character  of  the  Saviour.  First,  think  to-day 
of  His  development  through  the  influence  of  outward 
nature. 

The  scenery  of  Nazareth  is  known,  or  ought  to  be 
well  known,  to  you  all.  I  will  not  describe  it.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  in 
whose  bosom  Nazareth  lay,  there  sweeps  one  of  the 
widest  and  most  varied  landscapes  to  be  seen  in  Pales- 
tine. It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  influence 
which  this  changing  scene  of  beauty  had  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Saviour  as  a  child. 

The  Hebrew  feeling  for  nature  was  deep  and  extended. 
Nations  have  generally  many  words  for  that  which  in- 
terests them  the  most,  and,  to  take  one  example  which 
is  only  a  type  of  all,  the  Hebrew  language  has  more 
than  ten  different  words  for  different  kinds  of  rain. 

By  race,  then,  alone  the  Child  Jesus  was  prepared  to 
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feel  the  most  delicate  shades  of  change  in  the  aspect  of 
outward  nature.  But  as  He  was  not  only  Hebrew  but 
the  type  of  pure  humanity,  we  may,  without  attributing 
to  Him  anything  unnatural  to  childhood,  impute  to  Him 
the  subtler  feelings  which  are  stirred  in  the  western 
and  northern  races  by  the  modes  of  natural  beauty. 

Childhood  is  the  seed-time  of  the  soul,  and  the  great 
sower  of  seed  in  the  child's  heart  is  Nature.  Now  that 
time  and  rough  contact  with  the  world  have  worn  out 
our  early  impressions,  now  that  the  light  of  common 
day  glares  upon  us  so  fiercely,  we  can  scarcely  recall 
our  childhood's  sensations  or  see  our  childhood's  visions. 
But  whatever  we  then  felt,  whatever  we  then  beheld 
when,  left  alone,  we  saw  the  '  visions  of  the  hills,'  and 
felt  the  '  souls  of  lonely  places,'  and  received  from  them 
high  impulses  which  in  maturer  years  germinated  into 
action — or  deep  emotions  which  stirred  the  heart  uncon- 
sciously with  passions  and  with  hopes  which  became  in 
after  time  one  of  the  sources  of  our  belief  in  immorta- 
lity— whatever,  then,  our  childhood  half  perceived  and 
half  created,  was  seen  and  felt  by  Christ.  Whatever 
noble  intercourse  we  have  had  in  our  far-off  childhood 
with  the  enduring  beauty  of  the  world,  that  beauty,  in 
its  recurring  freshness  so  young,  in  its  inconceivable 
age  so  dignified,  and  which,  as  such,  comes  '  to  purify 
the  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought,'  Christ  in  His 
childhood  also  possessed,  and  loved  to  possess.  What- 
ever of  '  those  hallowed  and  pure  motions  of  the  sense, 
which  seem,  in  their  simplicity,  to  own  an  intellectual 
charm,'  we  have  ever  in  our  youth  received — whatever 
'gleams  like  the  flashing  of  a  shield'  have  come  upon 
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us  of  things  mysterious  and  beautiful,  not  of  earth,  but 
of  a  higher  region  in  which  the  spirit  lives  and  loves — 
were  received  and  felt  profoundly  by  Christ  our  Saviour 
as  a  child. 

But  there  must  have  been  this  difference.  To  us 
they  are  mysterious,  inexplicable,  attended  with  the 
phantom,  Fear ;  to  Him  they  came  as  guests,  as  natural 
ministers,  attended  by  the  consciousness  of  love  and 
fatherhood.  They  stirred,  they  woke,  they  fostered  His 
early  feelings  and  His  childish  thought.  We  are  con- 
scious of  our  homelessness  in  contact  with  these  deep 
impressions.  He,  while  receiving  the  same  impressions, 
was  conscious  of  being  at  home  in  a  Father's  world. 

Again.  The  feeling  of  our  childhood  is  that  nature 
is  alive.  We  tread  lightly  through  the  forest,  for  we 
feel  there  is  a  '  spirit  in  the  woods.'  '  The  trees  nod  to 
us,  and  we  to  them.'  The  sea  sympathises  with  our 
passion  and  our  calm.  The  brook,  over  its  pebbles, 
sings  to  us  a  loving  song.  Our  childhood  is  all  Greek. 
Every  fountain  has  its  indweller,  every  mountain  is  alive 
with  living  creatures,  every  oak  whispers  through  its 
leaves  of  a  living  soul  within,  and  the  breaking  music  of 
the  wave  upon  the  beach  is  the  laughter  of  the  daughters 
of  the  sea. 

But  as  we  grow  older,  we  unlearn  the  faith  of  child- 
hood ;  and  as  science  gives  to  us  its  teaching,  we  find 
that  we  can  only  explain  phenomena  on  the  supposition 
that  nature  is  not  living,  but  dead. 

But  the  fact  is  that  our  childhood  is  really  right  in 
principle,  though  wrong  in  its  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple.    Nature  is  living,  though  not  in  the  way  we  then 
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imagine.  We  fancy  that  we  are  moving,  the  only 
living  things,  in  a  dead  world;  the  fact  is  we  are 
moving,  the  only  dead  things,  in  a  living  world.  And 
there  are  moments,  even  now, '  when  years  have  brought 
the  inevitable  yoke,'  that  we  catch  some  glimpses  of  the 
truth ;  when  we  are  freed  from  this  incubus  of  a  dead 
world,  and  realise  the  living  world ;  when  the  old  stars 
of  our  childhood  reappear,  and  we  learn  a  deeper  lesson 
from  them  than  childhood  could  receive ;  when  the 
trees  talk  to  one  another  in  the  wood,  and  we  hear  and 
understand  their  speech ;  when  we  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  great  deep  with  the  same  awful  joy  as  the  child, 
but  with  a  completer  comprehension;  when  the  moun- 
tains, watched  by  us  at  night,  are  not  dead  forms,  but 
grey-haired  sages,  who  sit  in  silence  waiting  for  the 
dawn.  These  do  not  speak  to  us  then  of  the  old  Greek 
humanities,  but  of  God.  We  stand  in  His  presence, 
and  the  trees  and  sea,  the  stars  and  mountains,  whisper 
to  us  that  it  is  not  they  which  exist,  but  that  invisible 
world  of  which  they  and  their  relations  to  each  other 
are  at  once  both  form  and  symbol  —  the  spiritual 
world  of  God's  eternal  love,  enduring  sacrifice,  ever- 
moving  progress,  the  calm  of  His  order,  the  rest  of  His 
unopposed  activity,  'His  righteousness  like  the  great 
mountains.  His  judgments  like  the  deep.' 

Falling  back  to  common  life  from  such  a  momentary 
revelation,  we  feel  that  we  are  dead,  that  we  are  not 
at  one  with  the  living  Spirit  who  represents  Himself  to 
us  in  the  universe,  that  there  is  a  secret  there  we  have 
not  wit  to  penetrate,  a  life  there  we  have  not  power 
to  share.     But  miserable  as  is  the  reaction  from  such  a 
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revelation  of  the  living  God,  there  is  left  behind  within 
our  hearts  a  light  of  hope.  We  should  not  be  able 
to  enter  thus,  even  for  a  moment,  behind  the  veil,  were 
not  God  resolved  to  make  us  fully  capable  of  doing  so.' 
This  '  muddy  vesture  of  decay '  shall  fall  away  for  ever, 
and  we  shall  pass  from  death  to  life.  We  shall  behold 
for  ever  what  we  have  seen  in  moments.  We  shall  live 
in  the  spiritual  world  of  which  the  physical  is  the  ap- 
pearance, and  see  and  feel  and  move  in  that  which  is 
not  lifeless  but  alive. 

In  such  a  world,  while  here  on  earth,  we  reverentially 
conjecture  that  the  Saviour  moved.  He  learned  to 
see,  in  childhood,  the  spiritual  world  beneath  the  phy- 
sical. The  phenomena  of  nature  and  their  relations 
awoke  in  His  heart  the  germs  of  those  spiritual  realities 
of  Avhich  they  are  the  symbols.  They  impressed  His 
senses  with  their  beauty ;  but  they  also  made  His  spirit 
conscious  of  the  divine  principles  of  Being.  Hence  He 
gradually  became  at  home  with  the  spirit  of  the  universe, 
and  knew  that  it  was  living.  That  which  comes  to 
us  at  instants  only  was  His  daily  life.  Listen  to  His 
conversation,  mark  His  parables.  Do  not  we  hear  in 
phrases  like  these,  '  I  am  the  true  vine,'  '  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,'  &c.,  and  in  parables  like  that  of  the 
sower ;  the  kingdom  of  heaven  like  the  mustard-seed ; 
like  the  seed  sown  in  the  earth  which  grew  up,  no  man 
knew  how ;  in  the  likeness  of  Himself  to  the  dying  seed, 
which  died  to  produce  life ;  the  note  of  some  concealed 
harmony,  the  possession  of  some  deeper  secret  which 
made  the  outward  world  to  Him  the  image  of  a  living 
spiritual  world  ? 
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Yes  ;  He  possessed  the  life  in  which  we  are  defective. 
He  grew  up  from  childhood  seeing  the  invisible,  hear- 
ing the  unheard,  feeling  the  inconceivable.  The  life  of 
God  in  nature  awoke  into  conscious  being  the  life  of 
God  which  was  within  Him.  The  truths  of  God  were 
borne  in  upon  His  childhood  through  the  influence  of 
nature,  and  they  found  in  Him  not  opposition  as  they 
find  in  us,  not  a  darkness  which  cannot  comprehend 
them.  They  found  themselves  in  germ,  they  touched 
these  germs,  and  at  the  touch  the  seeds  awoke  to  life, 
grew  into  ideas,  and  became  consciously  the  property  of 
the  child.  So  swiftly  did  they  develope  their  being, 
that,  waxing  strong  in  spirit.  He  could  at  twelve  years 
old  realise  His  mission  and  His  work,  and  wonder 
that  others  were  astonished  that  He  should  be  about 
His  Father's  business. 

This  is  something,  as  I  conceive  it,  of  the  development 
of  Christ  through  the  influence  of  nature. 

On  all  this,  one  inference.  We  have  supposed  in 
what  we  have  said  that  Christ  in  the  humanity  of  child- 
hood became  conscious,  through  nature,  of  what  we  call 
natural  religion.  The  very  shock  which  this  phrase  of 
mine  will  give  to  some  in  this  congregation,  and  the 
instinctive  feeling  of  reluctance  with  which  I  speak  it, 
lead  me  to  the  thing  I  wish  to  say.  Some  things  shock 
us  because  we  have  been  educated  to  think  other- 
wise. Some  things  shock  us  because  they  injure  the 
moral  sense.  It  is  custom  only  which  is  shocked  in 
this  case. 

I  believe  that  in  our  ardour  for  spiritual  religion  we 
have  neglected  too  much  the  religion  which  springs 
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from  nature.  Spiritual  religion  alone,  leaves  part  of 
our  nature  unsatisfied — all  tliat  large  region  of  imagi- 
nation and  feelings  which  are  kindled  into  awe  and  joy 
by  the  influences  of  natural  beauty,  by  the  activity  and 
change,  by  the  passion  and  calm  of  nature.  The  poets 
have  seized  on  this  region  and  made  it  their  own,  and 
it  might  be  called  the  region  of  natural  poetry.  It  has 
lost  its  true  name,  which  is  the  region  of  the  religion 
of  nature.  It  is  considered  as  the  realm  in  which 
beauty,  and  sublimity,  and  a  hundred  other  abstrac- 
tions are  revealed ;  it  has  ceased,  practically,  to  be 
considered  as  the  realm  in  which  God  is  revealed.  We 
confine  the  revelation  of  God  to  the  spiritual  truths 
disclosed  in  Christianity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  that  is  a  great  practical  mistake.  There  are  two 
books  of  revelation — the  book  of  nature  and  the  book 
of  God's  speech  to  man's  spirit.  When  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded the  former,  it  did  not  intend  to  push  the  religion 
derived  from  nature  away  for  ever,  but  to .  supplement 
it.  Both  were  to  be  retained  by  us,  only  one  naturally 
was  to  be  higher  than  the  other.  But  the  overwhelm- 
ing importance  given  to  spiritual  religion  has  removed 
out  of  the  sphere  of  our  religious  thought  the  religion 
of  nature. 

Consequently,  the  study  of  nature  by  scientific  men, 
and  the  contemplation  of  nature  by  poetic  men,  have 
both  become  irreligious.  There  is  no  living  God  within 
the  world  to  many  scientific  men.  They  see  only  a 
rigid  chain  of  antecedents  and  sequences.  And  the 
poet,  and  those  who  live  in  the  poetic  atmosphere, 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  dead  world  which  the 
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exclusive  insistance  on  spiritual  religion  has  forced 
them  to  contemplate,  and  sometimes,  carried  away  by 
their  passion,  wish,  for  the  moment,  that  they  were  once 
more  at  home  in  that  old  Greek  religion  where  the 
world  was  a  living  world.  There  are  times  when  we 
cannot  but  sympathise  with  Schiller's  passionate  cry 
in  his  hymn  to  the  gods  of  Greece.  And  who  has 
not  felt  what  Wordsworth  meant  (and  he  cannot  be 
accused  of  want  of  Christianity),  when,  rather  than 
be  so  out  of  tune  with  nature,  he  wished  to  be 

A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  might  make  me  less  forlorn. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Surely  we  are  to  find  the 
answer,  not  in  the  destructive  influence  of  Christianity 
on  the  imagination,  but  rather  in  our  neglect  of  that 
religion  of  nature  which  Christianity  was  to  take  into 
itself,  and  not  to  overthrow.  The  tendency  for  cen- 
turies, I  repeat,  both  of  science  and  of  spiritual  religion, 
exclusively  insisted  on,  has  been  to  make  nature  godless, 
to  take  away  the  light  and  joy,  the  beauty  and  the 
harmony  of  our  life  with  nature. 

Brethren,  it  should  not  be  so.  While  clinging  fast 
to  Christianity  as  the  life  of  the  spirit,  we  should  re- 
cover the  ancient  natural  religion  which  saw  in  moun- 
tains and  forests,  in  the  changing  beauty  of  the  heavens 
above,  and  in  the  varied  loveliness  of  the  earth  below, 
the  revelation  of  the  movement  and  life  and  beauty  of 
the  living  God. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  return  to  Greek  conceptions, 
but  there  is  much  need  among  us  of  a  return  to  the 
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old  Jewish  conceptions  which  we  have  forgotten.  The 
Psalmists  were  not  Greeks,  and  yet  we  never  find  them 
nse  the  mournful  cry  of  modem  poetry. 

To  them  nature  was  not  dead,  but  peopled  with  the  life 
of  Deity.  The  light  was  the  garment  of  the  living  God, 
the  clouds  were  His  chariot.  The  wind  was  winged, 
and  in  its  swift  approach  there  walked  Jehovah.  He 
caused  the  grass  to  grow  upon  the  mountains.  He 
planted  the  cedars  of  Libanus.  The  deep  places  of  the 
earth  were  in  His  hand,  the  sea  sang  His  praise,  the 
floods  clapped  their  hands,  and  the  hills  were  joyful 
together  before  the  Lord.  The  heavens  declared  His 
glory,  and  the  voice  of  the  thunder  was  the  voice  of  the 
Lord. 

It  is  exquisitely  sad  to  think  how  much  we  have  lost 
of  this.  Science  comes  and  gives  us  an  explanation  which 
kills  the  livingness  in  the  wind  and  the  joy  in  the  sea  ; 
and,  worse  far  than  this, '  the  world  is  too  much  with  us,' 
and,  '  getting  and  spending,  we  lay  w^aste  our  powers.' 
We  are  groping  in  the  dust  of  the  exchange  or  weary- 
ing our  imagination  for  new  pleasures.  The  season  is 
coming  on,  and,  driven  by  energies  and  aspirations,  the 
true  end  of  which  we  blind  our  hearts  to,  we  shall  ex- 
haust enthusiasm  and  spend  our  noblest  passions  in 
things  and  scenes  which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are 
utterly  divided  from  all  natural  existence,  and  out  of  it 
all,  at  the  end,  we  shall  come  jaded  and  worn,  with 
energies  exhausted  and  feelings  ragged  with  weariness, 
and  go  off  to  recruit  in  the  country ;  as  if,  in  tliat  con- 
dition, the  country  had  anything  to  say  to  us.  For 
who  sees  God  in  the  stars,  or  hears  His  voice  in  the 
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wind,  in  the  full  rush  of  a  London  season  ?     We  are 
killing  in  us  all  the  religion  of  nature. 

He  does  the  same  evil  to  himself — I  speak  without 
fear  of  being  misunderstood — who  shuts  himself  up  in 
the  dreary  kingdom  of  a  dry  theology,  or  who  morbidly 
broods  upon  his  own  spiritual  state,  or  who  reads  of  his 
God  only  in  the  pages  of  a  printed  book.  We  are  not 
all  spirit ;  we  are  heart,  imagination,  feelings,  and  these 
demand  their  food. 

0  brethren !  add  to  the  spiritual  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ  the  Man,  the  revelation  of  God  in  Nature. 
Let  the  living  Being  who  speaks  in  the  universe  share 
in  your  development.  Open  your  heart  to  the  ceaseless 
tide  of  influence  which  streams  in  upon  it  from  the  world 
of  nature ;  and  believe  me,  if  you  are  a  child  of  science, 
your  scientific  acumen  will  be  none  the  worse  for  feeling 
that  there  is  another  world  in  nature  than  that  which 
your  methods  reveal  to  you — a  world  which  appeals  not 
to  the  intellect,  but  to  the  heart  and  the  spirit,  the  world 
in  which  the  ancient  Jew  saw  God,  and  wherein  we  may 
see,  if  we  have  eyes,  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden 
in  the  cool  of  the  day.  If  with  one  part  of  my  nature  I 
have  measured  the  speed  and  the  orbit  of  a  comet,  am 
I  the  worse  if  with  another  I  see  in  the  wanderer  of 
space  the  mystery  of  God's  nature  and  the  wonder  of 
His  order  ?  If  with  my  intellect  I  analyse  the  light,  am 
I  the  worse  if  with  my  heart  I  behold  in  it  the  Light  of 
the  character  of  God  ? 

1  am  the  better,  on  the  contrary,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
got  a  more  varied  and  a  larger  view.  I  allot  to  each 
conception  its  own  sphere,  but  I  maim  my  nature  if  I 
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allow  one  sphere  to  eclipse  the  other.  Keep  your 
scientific  conceptions  clear,  keep  them  apart  from  all 
confusion  with  the  feelings  of  religion,  or  with  the  play 
of  the  imagination,  but  do  not  forget  to  feed  your 
imagination  and  to  feed  your  spirit  with  their  natural 
food,  for  it  is  this  forgetfulness  which  tends  to  make 
scientific  men  what  they  sometimes  are,  monsters  of 
abnormal  intellectual  development. 

Once  more,  let  not  the  spiritual  man  despise  or  ignore 
this  religion  derived  from  nature.  We  have  shown 
what  evil  this  has  done.  It  has  left  the  world  of  nature 
without  a  God,  it  has  made  it  lifeless — in  modern  poetry 
especially,  only  the  reflex  of  our  humanity ;  in  science, 
only  a  circle  of  continuous  force,  for  ever  returning  upon 
itself.  We  are  bound  to  restore  God  to  our  concep- 
tion of  nature.  We  are  bound  to  make  use  of  all  the 
feelings  which  are  kindled  by  beauty  of  sight  or  beauty 
of  sound,  to  teach  our  children  those  great  fundamental 
conceptions  of  God  which  the  fathers  of  the  world 
possessed,  and  which  the  ancient  heathen  asserted 
under  the  false  forms  of  polytheism.  This  religion  of 
nature  preceded  spiritual  religion,  and  was  its  prepara- 
tion. It  is  unwise  to  destroy  the  stage  by  which  we 
were  fitted  to  enter  on  the  higher  stage.  It  is  unwise, 
in  the  education  of  our  children,  to  neglect  the  histori- 
cal order.  God  educated  the  childhood  of  the  world 
through  the  religion  of  nature ;  if  what  we  have  said 
be  true,  Christ  passed  through  the  same  training.  We 
ought  to  educate  our  children  at  first  in  natural  reli- 
gion ;  they  will  then  gradually  and  naturally  pass  on 
with  us  to  the  loftier  region. 
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And  we  ourselves,  looking  back  from  our  spiritual 
realm  of  thought,  and  with  its  added  knowledge,  will  be 
able  to  gain  new  thoughts  and  exalting  feelings  from 
our  contemplation  of  the  outward  world  of  God — feelings 
which  will  supplement  and  fill  up  that  which  is  deficient 
in  our  spiritual  experience,  thoughts  which  will  add  force 
and  reality  to  our  spiritual  principles.  For  having 
gained  the  spirit  of  Christ  through  the  higher  revela- 
tion, we  shall  have  our  eyes  opened  to  see  His  Spirit 
also  in  the  revelation  of  creation.  We  shall  see  in  the 
involuntary  death  of  things  to  produce  new  forms  of 
life.  His  spirit  of  sacrifice,  who  died  for  us  that  we  might 
live ;  in  Nature's  quiet  order.  His  rest  upon  His  Father's 
fidelity ;  in  Nature's  uncomplaining  labour,  which  ceases 
not  for  ever.  His  Spirit  whose  meat  and  drink  it  was  to 
do  His  Father's  will  and  to  finish  His  work ;  in  all  the 
principles  of  Nature's  life  the  principles  of  the  life  of 
Christ. 

Thus,  finally,  in  our  daily  existence  these  two  great 
religions,  each  appealing  to  two  portions  of  our  nature, 
will  be  interwoven  together  into  an  harmonious  whole, 
each  supplementing  and  strengthening  the  other,  till 
under  their  teaching  we  develope  ourselves  and  our 
children  in  a  manner  more  closely  in  union  with  the 
development  of  the  Perfect  Man. 
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[Feb.  9,  1867.] 
THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRIST, 

Luke  ii.  52. 

The  subject  on  whicli  we  are  employed  is  the  develop- 
ment of  Christ.  Seeing  that  the  term  is  challengeable, 
I  attempted  to  explain  last  Sunday,  when  treating  of  the 
Saviour's  development  in  childhood  through  the  influ- 
ence of  outward  nature,  the  meaning  which  I  attached 
to  it  in  reference  to  Him.  Before  I  proceed  to  speak 
of  His  intellectual  development,  which  is  our  subject 
for  this  morning,  I  repeat  in  other  words  the  distinc- 
tion I  made  between  our  development  and  His.  We, 
being  defective  in  nature,  are  developed  through  error. 
By  slow  correction  of  mistakes,  we  arrive  at  intellectual, 
by  slow  correction  of  faults  at  moral,  excellence.  But 
it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  the  entirely  natural  de- 
velopment of  Christ's  perfect  nature,  limited  by  time ; 
the  development,  as  it  were,  of  a  fountain  into  a  river, 
perfect  as  the  fountain,  but  not  more  than  the  fountain 
as  a  child ;  perfect  as  the  rivulet,  but  not  more  than 
the  rivulet  as  a  boy;  perfect  as  the  stream,  but  not 
more  than  the  stream  as  a  youth ;  and  perfect  as  the 
majestic  river  as  a  man.  At  each  stage  greater  than 
at  the  last,  more  developed,  but  as  perfect  as  possible 
to  nature  at  each;  and  as  the  water  of  the  fountain. 
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rivulet,  stream,  and  river  is  the  same  tliroiigliout,  self- 
supplied,  perennial  in  its  source  and  flowing,  so  was  it 
with  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  with  His  growth. 

The  intellectual  development  of  Christ  is  then  our  sub- 
ject. We  derive  the  term  from  the  words,  'He  in- 
creased in  wisdom.'  But  before  we  begin,  I  must  ask 
you  to  bear  in  mind  throughout  this  principle — All  out- 
ward influences  did  not  give  anything  to  Christ ;  they 
awoke  and  presented  to  His  consciousness  that  which 
was  already  there  in  germ. 

The  first  hint  which  we  receive  of  this  intellectual 
development  is  the  story  of  His  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
We  find  Him  in  the  Temple  listening  and  asking 
questions  of  the  doctors ;  or,  in  other  words,  exhibiting 
Himself  as  possessed  of  the  two  first  necessities  for  in- 
tellectual development — engrossed  attention  and  eager 
curiosity. 

Now  what  were  the  steps  by  which  we  may  reverently 
conjecture  the  Divine  Child  had  arrived  at  this  kindling 
of  the  intellect,  and  how  did  these  several  steps  affect 
His  character  ? 

Last  Sunday  we  endeavoured  to  represent  Him  as 
stirred  by  the  outward  scenery  of  nature  to  recognise 
what  was  within  Himself,  and  as  recognising  in  nature 
not  the  dead  and  lifeless  world,  as  we  conceive  it,  but  a 
living  world,  beneath  whose  outward  forms  lay  spiritual 
realities. 

Now  communion  with  nature  intensifies  the  desire  of 
communion  with  man.  And  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
to  deny  that  He  who  afterwards,  even  in  His  most 
solemn  hours,  on  the  mount  of  Transfiguration  and  in 
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the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  souglit  and  surrounded 
Himself  with  the  sympathy  of  His  three  favourite  dis- 
ciples, did  not  also  as  a  child  seek  for  human  sym- 
pathy to  share  with  Him  His  childhood's  delight  in  the 
beauty  and  solemnity  of  nature.  Hence  there  was 
strengthened  in  Him  love  of  man  arising  from  love  of 
nature;  there  was  quickened  in  Him  desire  of  social 
communion,  desire  of  seeing  His  own  thought  reflected 
by  other  minds,  desire  of  knowing  what  other  beings 
than  Himself  both  knew  and  thought  and  did  in  the 
world. 

There  was  not  much  to  gratify  these  desires  in  Naza- 
reth. We  know  the  character  of  the  place,  and  the 
Holy  Child  must  even  then  have  felt  the  first  keen  stings 
of  that  agony  for  the  sin  of  the  world  which  made  Him 
as  man  die  to  redeem  the  world.  Moreover,  a  remote 
and  petty  village  could  supply  but  little  food  to  His 
awakened  and  craving  intellect.  He  had  soon  assimi- 
lated all  He  could  find  there  of  the  elements  necessary 
to  develope  His  mental  powers.  I  can  conceive  Him,  I 
trust  without  irreverence,  eagerly  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  He  should  accompany  His  parents  to 
Jerusalem ;  not  unduly  excited,  not  impatient,  but  nobly 
curious  to  see  human  life  concentrated  in  one  of  its 
great  centres,  to  watch  the  movement  and  the  variety  of 
the  crowd  of  many  nations  who  poured  into  Jerusalem 
at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover. 

At  last  the  hour  came,  and  with  the  '  quiet  indepen- 
dence of  heart '  which  He  had  secured  through  still 
communion  with  nature,  with  the  deep  desire  of  know- 
ing men,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  childlike  repose  on 
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God,  the  Boy,  Christ  Jesus,  set  forth  with  His  com- 
pany from  Nazareth.  No  doubt,  according  to  pious 
Jewish  practice,  He  had  been  instructed  in  the  history 
of  His  people,  and  now,  what  thoughts  were  His  as  for 
the  first  time  He  saw  the  interior  of  Palestine,  the 
Jordan  rolling  deep  between  its  banks,  the  savage  land- 
scape of  the  eastern  desert!  There  was  not  a  spot 
along  the  route  which  was  not  dignified  by  some  as- 
sociation, or  hallowed  by  some  great  name. 

Whatever  we  in  youth  have  felt — for  life  wears  out 
the  keenness  of  receptiveness — when  we  have  stood 
upon  some  spot  made  glorious  in  our  country's  history, 
whatever  thrill  of  high  emotion  or  rush  of  noble  impulse 
has  then  come  upon  us,  and  swept  us  out  of  our  narrow 
sphere  of  childish  interests  into  the  wide  region  of 
interests  which  cluster  round  the  words  '  our  country 
and  its  heroes,'  came  then,  we  may  be  sure,  upon  the 
Child.  A  larger  horizon  of  thought  opened  before  Him. 
The  heroic  past  of  Israel  became  a  reality.  The  sight 
of  places  where  noble  deeds  were  done  made  the  deeds 
themselves  real.  And  not  only  the  deeds,  but  also  the 
men;  for  in  the  years  gone  by  Hebrew  men  had  here 
done  and  suffered  greatly.  Here  was  their  theatre ; 
this  was  Jordan ;  there  was  Jericho ;  there  David  had 
passed  by ;  there  Jacob  had  set  up  his  rugged  pillow. 
At  once,  localised,  impersonated  by  the  landscape,  the 
men  of  Israel  became  real  living  personages,  the  past 
was  crowded  with  moving  forms,  and  History  was 
born  in  the  intellect  of  Christ.  The  impression  must 
have  deepened  in  Him  as  He  entered  Jerusalem. 
He  must  have  felt  in  heart  and  soul  the  shock  of  the 
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great  town's  first  presence.  He  could  not  walk  un- 
moved among  the  streets,  so  vocal  with  the  fame  of 
Solomon,  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  Isaiah,  the  sorrow 
and  the  passion  of  Jeremiah.  The  stones  of  the  walls 
spoke  to  Him,  the  gates  replied — and  when  first  He 
saw  the  mighty  mass  of  the  great  Temple  flashing  white 
in  the  sunlight  upon  its  uplifted  rock,  what  a  thrill ! — a 
thrill  of  that  fine  excitement,  half  of  sense  and  half  of 
soul,  which  is  almost  a  physical  pain,  and  out  of  which 
springs  more  creative  thought  than  comes  afterwards 
to  a  man  in  a  year  of  that  '  set  grey  life  '  of  work  which 
we  know  so  well  in  London.  These  are  the  impressions 
which  kindle  latent  intellect,  which  abide  with  us  as 
living  things  within  the  brain,  engendering  the  life 
of  thought ;  and  if  we,  cold  northern  natures,  have 
felt  these  things  in  our  childhood,  and  at  a  younger  age 
than  Christ  was  now,  how  must  an  Oriental  child  of 
genius  (to  assume  for  a  moment  a  ground  which  the 
destructive  critics  will  not  deny)  have  felt  their  power 
on  His  intellect  ? 

Look  at  another  point. 

As  He  drew  near  to  Jerusalem  in  this  journey,  various 
troops  of  pilgrims  must  have  joined  their  company.  He 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  great  diversity  of  the  human 
race.  Accustomed  to  one  type  alone  at  Nazareth,  and 
that  a  limited  type — for  Nazareth  was  an  outlying  vil- 
lage ;  and  a  somewhat  degraded  type,  for  Nazareth  had 
a  bad  reputation — He  was  now  brought  into  contact 
with  many  types  of  men. 

The  same  kind  of  result,  we  may  conjecture,  was 
produced  upon  His  intellect  as  is  produced  when  a  boy 
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is  first  sent  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  home  into  the 
varied  human  life  of  a  public  school.  The  impression 
which  is  then  made  upon  the  intellect  of  a  boy  is  one 
of  the  most  productive  which  he  receives  in  life.  The 
impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  Christ  must  have 
been  of  equal  depth  at  least,  probably  far  greater ;  for, 
first,  we  know  from  His  after  life  that  His  intellect  was 
of  the  mightiest  character,  and  secondly,  the  variety 
which  met  Him  was  greater  than  that  with  which  an 
English  boy  is  brought  into  contact.  Thus  it  was  not 
only  the  realisation  of  the  past  through  the  power  of 
association  which  stirred  His  intellect;  it  was  also 
stirred  by  the  contact  with  the  varied  national  and 
individual  life  of  the  present. 

And  then  there  was  that  wonderful  Jerusalem  in  front 
where  all  this  variety  of  life  was  now  concentrated. 
What  wonder  if  the  pure,  high-hearted  Child,  with 
eager  thoughts  beginning  to  move,  looked  forward  with 
intellectual  enthusiasm  to  His  arrival  among  the  throng 
of  men  ? 

More  and  more,  it  is  plain,  the  vast  idea  of  Humanity 
must  have  unfolded  itself  within  Him  during  the  jour- 
ney. Then  came,  to  complete  and  fix  this  idea,  the 
rush  and  confusion  of  the  great  multitude  in  Jerusalem 
during  the  Feast — men  of  every  nation  under  heaven  in 
the  streets ;  strange  dresses,  strange  faces.  There  was 
the  Eoman  soldier,  grave,  and  bearing  in  his  face  the 
stamp  of  law  and  sacrifice  ;  there  was  the  acute  Greek 
countenance,  the  heavy  Egyptian  features,  the  volup- 
tuous lip  and  subtle  glance  of  the  Persian,   the  wild 
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Arab  eyes ;  every  face  was  a  mystery,  and  the  greatest 
mystery  of  all  was  the  wonderful  world  of  men. 

What  kindles    thought   like  this?  —  the  first   rush 
upon  the  brain  of  the  idea   of  the    diversity   of  hu-- 
manitj^ 

It  is  an  idea  naturally  conceived  by  a  boy.  We  do 
not  impnte  to  Christ,  at  this  time,  the  thoughts  which 
arise  from  it,  too  numerous  to  mention.  But  we  find  it 
here  in  its  origin,  and  in  the  silent  time  to  come  in 
Nazareth  it  worked  in  His  intellect,  producing  its 
fruit  of  thought  from  year  to  year.  Do  we  trace  it 
in  His  ministry  ?  '  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of 
this  fold ;  them  also  I  must  bring.'  '  Many  shall  come 
from  the  East  and  West.'  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.' 

There  is  another  intellect-awakening  thought  corre- 
lative to  this  of  the  diversity  of  humanity,  which  I  can- 
not but  think  was  first  stirred  now  in  the  mind  of  Christ 
— the  thought  of  the  unity  of  the  race. 

There  was  one  spirit  predominant  in  all  the  pilgrims 
to  the  Feast.  They  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  diverse  as 
they  were,  inspired  by  one  thought,  to  perform  one  com- 
mon worship,  in  one  place,  to  one  God.  It  was  the  form 
in  which  the  national  unity  of  the  Jewish  people  had 
been  of  old  embodied.  But  now,  hundreds  of  other 
nations  had  received  the  Jewish  religion  as  proselytes. 
Christ,  therefore,  saw  not  only  the  Jews  but  Gentiles 
united  by  the  worship  of  a  universal  God.  We  do  not  say 
that  He  clearly  conceived  the  thought  of  the  oneness  of 
humanity  at  the  age  of  twelve — it  was  probably  too  large 
for  His  normal  development — but  we  do  say  that  there 
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is  nothing  unnatural  in  believing  tliat  the  germ  of  it 
was  then  first  qaickened  into  life.  Now  there  are  few 
thoughts  which  more  than  this  promote  intellectual 
development.  We  may  imagine  it  slowly  growing 
into  fulness  during  the  maturing  years  at  Nazareth, 
till  at  last  it  altered  its  form  and  became  personal.  This 
unity  of  humanity,  so  broken,  so  imperfect — this  great 
idea — where  is  it  realised  perfectly?  And  out  of  the 
depths  of  Christ's  divine  and  human  consciousness  came 
the  answer.  It  is  realised  in  me.  All  that  is  human 
meets  in  me.  I  am  the  centre  where  all  the  diverse  and 
converging  lines  of  humanity  meet.     I  am  the  race. 

This  is  no  fancy.  He  assumed  the  title  of  the  Son 
of  man.  No  one  has  ever  dared,  but  He,  to  style  Himself 
thus  absolutely  man ;  no  one  has  ever  felt  himself  thus 
the  realised  ideal  of  humanity,  the  representative  of 
the  whole  race  to  itself,  the  representative  of  the  whole 
race  to  God. 

Once  more,  in  tracing  the  intellectual  development  of 
Christ  in  connection  with  this  one  glimpse  of  His  history, 
we  come  to  the  scene  in  the  Temple.  Led  there  by  His 
desire  to  know.  He  was  brought  for  the  first  time  into 
contact  with  cultivated  intellects.  He  heard  for  the 
first  time  the  acute  reasoning  of  the  schools ;  He  real- 
ised for  the  first  time  the  vastness  of  the  sea  of  know- 
ledge. The  thought  of  the  diversity  of  the  human 
intellect  was  exhibited  to  Him  in  the  diversity  of  the 
opinions  which  He  heard. 

When  a  man  first  leaves  his  village  for  college,  and 
heirs  opinions,  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see 
only  in  one  light,  discussed,  debated,  looked  at  from 
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fifty  different  points  of  view,  contradicted,  asserted  in 
other  and  strange  forms,  a  stir  is  made  at  once  in  his 
intellect,  a  hundred  collateral  questions  spring  to  light 
and  ask  for  a  reply ;  the  old  bed  of  his  lake  of  thought 
is  disturbed,  and  in  the  disturbance  hundreds  of  new 
fountains  are  set  free. 

This  may,  generally  speaking,  represent  the  crisis 
which  now  took  place  in  the  intellect  of  Christ.  Feel- 
ing deeply  that  His  development  was  perfect  in  its 
several  stages,  we  cannot  believe  that  any  of  the  older 
thoughts  of  the  Child  were  negatived  by  the  new 
thought,  or  that  anything  was  really  disturbed  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  may  predicate  that  of  ourselves.  In 
Him  this  disturbance  was  the  orderly  disturbance  caused 
by  a  multitude  of  new  thoughts  being  called  into  con- 
scious being  in  His  mind  by  the  shock  given  to  it  by 
the  thoughts  of  others.  But  there  was  more.  Here  He 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  parties  'among  the  Jews ; 
with  the  petrified  theology  of  the  scribes,  with  the  con- 
ventional morality  of  the  Pharisee,  with  the  conserva- 
tive infidelity  of  the  Sadducee,  with  all  the  false  show 
of  religion  and  the  death  which  lay  beneath.  There  He 
saw 

Decency  and  Custom  starving  Truth, 

And  blind  Authority  beating  with  his  staiF 

The  Child  that  might  have  led  him. 

Probably  these  were,  at  first,  only  impressions,  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  produced  their  fruit  at  Nazareth. 
For,  starting  from  these  experiences,  there  grew  up 
within  Him  that  clear  comprehension  of  Jewish  life 
and  all  its  opinions  and  parties,   and  of  the   way  in 
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which  He  was  destined  to  work  upon  them,  which 
comes  out  so  wonderfully  in  His  ministry.  He  did  not 
hear  in  vain  the  doctors  disputing,  He  did  not  ask 
them  questions  without  a  great  intellectual  result. 

Such  must  have  been  the  influence  on  the  intellect  of 
Christ  of  his  days  in  the  Temple.  It  should  be  delight- 
ful to  us  to  think  of  Him,  whom  we  reverence  as  Mas- 
ter and  Lord,  sharing  thus  in  our  curious  childhood, 
listening  with  engrossed  attention,  '  both  hearing  them ' 
— questioning  with  eager  desire — '  and  asking  them 
questions.'  It  should  be  a  wonderful  thought  for  us  to 
imagine,  with  love  and  awe  combined,  how  idea  after 
idea,  existing  there  potentially,  unfolded  their  germs 
under  this  influence  in  the  mind  of  Christ  —  germs 
which,  maturing,  and  as  they  matured,  generating 
others,  grew  up  during  the  years  of  silence  at  Nazareth, 
into  that  perfect  flower  of  intellect  which,  shedding  its 
living  seeds  over  eighteen  centuries,  has  given  birth  to 
the  great  ideas  which  once  created,  and  still  create, 
the  greater  part  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  After  this  crisis  in  His 
history  He  returned  to  Nazareth ;  the  same,  and  yet 
how  changed,  how  largely  widened  and  deepened  must 
have  been  His  human  nature  !  The  thought  of  hu- 
manity had  now  taken  a  higher  place  in  His  mind  than 
the  thought  of  nature.  The  thought  of  God  as  the 
Father  of  man  had  now  succeeded  to  the  thought  of 
God  as  the  Life  of  nature.  His  own  relation  to  the  race 
grew  into  distinctness.  The  deeper  '  knowledge  of  the 
world '  which  He  had  gained,  made,  as  if  by  a  subtler 
sense,  all  the  common  human  life  of  Nazareth  an  imas:e 
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of  the  Life  of  the  great  world.  He  saw — being  Him- 
self fhe  Man — in  everyone  He  met  the  great  common 
principles  of  humanity,  while  He  received  the  impress 
of  their  distinctive  characteristics.  '  Among  least  things 
He  had  the  sense  of  greatest.'  There  was  not  a  word 
or  action  of  other  men  which  did  not,  as  He  grew  in 
wisdom,  touch  a  thousand  other  things,  and  fall  into 
relationship  with  them  under  the  universal  principles 
which,  being  the  daily  companions  of  His  intellect, 
linked  together  in  His  mind  the  present  in  which  He 
lived  to  the  past  and  future  of  the  race.  A  new  inter- 
est had  arisen  within  Him,  the  interest  in  humanity, 
or  rather  I  should  say,  were  I  not  speaking  only  of  His 
intellect,  a  new  love.  It  clung  to  Him,  it  pervaded  His 
whole  thought.  That  scene  in  Jerusalem  stamped  itself 
on  His  memory  for  ever. 

With  this  human  centre  of  thought  He  lived  on 
in  peaceful  solitude  in  the  stillness  of  the  upland  town. 
Often  He  must  have  wandered  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
when  wearied  by  the  petty  life  of  the  village,  and,  as  in 
after  life,  so  now,  communed  in  that  prayer  which  is  not 
petition,  but  union  deeply  felt,  with  God  His  Father, 
and  seen  His  life  unrolling  itself  before  Him — not  de- 
vised and  planned,  but  intuitively  recognised — as  a 
panorama  of  which  death  for  truth  and  for  love  of  men 
was  the  sad  and  glorious  close.  But  He  was  not  de- 
prived of  tenderer  and  more  delightful  thought.  How 
often  must  the  thoughts  of  His  childhood,  of  which  we 
spoke  last  Sunday,  the  thoughts  developed  in  Him  by 
the  beauty  of  His  Father's  world  of  Life  and  Light  in 
nature,  have  come  to  satisfy  and  cheer  His  inward  life  of 
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thought !  How  often,  as  the  turmoil  of  the  world  pressed 
upon  His  brain,  must  the  stars  and  mountains  and  the 
peace  of  evening  have  given  to  him  their  silent  ministra- 
tions !  How  often,  as  the  shadow  of  His  sorrow  fell  upon 
His  heart,  must  the  quiet  joy  of  His  Father's  order, 
felt  in  nature,  have  restored  and  soothed  His  intellect ! 

For  it  were  exquisite  pleasure  to  Him  to  pass  (with 
full  knowledge  now  of  the  true  relation  of  man  and 
nature)  from  the  contemplation  of  the  weakness  and 
the  want  of  life  of  the  human  world  into  communion 
with  that  living  spiritual  world  of  God's  activity  and 
peace  which  He  saw  within  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
This  was  the  one  deep  solitary  pleasure  of  His  life.  For 
though,  as  we  have  said,  the  thought  of  humanity,  and 
not  the  thought  of  nature,  was  now  the  pre-eminent 
thought  in  His  mind — because  the  redemption  of  man 
was  His  work — yet,  the  more  divine  thought  must 
always  have  been  the  thought  of  nature.  His  labour 
was  inspired  by  the  former ;  His  recreation,  joy,  and 
consolation  were  supplied  by  the  latter. 

Brethren,  let  us  part  with  the  solemnising  imagina^- 
tion  of  this — Christ's  silent  growth  in  wisdom  in  the 
stillness  of  the  retired  Galilsean  village.  May  it  calm 
our  noisy  lives  and  our  obtrusive  interests  to  realise, 
if  but  for  one  dignified  moment,  the  image  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  in  whom  was  now  concealed  from 
men  the  regeneration  and  redemption  of  the  race — living 
a  forgotten  life,  but  ever — '  voyaging  through  strange 
seas  of  thought,  alone.' 
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[Feb.  IG,  1867.] 
THE  SPIRITUAL  DEVELOFMENT   OF  CHRIST. 

Luke  ii.  40. 

We  have  been  engaged  for  three  Sundaj^s  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  development  of  Christ.  We  have  spoken  of 
His  development  through  the  influences  of  home,  of  His 
development  through  the  influences  of  outward  nature, 
and,  last  Sunday,  of  His  intellectual  development. 

This  morning  our  subject  is  the  thoughts  which  we 
may  derive  from  the  scene  in  the  Temple,  with  regard 
to  the  spiritual  development  of  our  Lord.  These  cele- 
brated words,  '  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my 
Father's  business  ?  '  afi'ord  us  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  Christ  when  a  child .  That  spiritual 
life,  essentially  in  Him  from  His  birth,  had  been 
naturally  developed  in  His  consciousness  by  means  of 
external  circumstances,  and  through  the  growth  of  His 
intellect.  We  have  spoken  of  the  way  in  which  the 
first  gleams  of  the  consciousness  of  His  spiritual  life 
may  have  arisen  through  the  influence  of  His  home  and 
of  outward  nature.  A  kindling  influence  then  came 
upon  His  intellect  in  the  religious  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  sights  He  saw  at  the  Feast,  and  reached 
its  culminating  point  in  the  conversation  in  the  Temple. 
It  is  well  known  how  the  first  clashing  of  our  thought 
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with  other  thought  makes  us  conscious  of  what  is  in 
us,  how  even  an  inferior  man  may  reveal  to  our  con- 
sciousness that  which  we  unconsciously  possess.  The 
suggestions  of  men  who  only  reproduce  old  thought,  of 
men  who  are  only  reflective,  arouse  the  creative  energy 
of  one  in  whom  are  hid  treasures  of  new  thought.  The 
very  want  of  completion  in  the  ideas  he  listens  to  makes 
him  sensible  of  his  own  power.  He  begins  to  know, 
from  contrast,  that  he  j)Ossesses  finished  and  universal 
thoughts. 

It  is  easy  to  apply  this  to  the  spiritual  development 
of  Christ.  In  His  spirit  lay  hid  the  life  of  God,  limited 
as  to  His  consciousness  of  it  only  by  the  order  of  hu- 
man development.  A  portion  of  it  had  been  already 
developed,  but  much  waited  yet  to  be  awakened.  The 
time  had  now  come ;  the  conversation  was  religious. 
Remarks,  suggestions,  explanations  of  the  Law,  fell 
upon  His  spirit,  stirred  what  was  potentially  there,  till 
He  began  to  feel,  as  a  child  would  feel  it,  His  own 
creative  spiritual  power.  His  own  union  with  the  Word 
of  God.  ^Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my 
Father's  business  ? ' 

Accompanying  this  dawning  consciousness  of  the 
spiritual  light  and  life  which  dwelt  within  Him,  there 
arose  also  in  His  mind  the  consciousness  of  His  re- 
■■,^  deeming  mission.  We  seem  to  trace  this  in  the  words 
*  my  Father's  business.'  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
just  to  say  that  this  idea  was  now  fully  defined  and 
grasped.  We  should  be  forced  then  to  attribute  more  to 
Him  than  would  agree  with  perfect  childhood ;  but 
there  is  no  unnaturalness  in  holding  that  it  now  for 
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the  first  time  became  a  dim  prophecy  in  His  mind.  It 
required  for  its  complete  development  that  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  world  should  be  presented  to  His  growing 
knowledge  as  a  thing  external  to  Himself.  Sin  so 
presented  made  Him  conscious,  bj  the  instinctive  re- 
pulsion which  it  caused  Him,  of  His  own  spotless 
holiness ;  and,  by  the  infinite  pity  which  He  felt  for 
those  enslaved  by  it,  of  His  own  infinite  love  for  sin- 
ners ;  and  out  of  these  two  there  rose  the  consciousness 
of  His  mission  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  race  from  sin. 
This  was  the  business  which  His  Father  had  given  Him 
to  do.  Clearly  and  more  clearly  from  this  day  forth, 
for  eighteen  years  at  Nazareth,  it  grew  up  into  its  com- 
pleted form,  till  He  was  ready  to  carry  it  out  into  the 
action  of  His  ministry. 

Let  me  develope  this  still  more  in  connection  with  last 
Sunday's  sermon.  We  imagined  Him,  as  He  journeyed 
to  Jerusalem,  realising  in  His  intellect  the  past  history 
of  His  people.  He  conversed  in  the  imaginative  feeling 
of  a  child  with  the  great  history  of  the  great  spirits 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  his  mind  arose  a  sense 
of  the  majesty  and  power  of  humanity.  He  saw  the 
vast  tide  of  men  which  filled  Jerusalem,  and  He  was 
not  free  from  that  impression  of  awe  and  dignity  which, 
comes  to  us  from  the  first  conception  of  the  multi- 
tudinous world  of  humanity  which  labours  and  thinks 
in  London.  The  first  impression  is  one,  and  belongs 
to  the  universal.  As  such  it  is  immense,  creative,  full 
of  awe.  It  is  only  when  we  descend  to  particularise 
and  divide,  that  our  thought  of  human  nature  becomes 
undignified.     We  may  conjecture,  then,  that  the  first 
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impressions  in  Jerusalem  awoke  in  Christ's  spirit  the 
elevated  view  of  human  nature  which  we  conceive  from 
His  after  life  to  have  been  latent  in  Him  as  a  child. 
But  when  He  came  to  consider  classes  and  individuals, 
and  not  the  race  as  a  whole — in  its  idea — He  found 
hypocrisy,  selfishness,  tyranny,  meanness.  But  the  first 
idea  must  have  remained  firm,  co-existent  with  the 
other  sad  ideas  which  followed  it. 

Man,  then,  was  great,  and  man  was  base ;  man  was 
mighty,  and  man  was  weak ;  man  had  a  divine  nature, 
and  man  had  given  himself  over  to  a  base  nature. 
But  the  greatness,  strength,  and  divineness  were  his 
true  nature;  the  others  were  the  result  of  an  alien 
and  usurping  power.  Both  existed ;  but  the  one  ex- 
isted to  be  made  perfect,  the  other  to  be  destroyed. 
Hence,  not  all  the  evil  Christ  came  into  contact  with, 
not  all  the  blindness,  sin,  and  cruelty  which  He  saw 
and  suffered  from,  could  ever  overthrow  His  divine 
trust  in  that  which  man  might  become.  Here  was  a 
real  spiritual  thought  bearing  on  His  mission — man  is 
capable  of  being  redeemed. 

As  His  spirit  grew  more  conscious  of  what  it  really 
was.  He  felt  that  truth — man's  capability  of  being 
redeemed — not  only  without,  but  within  himself.  How 
could  He  despair  of  human  nature  when  He  knew  that 
He  Himself  was  sinless  human  nature  ?  His  very  ex- 
istence as  man  was  proof  that  man  was  destined  to  be 
perfect.  Conscious  thus,  from  His  own  sinlessness,  of 
man's  possibility  of  sinlessness,  He  became  conscious, 
for  the  same  reason,  of  another  truth — that  He  was 
the  destined  Eedeemer  of  the  race  from  the  usurping 
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power  of  sin.  Being  pure,  He  knew  He  conld  save  the 
impure  ;  being  perfect  Life,  He  knew  He  could  conquer 
tlie  death  of  man ;  being  perfect  Love,  He  knew  He 
could  cast  out  of  the  race  the  devil  of  self-seeking. 
Immediately,  intuitively,  He  felt  ihus — was  conscious 
of  Himself,  first,  as  sinless  humanity ;  secondly,  as  the 
Redeemer  of  humanity  from  sin. 

We  seem,  in  this  way,  to  see  faintly  a  strange  co- 
existence of  apparently  contradictory  ideas  within  the 
spirit  of  Christ  during  His  life  at  Nazareth.  One 
would  almost  think  that  that  impression  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  human  soul  would  have  been  worn  out  by 
daily  contact  with  the  wild  dwellers  at  Nazareth — 
and  yet  with  what  sort  of  a  spirit  did  He  come  forth 
into  the  world? — With  unshaken  trust  in  human  nature  : 
recognising  its  evil,  but  believing,  as  none  have  ever 
believed  before  or  since,  in  its  nobility,  its  capabilities, 
its  infinite  power  of  work.  It  was  not  only  interest  in 
humanity — that  is  the  way  I  put  it  last  Sundaj^,  but  I 
was  speaking  only  of  Christ's  intellect — it  was  love  of 
humanity,  love,  the  '  business  of  His  Father.' 

We  come  to  that  by  slow  degrees — rise  into  that  life 
by  finding  out  the  wretchedness  and  death  of  self,  but 
in  the  Saviour's  spirit  it  rose  into  being  like  a  flower 
from  a  seed  already  there.  It  developed  itself  till  it  pene- 
trated His  whole  nature  with  one  great  spiritual  thought, 
'  I  will  give  away  all  my  being  for  the  human  race.' 

This  love  of  man,  and  desire  to  impart  life  to  those  who 
needed  life,  was  correlative  to  another  spiritual  idea — 
indignation  at  evil.  It  was  this  which  balanced  love  in 
Christ,  and  kept  it  from  the  weakness  of  our  affection 
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and  the  maudlin  sentiment  of  mncli  of  our  philanthropy. 
Christ  abhorred  sin,  and  saw  it  in  its  native  darkness. 
There  was  in  Him,  therefore,  an  agony  of  desire  to 
redeem  us  from  it,  and  a  pitying  indignation  for  our 
desolate  slavery.  He  laboured  to  convince  men  that 
they  did  need  a  deliverer  from  sin ;  and  when  a  man, 
like  Zacchseus,  felt  his  selfishness  and  desired  freedom, 
it  is  wonderful  how  the  Saviour's  spirit  sprang  to  meet 
the  seeking  spirit,  clung  to  it,  and  poured  into  it  a 
stream  of  life  and  faith  and  hope.  But  when  men,  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  up  an  ecclesiastical  dominion,  for  the 
sake  of  success,  for  the  honour  of  dead  maxims,  stopped 
the  way  of  others,  gave  men  lifeless  forms,  and  per- 
secuted the  Light  because  it  condemned  their  darkness, 
how  the  holy  anger  kindled  !  As  the  Child  listened  to 
the  intolerance  of  the  Pharisee,  the  dogmatism  of  the 
scribe,  and  the  scornful  infidelity  of  the  Sadducee, 
there  must  have  sprung  up  in  His  heart  an  instinctive 
feeling  of  opposition ;  and  this  spiritual  wrath  at  wrong 
done  to  the  souls  of  men,  grew  and  deepened  at  Naza- 
reth— as  the  meaning  of  what  He  had  heard  in  the 
Temple  was  made  clear  to  Him  by  His  after  knowledge 
— till  it  culminated  in  the  withering  denunciations  of 
His  ministry. 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  consciousness  of  His 
having  a  work  to  do  for  men  began  to  dawn  in  His 
spirit.  He  must  be  about  a  business  in  life.  But  there 
was  something  more ;  it  was  not  JLis  work  only,  it  was 
primarily  His  Father's  biisiness.  Thus  in  doing  His 
own  work  He  was  doing  His  Father's  work.  The 
thought  as  yet  was  dim,  childish,  not  clearly  realised, 
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but  it  was  developed  afterwards  into  that  clear  sense 
of  a  united  work  done  as  if  by  one  will,  by  Himself  and 
tlie  Father,  which  we  find  expressed  in  texts  like  these : 
'  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work ; '  '  I  have 
glorified  Thee  upon  the  earth ;  I  have  finished  the  work 
which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do ; '  '  If  I  do  not  the  work  of 
my  Father,  believe  me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye 
believe  not  me,  believe  the  works,  that  ye  may  know 
and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  Him.' 
There  is  the  full  clear  consciousness  of  that  spiritual 
idea  of  which  here  we  see  the  germ — that  all  His  work 
was  His  Father's  work. 

Brethren,  it  is  the  true  thought  for  us ;  not  only  that 
all  true  work  which  we  do  is  God's  work,  but  that  work 
which  is  not  of  God  is  not  work,  does  not  properly  exist 
in  the  universe  at  all.     '  There  is  no  work  but  Thine.' 

When  we  first  take  up  our  place  and  labour,  we 
mistake  the  meaning  of  our  life.  We  think  we  are 
born  to  do  our  own  will,  and  we  act  upon  our  thought. 
Straightway  all  our  work  becomes  selfish ;  we  toil  and 
struggle  for  ourselves,  we  are  an  end  unto  ourselves ; 
and  the  result  is  that  we  find  our  work  becoming  mean ; 
our  view  of  life  contemptuous ;  ourselves  ignoble.  But 
when  the  root  idea  of  life  is  changed,  when  we  know 
that  we  are  here  to  do  God's  will,  and  that  His  will  is 
love  to  us  and  all,  the  impulse  and  end  of  our  work  are 
altered.  We  accept  the  duties  laid  upon  us,  and  are 
not  anxious  to  make  them  into  advantages  to  self.  We 
think,  '  God  has  placed  me  here  and  told  me  to  do  this. 
He  is  Right,  and  knowledge  and  good  must  flow  to  all  if 
I  am  faithful.     I  am  His  instrument ;  through  me  He 
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is  making  a  phase  of  Himself  known  to  man ;  through 
me  He  is  doing  a  portion  of  His  mighty  labour.'  The 
thought  transfigures  our  view  of  the  universe  ;  imme- 
diately work  becomes  unselfish  and  sanctified,  life  is 
ennobled,  the  commonest  drudgery  is  rendered  beauti.- 
ful,  suffering  is  gladly  borne.  Men  call  us  aside  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  to  the  passion  of  excitement,  to  the 
fame  and  honour  we  may  win,  to  seek  our  own  will  and 
gain  it.  '  Hush  ! '  we  say,  'we  live  now  in  deeper  joy  than 
you  can  know,  we  have  loftier  excitements.  Fame, 
honour,  they  are  in  His  hand  and  not  in  ours.  My  own 
will !  I  have  my  will  when  I  do  His  will.'  0  brethren ! 
how  magnificent  a  thing  might  life  become  could  we 
but  turn  away  from  all  temptations  to  do  our  own  will, 
and  say  to  the  tempters,  were  they  even  father  or 
mother — say  in  the  strength  of  Christ — '  I  cannot ;  wist 
ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  ?' 

In  tracing  the  spiritual  development  of  Christ  we 
have  thus  found  in  Him  the  germs  of  two  great 
thoughts — the  first  dawning  consciousness  of  His 
Messiahship,  the  first  dawning  consciousness  of  His 
peculiar  relation  to  His  Father. 

We  consider,  in  conclusion,  the  result  of  these 
thoughts  upon  His  life.  ISTo  doubt,  one  might  say,  '  He 
felt  Himself  at  once  separated  from  common  life. 
He  was  marked  from  mankind,  and  the  rest  of  His  exist- 
ence must  be  in  accordance  with  this  isolation.  The 
marvellous  boy  would  remain  at  Jerusalem.  Why  should 
He  go  back  to  remote  and  vulgar  Nazareth,  where  His 
rising  light  would  be  concealed  ?  There  was  another 
career  before  Him.     He  would  confute  the  doctors  with 
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His  supernatural  knowledge  and  power,  and,  as  He  grew 
up,  set  up  a  new  religious  sect.'  This  would  be,  I  venture 
to  say,  the  natural  evolution  of  the  history  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  truth  of  the  mythical  theory.  If  Christ's 
life  is  the  product  of  the  Jewish-Christian  imagination, 
this  representation  ou^M  to  be  that  given  us  in  the 
Gospels.  What  do  we  find?  Absolute  silence.  He 
went  home  to  common  life,  to  subjection  to  His  parents, 
and  for  eighteen  years  not  a  word  or  act  betrayed  His 
presence.  It  is  a  fact  absolutely  inexplicable  upon  the 
mythical  theory,  and  till  it  is  explained  it  vitiates  that 
theory.  Look  at  it  in  another  way.  Given  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  first  two  centuries,  we 
ought  not,  if  the  mythical  theory  be  true,  to  be  aston- 
ished by  any  of  the  circumstances  attributed  to  the  life 
of  Jesus ;  all  ought  to  be  easily  accounted  for,  easily 
imagined. 

But  here  is  a  circumstance  quite  unaccountable,  so 
strange,  that  it  has  awakened  the  amazement  of  all 
ages — this  silence  of  eighteen  years.  It  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  which  would  be  accreted  by  imagination 
round  the  person  of  Jesus.  It  is  devoid  of  all  embel- 
lishment, all  exaggeration  :  it  is  eighteen  years  passed 
by  without  a  word,  and  those  years  the  very  ones  in  a 
great  man's  life  for  which  followers  and  admirers  have 
generally  formed  the  greatest  number  of  mythical  stories. 
It  is  strange,  in  reality,  to  us  who  believe ;  it  must  be 
of  infinite  strangeness  to  the  supporters  of  the  mythical 
theory.  It  is  passed  by,  and  no  wonder,  by  the  pro- 
pounder  of  that  theory. 
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This  was  the  case,  however ;  the  Child  went  home 
with  His  parents.  And  was  this  the  end  of  the  aspira- 
tion in  the  Temple  ;  was  this  to  be  about  His  Father's 
business?  We  can  scarcely  understand  it,  we  to  whom 
passiveness,  quiet  life,  seem  unproductive.  But  so  ib 
was  with  the  perfect  Man.  Eighteen  years  of  silent 
life  were  the  mode  now  in  which  He  was  to  do  His 
Father's  business.  To  keep  quiet,  to  live  the  common 
life  of  a  labouring  man  in  Nazareth,  to  wait  and 
develope,  this  was  God's  business  for  His  Son. 

It  is  a  vast  lesson.  We  complain  of  the  slow  dull 
life  we  are  forced  to  lead,  of  our  humble  sphere  of 
action,  of  our  low  position  in  the  scale  of  society,  of  our 
having  no  room  to  make  ourselves  known,  of  our  wasted 
energies,  of  our  years  of  patience.  So  do  we  say  that 
we  have  no  Father  who  is  directing  our  life,  so  do  we 
say  that  God  has  forgotten  us,  so  do  we  boldly  judge 
what  life  is  best  for  us,  and  so  by  our  complaining  do 
we  lose  the  use  and  profit  of  the  quiet  years.  We  can- 
not be  still,  cannot  be  at  rest.  It  is  the  most  natural 
and  yet  the  most  ruinous  fault  which  belongs  to  men  in 
an  age  which  lives  too  fast  and  has  almost  a  morbid 
passion  for  incessant  labour.  0  men  of  little  faith  !  Be- 
cause you  are  not  sent  out  yet  into  your  labour,  do  you 
think  God  has  ceased  to  remember  you ;  because  you  are 
forced  to  be  outwardly  inactive,  do  you  think  you  also 
may  not  be,  in  your  years  of  quiet,  'about  your  Father's 
business  ?  '  Eeceive  the  lesson  of  Christ's  life  — ^  the 
lesson  Milton  learnt  from  God's  Spirit  in  his  heart : 

They  also  serve  wlio  only  stand  and  wait. 

Lastly,  to  Christ  Himself,  His  Father's  business  then 
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was  tlie  development  of  all  His  inner  self,  tlie  maturing 
for  His  work.  The  idea  of  His  mission  and  the  powers 
for  it  grew  together,  and  when  the  time  for  action  came 
He  was  ready. 

Such  times  of  waiting  mark,  not  uncommonly,  our 
life.  Our  youth  is  kept  back  from  the  press  of  labour, 
or  our  manhood  is  forced  to  pause.  It  is  a  period  given 
to  us  in  which  to  mature  ourselves  for  the  work  which 
God  will  give  us  to  do. 

Oh  !  use  it  well.  Grow  in  it,  do  not  retrograde.  The 
way  we  spend  it  oftentimes  in  youth  is  in  light  indif- 
ference or  daring  bravado,  and  when  the  time  comes  in 
which  the  work  which  God  had  chosen  for  us  is  ready 
for  our  energy,  we  have  no  instruments  to  work  with, 
no  ideas  to  expand  and  express  in  fruitful  labour. 
The  way  we  spend  it  oftentimes  in  manhood  is  in 
whining  at  God's  unfairness,  as  we  call  it;  in  com- 
plaining regret  for  past  activity,  and  then,  when  work 
is  again  laid  before  us,  we  have  lost  the  time  during 
which  we  ought  to  have  matured  ourselves ;  enfeebled 
the  will  by  fruitless  wailing;  chilled  the  aspirations 
which  kindle,  and  the  faith  and  hope  which  sustain, 
the  toiling  spirit  of  a  noble  workman  for  the  race ; 
we  have  missed  our  opportunity,  and  now  we  cannot 
enter  on  our  ministry.  Nothing  is  sadder  than  the 
way  in  which  we  wilfully  spoil  our  life. 

Brethren,  no  time  of  seeming  inactivity  is  laid  upon 
you  by  God  without  a  just  reason.  It  is  God  calling 
upon  you  to  do  His  business  by  ripening  in  quiet  all 
your  powers  for  some  higher  sphere  of  activity  which 
is  about  to  be  opened  to  you.    The  time  is  coming  when 
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you  shall  be  called  again  to  the  front  of  the  battle.  Let 
that  solemn  thought  of  dread  yet  kindling  expectancy 
fill  the  cnp  of  your  life  with  the  inner  work  of  self- 
development  which  will  make  you  ready  and  prepared 
when  your  name  is  called.  The  eighteen  years  at 
Nazareth,  what  was  their  result?  A  few  years  of  action, 
but  of  action  concentrated,  intense,  infinite ;  not  one 
word,  not  one  deed  which  did  not  tell,  and  which  will 
not  tell  upon  the  universe  for  ever. 

Eighteen  years  of  silence,  and  then — the  regenera- 
tion of  the  world  accomplished.  His  Father's  business 
done^ 
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[November  25,  1866.] 
JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  THE  INTERPRETER. 

Matthew  iii.  1. 

There  is  something  which  touches  in  us  that  chord  of 
sadness  which  is  always  ready  to  vibrate,  when  we 
think  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the  last  of  all  the 
heroes  of  the  old  dispensation,  that  with  him  closed  the 
goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets.  For  we  cannot  look 
at  the  last  lighting  up  of  the  intelleet  of  a  man,  the  last 
effort  for  freedom  of  a  dying  nation,  or  the  last  glory  of 
an  ancient  institution  like  that  of  the  Jewish  prophets, 
without  a  sense  of  sadness. 

Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  hath  passed  away. 

But  if  there  be  some  melancholy  in  the  feeling  with 
which  we  view  the  Baptist,  there  is  also  much  of 
enthusiasm.  If  he  was  the  last,  he  was  also  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets.  That  which  all  the  others  had  dimly 
imaged,  he  presented  in  clear  light ;  that  which  they 
had  spoken  in  parables,  he  declared  in  the  plainest 
words.  Thus,  he  not  only  finished  the  old  dispensation, 
he  also  ushered  in  the  new.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the  bridge 
between  two  eras ;  he  represents  the  transition  period 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

Our   object,   however,   is  not  to   dwell  on  this  im~ 
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portant  view  of  the  Baptist's  position,  but  to  connect 
his  work  with  the  collect  of  this  Sunday. 

The  collect  calls  upon  God  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  His 
faithful  people  in  preparation  for  the  advent  of  Christ. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  so  arranged  by  the 
Church  as  always  to  be  read  before  the  first  Sunday  in 
Advent.  It  marks  the  condition  of  mind  with  which 
we  should  anticipate  the  coming  of  the  Saviour ;  it  was 
doubtless  suggested  by  the  character  and  the  work  of 
the  historical  forerunner  of  our  Lord.  For  John  the 
Baptist  was  called  to  be  the  awakener,  the  exciter  of 
the  Jewish  world.  It  is  so  that  he  characterises  him- 
self: 'I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.' 
And  of  this  we  have  proof  enough.  He  troubled  the 
whole  of  Jewish  society  to  its  depths.  Priests,  formalists, 
infidels,  soldiers,  publicans,  wealth,  rank,  and  poverty 
streamed  day  after  day  into  the  wilderness  to  hear  and 
to  obey  the  preacher.  It  is  as  the  stirrer  of  Jewish  life 
and  thought,  as  a  warning  voice  to  England — awakening 
our  hearts  to  the  advent  of  Christ — that  we  shall 
consider  him  to-day. 

I  said  that  John  was  the  finisher  of  one,  and  the 
introducer  of  a  new  dispensation.  For  centuries  the 
thoughts  and  passion  of  the  prophets  had  streamed 
into  and  filled  the  Jewish  heart.  They  kindled  there 
vague  desires,  wild  hopes  of  a  far-off  kingdom,  passionate 
discontent  with  things  as  they  were.  At  last,  about  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  these  scattered  dreams  and 
hopes  concentrated  themselves  into  one  desire,  took 
form  and  substance  in  one  prophecy — the  advent  of  the 
anointed  king.     It  was  the  blazing  up  of  an  excitement 
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whicli  had  been  smouldering  for  a  thousand  years ;  it 
was  the  last  and  most  powerful  of  a  long  series  of 
oscillations  which  had  been  gradually  increasing  in 
swing  and  force.  Now  two  things  are,  I  think,  true ;' 
first,  wherever  there  is  this  passion  in  a  people,  it  em- 
bodies itself  in  one  man,  who  is  to  be  its  interpreter. 
Secondly,  wherever  a  great  problem  of  the  human  spirit 
is  growing  towards  its  solution,  and  the  soil  of  humanity 
is  prepared  for  new  seed  from  heaven,  God  sends  His 
chosen  creature  to  proclaim  the  truth  which  brings  the 
light. 

A  great  man  is  then  the  product  of  two  things — of  the 
passion  of  his  age  and  of  the  choice  of  God.  So  far  as 
he  is  the  former,  he  is  but  the  interpreter  of  his  own 
time,  and  only  the  highest  man  of  his  time ;  so  far  as 
he  is  the  latter,  he  is  beyond  his  age,  and  points  forward 
to  a  higher  revelation. 

Such  was  the  Baptist's  position — the  interpreter  of 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  prophet  of 
a  greater  revelation  in  the  future. 

^  Repent :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.' 

This  was  John's  witness  in  the  wilderness.  To  this 
God  had  brought  him  after  thirty  years  of  education. 
From  his  birth  he  had  been  a  marked  child  set  apart 
for  a  peculiar  work.  For  years  he  had  lived  with  his 
father,  sometimes  in  the  hill  country  of  Judaea,  some- 
times in  Jerusalem.  Even  in  his  childhood  he  had  seen 
almost  aU  the  aspects  of  Jewish  society.  He  could  have 
mingled  with  the  pleasures  of  the  capital,  but  the 
strictly  ascetic  life  imposed  on  him,  and  the  sense  that 
he  was  elected  by  God  from  mankind,  kept  him  as  one 
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who  stands  apart  and  observes,  but  does  not  mingle 
with,  the  crowd  of  men.  Such  a  life  has  a  tendency  to 
make  a  man  judge  harshly,  too  harshly,  of  the  world. 
But,  indeed,  as  the  youth  looked  round  upon  Jerusalem, 
he  had  some  excuse  for  harsh  judgments.  The  one 
peculiarity  of  Jewish  religion  was  its  unreality.  The 
Sadducee  believed  in  nothing  spiritual,  in  nothing  which 
he  could  not  test  by  his  senses,  or  demonstrate  by 
reasoning.  The  lawyers  and  scribes  spent  their  time 
m.  theological  discussions  which  they  mistook  for  re- 
ligion, and  in  investigating  the  letter  of  the  Scripture 
while  they  denied  its  spirit.  The  Pharisees  were 
content  to  seem  religious,  but  to  he  religious  was  not 
necessary  to  support  their  power. 

Jewish  religion  was  a  nut  without  the  kernel,  a  sepul- 
chre, white  and  fair  without,  but  within  fall  of  dead 
men's  bones. 

Fancy  the  shame  and  pain  with  which  a  true  man 
must  have  viewed  all  this  hypocrisy  and  unreality  ! 
We  can  no  longer  wonder  at  his  resolution  to  leave  the 
corrupted  life  behind  him  and  to  go  into  the  freedom 
and  righteousness  of  the  wilderness.  There,  at  least, 
he  would  be  alone  with  God ;  there,  beside  the  untainted 
stream  of  Jordan  and  beneath  the  pure  eyes  of  the  stars, 
he  could  live  in  the  heroic  associations  of  his  people, 
and  remember  that  they  were  a  holy  nation  once ;  there 
he  could  wait  and  pray  for  the  time  when  truth  might 
break  again  upon  Israel  from  Jehovah.  We  know  at 
least  that  many -sincere  men  were  of  this  mind  in 
Judsea,  and  retiring  from  the  world,  like  the  Christian 
hermits  of  a  later  date,  formed  a  kind  of  society  and 
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called  themselves  Essenes.  It  is  possible  that  John  may 
at  first  have  joined  himself  to  these.  But  if  so,  it  could 
not  have  been  for  a  long  time,  for  a  new  revelation  was 
coming  to  the  Jewish  anchorite,  and  a  new  revelation, 
be  it  of  what  it  may,  drives  a  man  into  loneliness.  Only 
in  quiet,  in  solitude  with  God,  in  unbroken  questioning 
with  his  own  soul,  can  a  prophet  of  God  discover  what 
God  is  saying  to  his  spirit.  The  Baptist  went  apart 
and  brooded  over  his  half-arisen  thought.  He  had 
heard  the  wonders  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  he  had  pro- 
bably known  Christ  well  as  boy  and  man.  Carrying 
this  remembrance  always  with  him,  the  thought  of  a 
great  spiritual  Deliverer  grew  in  force. 

The  impulses  of  his  own  heart,  sorrow  for  his 
country's  degradation,  hatred  of  his  country's  guilt  and 
of  social  and  religious  lies,  his  own  passionate  desire 
for  a  Saviour  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  burning  hope  within 
him.  Deeper  and  deeper  became  his  longings,  more 
ardent  became  his  prayers,  more  intense  his  solitude 
with  God.  At  last,  one  day  (for  such  revelations  come 
suddenly  as  the  crown  of  long  preparation),  it  flashed 
on  him  from  God  that  the  Messiah  would  soon  be  mani- 
fested. He  knew  within  himself  that  the  time  was  come. 
Forthwith  a  fire  began  to  blaze  in  his  heart,  and  his 
message  rushed  to  his  lips.  He  left  his  loneliness,  he 
came  forth  the  preacher,  his  voice  rang  far  and  wide, 
^Eepent,  repent :  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.' 

And  his  words  found  an  echo  in  all  hearts,  for 
what  had  stirred  in  him  had  been  stirring  in  the 
Jews,  only  they  could  not  give  it  clear  expression. 
The  had  had  formless  ideas,  desires  for  which  they  had 
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no  translation,  a  void  in  the  heart  they  could  not  fill. 
The  desires  were  translated  into  words,  and  the  void  in 
the  heart  was  filled,  when  John,  looking  on  Jesus  as  He 
walked,  turned  and  said  to  his  disciples,  '  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.' 

It  is  the  province  of  the  man  of  genius  in  all  ages  to 
express  the  hidden  and  the  speechless  in  the  hearts  of 
other  men,  to  interpret  man  to  himself.  The  new  epoch 
of  thoughts  took  substance  as  the  Baptist  spoke.  He 
threw  into  words,  and  in  doing  so  interpreted,  the 
wordless  passion  of  a  thousand  souls.  Brethren,  that 
it  is  to  be  a  preacher. 

The  stirring  in  the  heart  of  Palestine  had  been  but 
little.  It  had  not  strength  or  consistency  enough  to 
become  a  living  impulse  in  society.  It  might  have  died 
out  as  a  thousand  others  have  perished  in  national  and 
individual  life,  for  want  of  an  outward  push.  The  vis 
inertice  of  Pharisaism  must  have  been  as  strong  as  the 
sceptical  conservatism  of  the  Sadducee.  But  God  did 
not  forsake  the  searching  spirits  of  Judaea,  and  just  as  a 
young  man,  who  cannot  harmonise  his  life,  who  cannot 
discover  a  dominant  motive,  who  has  passionate  feelings 
which  he  cannot  express,  and  a  multitudinous  army  of 
thoughts  which  he  cannot  arrange  or  discipline,  lights 
one  day  upon  a  noble  treatise  or  an  inspiring  poem,  and 
is  shaken  to  his  depths  by  finding  himself  reflected 
there  and  there  interpreted — becoming  then  so  stirred 
by  this  self-interpretation  that  he  finds  his  true  path, 
and,  setting  his  steps  to  an  ordered  melody,  sees  his  goal, 
and  is  resolute  to  reach  it — so  were  the  religious-hearted 
Jews  affected  by  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist.      They 
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saw  tlie  problem  of  their  inner  life  solved,  they  were 
aroused,  impelled,  stirred  to  tlie  recesses  of  the  soul. 

Of  all  the  blessed  works  which  God  gives  to  man  to  do 
in  this  life,  there  is  none  more  blessed  than  that  of  the 
awakener — of  the  interpreter. 

It  is  the  work  which  I  would  that  all  who  see 
beyond  the  present,  and  whose  eyes  God  has  opened, 
would  now  undertake  in  England  ;  for  there  is  a  move- 
ment abroad  in  society  which  ought  to  be  made  constant, 
and  needs  an  interpreter  of  its  meaning.  If  I  desire 
anything  strongly  in  this  life,  it  is  that  God  may  send 
to  us  some  men  of  genius,  some  inspired  men,  to  kindle 
into  a  blaze  the  low  fire  of  excitement  which  is  smoulder- 
ing here,  and  to  show  us  what  it  means  ;  that  we  may 
shake  off  our  old  life  and  put  on  the  new.  For  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  that  apparently  causeless  movement 
which  presages  a  great  change,  and  which  is  like  the 
groundswell  which  rolls  on  shore  before  the  hurricane, 
is  to  be  felt  in  England  now.  Men  are  stirred  they 
know  not  wh}^  Yague  hopes  of  change  and  reform 
are  drifting  before  our  eyes.  A  general  excitement  of 
thought  upon  nearly  all  questions  of  the  intellect  and 
spirit,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  incoherency, 
irregularity,  oddity,  prevails  far  and  wide.  New  theo- 
ries are  born  and  perish  in  a  month.  We  know  not 
what  to  believe,  or  what  to  cling  to.  The  old  laud- 
marks  have  been  washed  away,  and  we  have  not  settled 
the  new  ones.  With  a  general  notion  of  our  power 
and  greatness,  of  our  inexhaustible  wealth  and  national 
courage,  and  with  a  pride  in  our  intellect  and  the 
omnipotence  of  reason,  there  is  conjoined  a  widespread 
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suspicion  tliat  our  foundations  are  not  sure,  a  contempt 
of  the  times,  and  a  dissatisfaction  with  society  and  with 
the  life  we  lead.  Educated,  and  even  uneducated  men 
have  lost  respect  for  old  things  and  old  ways.  Few  men 
can  now  be  found  who  reverence  the  old  only  because 
it  is  the  old.  That  false  reverence,  I  rejoice  to  say,  is 
passing  away,  and  even  the  most  conservative  are  be- 
ginning to  be  impatient  of  mouldering  abuses.  It  is 
curious  that  the  reform  agitation  arose  not  so  much 
among  the  working  classes  themselves  as  among  the 
literary  and  cultivated  men  of  the  time.  The  impulse 
given  has  been  taken  up  by  others  of  a  different  type, 
but  the  first  impulse  arose  from  the  most  intellectual 
class  of  men  in  England.  Precisely  the  same  thing, 
though  in  an  immensely  greater  degree,  took  place 
before  the  French  Eevolution. 

There  is,  again,  a  general  stir  and  discontent  with 
the  state  of  the  poor.  We  are  awaking  at  last  to  the 
consciousness  of  our  neglect,  of  the  inadequacy  of 
our  means  of  relief;  of  the  shame  which  lies  heavier 
on  us  than  on  any  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  West 
of  the  insufficient  education  of  the  poor ;  of  their  dis- 
graceful housing,  of  our  own  indifference  to  human 
suffering  and  neglect  of  sanitary  measures.  We  feel 
that  our  modes  of  governing  in  these  matters  have 
openly  and  completely  broken  down.  At  no  other  time 
do  we  remember  so  great  an  indignation  and  contempt 
among  just  men  for  official  imbecility. 

If  many  of  us  are  stirred  into  dissatisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are,  some  of  us  are  more  than  dissatisfied 
with  much  of  English  life.     We  used  to  boast  of  our 
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business  habits,  and  tbink  ourselves  excellent  organisers ; 
now  we  smile  somewbat  bitterly  at  our  boast. 

Public  mismanagement  has  wasted  millions  of  money 
in  works  of  war.  Tbe  expenditure  bas  been  so  reckless 
as  almost  to  amount  to  disbonesty.  Better  organisation 
might  have  saved  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  money  for  re- 
productive expenditure.  Men  do  not  seem  to  see  that 
public  economy,  in  order  to  civilise  our  degraded  classes, 
is  as  much  a  Christian  duty  for  a  nation,  as  private 
economy,  in  order  to  be  able  to  be  charitable,  is  for  an 
individual. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  standard  of  social  and  political 
morality  is  far  lower  than  the  time  at  which  we  live  de- 
mands. The  past  seems  to  have  taught  us  very  little. 
Our  elections  are  so  conducted  that  the  future  members 
of  Parliament  are  in  many  cases  wittingly  actors  of  a  lie, 
shutting  their  eyes,  on  the  pretence  that  the  money  is 
given  for  expenses  which  they  know  is  for  bribery.  The 
money  goes  to  debase  and  enslave  the  voter,  and  it  is 
plain  that  those  who  bribe  are  morally  more  guilty  than 
those  who  are  bribed,  as  much  more  as  the  tempter  is 
worse  than  the  tempted.  The  worst  feature  in  the  case 
is  the  amusement  which  this  corruption  seems  to  afford 
to  English  society."^  There  is  an  old  saying  that  they  are 
fools,  men  without  sense,  who  make  a  mock  at  sin. 

Step  lower  in  the  social  scale,  come  from  Parliament 
to  monetary  life.    English  honesty  was  once  a  proverb ; 

*  I  leave  this  because  it  was  true  in  1866,  as  the  record  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Yarmouth  and  Totness  prove.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  revolution 
of  thought  spoken  of  in  this  sermon,  that  in  little  more  than  two  years  the 
above  sentence  has  become  untrue.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  for  the 
sentences  which  follow. 
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English  dishonesty,  unless  we  repent,  will  soon  become 
the  second  reading  of  the  proverb.  There  is  no  need  to 
dwell  upon  the  dishonesty  of  speculations — the  made-up 
balance-sheets — the  ruin  of  thousands  by  selfish  greed, 
which  have  disgraced  our  banks,  railways,  and  com- 
mercial houses — the  false  balance  and  the  cruel  adul- 
teration, the  lying  advertisements  which  dishonour 
our  trade.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  no  man  who  loves 
his  country  can  see  this  widespread  system  of  theft  and 
falsehood  without  dismay. 

There  is  much  more,  but  enough  of  this.  The  cheer- 
ful thing  we  see  in  it  is,  that  men's  hearts  are  beginning 
to  be  stirred  with  dissatisfaction  and  hatred  of  it  all. 
Increase  that  dissatisfaction,  deepen  that  hatred,  by  all 
the  means  in  your  power.  Work  in  society,  so  far  as 
it  is  given  you,  the  Baptist's  work.  Stir,  arouse  men 
to  see  these  evils,  and  cry  to  them.  Repent,  for  Christ 
is  coming  to  throughly  purge  His  floor.  For  come 
He  will  to  these  things,  to  rebuke  and  chasten.  We 
know  not  how  His  advent  may  appear;  it  may  be  in 
political  or  national  disgrace,  it  may  be  in  the  bitter 
punishments  of  war,  it  may  be  in  reformation,  or  in 
revolution — but  one  thing  we  do  know,  that  things  so 
evil  cannot  last  long  without  their  natural  penalty. 
Our  widespread  dissatisfaction  means  that  Christ  is 
coming  to  change  society,  perhaps  to  shake  down  the  old 
edifice  altogether.  Pray  that  He  may  come  to  reform, 
and  not  to  punish  penally,  and  while  you  pray  act  like 
Christian  men  against  these  evils.  '  Stir  up,  O  Lord, 
the  wills  of  Thy  faithful  people.' 

In  passing  from  outward  to  inward  life,  we  find  the 
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same  stir  and  awaking.  For  many  years  there  has  not 
been  so  great  an  excitement  of  the  human  spirit  in 
England,  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  which  is  that 
no  one  knows  what  to  make  of  it  or  how  it  will  end. 
We  need  some  one  to  tell  us  what  it  means,  to  express 
it  for  us  and  to  point  out  the  path  into  which  we  should 
direct  all  its  scattered  energies — we  want  a  John  the 
Baptist. 

The  excitement  shows  itself  in  many  ways.  Among 
many  of  the  laity  there  is  a  contempt  and  neglect  of 
religion  as  taught  from  pulpits  and  books.  Thousands 
never  enter  a  church.  They  say  that  what  they  hear  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  daily  life,  is  apart  from  all  their 
interests.  Yet  there  is  a  really  passionate  desire  to  find 
truth,  to  gain  some  light  upon  the  ever-recurring  pro- 
blems of  life,  to  escape  from  the  unproductive  state  of 
scepticism.  They  are  willing  to  accept  Christianity, 
but  they  demand,  and  justly,  that  it  should  explain 
and  be  applicable  to  the  life  of  this  century.  If  it  is 
a  universal  religion,  its  principles  should  throw  light 
upon  our  social,  commercial,  and  political  difficulties 
as  well  as  on  our  spiritual  ones. 

Generally  speaking,  they  hear  too  little  of  these 
things.  The  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men  are 
taught  rather  than  the  principles  of  Christ ;  and  even  in 
theology  the  forms  in  which  the  teaching  is  couched  do 
not  belong  to  modem  thought.  It  is  no  wonder  that  our 
churches  do  not  attract  men  and  women  who  either  think 
or  are  disturbed  in  thought.  Until  we  cease  to  give 
them  the  husks  of  the  theology  of  thirty  years  ago  as 
food  fit  for  those  to  whom  the  very  terms  of  tha^  theology 
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convej  no  meaning,  we  cannot  expect  our  preacliing 
to  be  listened  to.  Men  are  crying  out  for  some  teaching 
which  will  represent  and  interpret  their  own  time. 

Turn  from  the  laity  to  the  Church,  and  note  the  state  of 
excitement  in  which  it  lives.  There  is  not  a  clergyman's 
house  in  England  in  which,  after  all  the  labours  of  the 
day,  the  great  questions  of  theology  are  not  discussed 
with  an  eagerness  almost  without  former  parallel  in 
England.  Every  new  critical  book  produces  a  storm  of 
attacks  and  replies.  No  well-known  teachers  of  any 
party  can  speak  on  any  religious  subject  without 
awaking  a  quite  disproportioned  excitement.  The 
subjects  of  prayer,  of  providences,  of  the  possibility 
of  miracles,  of  the  Eucharist,  of  the  priesthood,  are 
discussed  in  the  daily  papers  as  if  they  were,  and  in 
fact  they  are,  subjects  of  interest  to  the-British  public. 
It  seems  as  if  treasures  of  passion  were  laid  up  which 
only  want  an  occasion  large  enough  in  order  to  con- 
centrate themselves  into  an  outburst. 

In  the  meantime  the  clergy  themselves  run  into  all 
sorts  of  theories  without  clearly  knowing  whither  they 
are  going.  They  say  they  are  pursuing  truth ;  but  there 
is  no  method  in  the  pursuit.  They  are  like  men  lost  in 
an  Australian  wood,  who  run  to  and  fro,  and  after  many 
hours  find  themselves  at  the  place  they  started  from. 
Many,  in  despair  of  rest,  rush  to  find  it,  and  only  find 
stagnation,  in  the  Church  of  Eome. 

All  kinds  of  experiments  are  tried.  A  bishop  sets 
his  face  like  a  flint,  and  calls  in  question  the  authenticity 
of  nearly  all  the  early  history  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  destroys,  he  does  not  dream  of  constructing.    Some 
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of  the  younger  clergy  employ  their  time  in  only  opposing 
the  old  forms  of  religion,  forgetting  that  they  ought  to 
build,  and  not  to  overthrow ;  forgetting  that  every  work 
of  opposition  is  a  negative  work,  and  that  a  negation  has 
no  force.  Another  body  of  clergy  have  fallen  in  love 
with  the  past,  and  seek  by  a  retrograde  movement  to  find 
God  again  in  life,  forgetting  that  God  is  always  in  front 
of  men.  They  attempt  to  revive  that  power  of  the 
priesthood  which  England  spent  so  much  blood  and 
so  many  years  in  destroying,  and  they  are  so  blind  as 
to  imagine  that  England  will  suffer  its  revival.  In  a 
hundred  ways  the  spirit  of  men  is  stirred,  but  how  or 
for  what  end  no  one  can  yet  tell. 

Once  more,  observe  another  curious  thing.  It  is  an 
age  of  science.  The  omnipotence  of  the  human  reason 
is  declared.  The  marvellous  in  religion  is  discredited  ; 
the  supernatural  is  said  to  be  necessarily  impossible. 
And  yet,  what  do  we  see  ?  The  grossest  credulity,  not 
among  really  scientific  men,  but  among  those  who  follow 
them  in  their  denial  of  the  miracles  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
their  denial  of  the  supernatural  in  Christianity :  among 
the  readers  and  admirers  of  the  negative  schools  of 
Erance  and  Germany,  men  and  women,  led  away  by 
charlatans,  falling  into  the  oddest  and  most  chimerical 
supernaturalism,  disbelieving  in  the  resurrection,  but 
believing  in  spirit-rapping ;  disbelieving  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  but  believing  that  Bacon 
writes  bad  English  and  worse  sense,  and  that  Milton 
comes  from  heaven  to  compose  verses  of  which  a  school- 
boy would  be  ashamed.  This  class  of  English  society  pre- 
sents the  strange  spectacle  of  belief  in  curious  follies  in 
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the  midst  of  the  decay  of  religious  belief,  of  men  believing 
in  all  sorts  of  supernatural  influences  except  in  God. 

In  all  we  find  the  same  sort  of  general  and  unde- 
fined excitement  which  prevailed  in  the  world  before 
Christianity,  and  which  has  prevailed  before  any  great 
revolution  in  thought. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  affixing  a  particular  cause 
to  each  of  these  developments  of  excitement.  There  is 
but  one  cause  for  them  all.  It  is  simply  this,  that  old 
things,  old  thoughts,  old  institutions  are  ready  to  perish ; 
that  the  old  forms  do  not  fit  the  new  thought,  the  new 
wants,  the  new  aspirations  of  men ;  that  new  wine  has 
been  poured  into  old  bottles,  and  that  the  old  bottles  are 
bursting  on  every  side.  At  present  the  new  thought  is 
too  strong  for  the  old  moulds,  and  men,  sick  of  their  con- 
dition, and  finding  it  insupportable,  are  everywhere  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  for  a  change.  There  is  a  stirring 
of  all  the  surface  waters  of  English  life  and  thought, 
but  no  one  can  tell  why  they  are  stirred  ;  thei-e  is  some- 
thing at  work  beneath  which  no  man  sees,  which  causes 
all  these  conflicting  and  commingling  currents,  all  this 
trouble  on  the  upper  waters. 

There  is,  however,  in  it  all  that  which  is  inexpressibly 
cheering.  It  tells  us  plainly  that  Christ  is  coming,  not  in 
final  judgment,  but  in  some  great  revolution  of  life  and 
thought.  '  England,'  to  quote  of  it  a  French  writer's 
words  on  Europe  before  the  outburst  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, '  resembles  a  camp  which  is  roused  by  the  first 
rays  of  the  dawn,  in  which  the  men,  moving  to  and  fro 
among  one  another  and  agitated,  are  waiting  till  the  sun, 
rising  in  full  radiance,  points  out  to  them  the  path  they 
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have  to  follow,  and  lights  it  up  for  their  march.'  We 
are  waiting  for  the  Sun  of  righteousness  to  rise,  and 
to  illumine  the  new  way  on  which  we  are  entering. 

Lastly.  It  is  the  cry  of  some,  Eepress  all  this  stir,  all 
this  enquiry;  it  is  dangerous.  Hold  fast  to  the  old 
forms ;  they  are  the  only  safe  ones. 

No,  brethren ;  it  is  this  very  thing  which  we  will  not 
do  if  we  be  wise.  Stop  enquiry?  Stop  the  Ganges  in 
full  flow  to  the  sea  !  Try  it,  and  the  result  is  only  the 
roar  of  the  river,  the  overflow  which  devastates  the 
country,  the  sweeping  away  of  your  feeble  barrier  and 
the  rush  as  before  of  the  great  river  to  the  ocean.  Hold 
fast  to  the  old  forms  !  What,  when  they  are  dead,  when 
the  Spirit  inspires  them  no  more  ?  No ;  we  wish  to  live 
— and  we  die  spiritually  if  we  cling  to  what  is  spiritually 
dead,  as  we  perish  politically  if  we  cling  to  what  is 
politically  dead.  We  do  not  want  to  be  without  forms ; 
but  a  new  spirit  is  coming  on  us,  and  it  will  create  new 
forms  for  itself.  For,  to  make  use  of  S.  Paul's  words  in 
a  different  meaning,  but  in  an  analogous  one,  we  do  not 
want  to  be '  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality 
may  be  swallowed  up  of  life.' 

Therefore  we  are  bound  to  keep  up  this  stir  of  life,  this 
excitement  of  thought.  Let  us  be  ready  for  our  John  the 
Baptist  when  he  comes ;  let  us  pray  for  the  interpreter 
and  the  awaker  who  will  come  and  say  to  us, '  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand.'  '  Behold  the  Bridegroom 
Cometh !  go  ye  forth  to  meet  Him.'  Let  us  live  in  prayer, 
and  progress,  and  patient  watching  for  his  presence. 
Before  long  he  will  arrive  in  a  great,  though  perhaps  a 
slow  revolution  in  English  religious  thought,  and  when 
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once  we  liave  been  moved  by  that,  there  will  be  a  great 
revolution  in  English  life,  and  once  more  we  may  be 
proud  of  a  regenerated  country. 

'  Stir  up,  then,  0  Lord,  the  wills  of  Thy  faithful  people, 
that  they,  plenteously  bringing  forth  the  fruit  of  good 
works,  may  of  Thee  be  plenteously  rewarded,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 


'is.  2 
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[June  14,  1868.] 
DEVOTION     TO     THE     CONVENTIONAL. 

Acts  vii.  51-53. 

The  rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jewish  people  was  a 
national  sin ;  it  was  the  act  of  the  whole  nation.  His 
death  was  the  result  of  the  full  development  of  the 
then  Jewish  mode  of  looking  at  the  world — the  spirit 
of  the  age,  among  the  Jews,  killed  Him. 

I  put  it  in  that  way  because  the  term,  a  national  sin, 
wants  a  clear  definition.  It  is  used  at  present  in  a  way 
which  is  quite  reckless  of  any  settled  meaning.  Every 
party,  even  every  sect  in  the  country,  declares  its  op- 
ponents guilty  of  a  national  sin.  But  a  national  sin 
is  not  an  evil  done  by  any  one  party  to  the  nation,  but 
an  evil  done  by  the  nation  itself,  a  direct  evil  con- 
sciously chosen  and  adhered  to ;  or  an  evil  neglect  or 
blindness  which  take  their  rise  from  the  whole  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  I  might  mention 
courses  of  political  action  in  which  England  has  per- 
sisted for  years,  through  all  changes  of  party,  which  are 
of  the  character  of  national  sins,  but  I  will  content  my- 
self with  an  illustration,  which  will  not  stir  up  anger. 
Apart  from  political  acts  or  political  opinions,  on  which 
the  generality  of  the  people  act,  the  national  sin  of  the 
England   of  to-day  is  extravagance,  waste  of  money. 
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From  tlie  administration  of  the  army  and  navy  down 
to  the  administration  of  the  household  of  the  poorest 
dock  labourer,  there  is,  generally  speaking,  no  conscien- 
tious, educated,  cultured  expenditure  or  ca,re  of  money. 
The  poor  are  even  more  extravagant,  more  reckless,  than 
the  rich.     And  the  dreadful  punishment  which  follows 
on  the  sin  of  waste  of  money  is  this,  that  the  nation  be- 
comes   blind   to   the  true  uses  of  money.     It  spends 
Inearly  15,000,000  a  year  on  its  army,  and  a  little  more 
than  1,000,000  on  education — so  intense  an  absurdity 
that  it  only  seems  necessary  to  mention  it  to  expose  it. 
lit  spends  10,000,000  a  year  upon  its  navy,  and  is  so 
jtingy  towards  the  science  which  developes  the  intellect 
[of  the  whole  people,  and  towards  the  art  which  exalts 
^and  refines  the  soul,  as  only  to  vote  about  100,000  a 
year  for  these  objects ;  so  that  things  the  value  of  which 
cannot  be  represented  in  money,  and  on  which  great 
sums  have  been  spent,  are  perishing  for  want  of  a  little 
wise  expenditure.     We  are  extravagant  where  we  ought 
to  be  economical,  and  economical  where  we  ought  to 
expend  freely.      This    is   our    punishment,  and  future 
Englishmen  will  look  back  with  amazement  upon  this 
time,  when  we  spent  millions  on  war-ships  the  guns  of 
which  cannot  be  served  in  a  fresh  breeze,  and  left,  to  take 
one  example,  for  want  of  a  few  thousands,  the  noblest 
specimens  of  Assyrian  art  to  rot  rapidly  away  in  a  damp 
cellar  in  the  British  Museum.     Not  many  months  have 
passed  since  the  great  representation  of  a  lion  hunt, 
carved  thousands  of  years  ago  by  an  artist  who  puts 
our  animal  sculpture  to  shame,  and  who  worked  from 
personal  observation  of  the  lion  in  his  vigorous  contest 
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and  in  his  agonj,  has  been  placed  in  that  deadly  vault. 
Now,  so  rapid  has  been  the  destruction,  that  in  certain 
parts  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  left  of  the  labour  of  the 
noble  hand,  and  a  white  fluff  of  damp,  gathering  upon 
the  stone,  has  eaten  away  all  the  delicate  lines  and 
subtle  carving  over  a  great  part  of  the  work.  In  a  few 
3^ears  or  so,  in  spite  of  the  glazing,  the  whole  may  be 
corrupt  dust.  I  have  mentioned  this  partly  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  taken  up  by  some  one  who  has  some 
interest  left  in  these  subjects,  and  some  influence  to  use 
upon  them,  and  partly  to  show  how  a  national  sin,  like 
extravagance,  avenges  itself  by  stinginess  in  matters 
where  stinginess  is  destruction  and  disgrace. 

But  one  of  the  worst  of  national  sins  is  the  rejection 
or  the  neglect  by  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  great 
men  whom  God  has  sent  to  save  the  nation,  to  teach 
the  nation,  or  to  give  ideas  to  the  nation.  It  is  a  proof 
of  the  perfect  culture  of  a  people,  of  its  being  truly  civi- 
lised, in  intellect  and  spirit  as  well  as  in  prosperity, 
when  it  recognises,  as  it  were  intuitively,  its  great  men, 
puts  them  forward  at  once  as  rulers,  and  obeys  their 
guidance.  It  is  a  proof  of  its  failing  power,  of  its 
retrogression,  of  its  diseased  condition,  when  it  neglects, 
despises,  or  kills  its  great  men.  Of  this  proposition,  for 
the  two  are  one,  history  supplies  a  thousand  instances. 
For  the  man  of  noble  genius,  the  prophet,  or  whatever 
else  you  call  him,  is  the  test  of  the  nation.  He  exists 
not  only  to  do  his  own  active  work,  but  to  passively 
prove  what  is  true  gold  or  false ;  and  as  many  as  he 
saves  he  dooms.  Those  are  lost  who  reject  him — the 
whole  nation  is  lost  if  the  whole  nation  rejects  him — for 
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ifc  is  not  he  so  mucli  whom  it  rejects  as  the  saving  ideas 
of  which  he  is  the  vehicle. 

Hence,  when  such  a  man  appears,  the  question  on 
which  hangs  the  fate  of  the  people  is  this :  Will  the 
nation  recognise  him  or  not ;  will  it  envy  and  destroy 
him,  or  believe  in  him  and  follow  him  ? 

That  question  which  has  again  and  again  been  placed 
before  the  nations  of  the  world,  was  placed  in  the  most 
complete  manner  before  the  Jews  at  the  appearance  of 
Christ,  the  perfect  Man — is  placed  in  Him  before  each 
of  us  as  individual  men — since  He  was  not  only  the 
representation  of  that  which  was  noblest  in  the  Jewish 
lation,  but  of  that  which  is  noblest  in  humanity.  Christ 
was  the  test  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  His  rejection  by 
them  proved  that  they  were  lost  as  a  nation.  Christ 
is  the  test  of  each  of  us,  and  our  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  Him  proves  that  we  are  worthy  or  unworthy  of  our 
humanity.  This  passive  unconscious  work  of  Christ 
was  recognised  by  the  wisdom  of  the  old  man  Simeon 
when  he  said,  '  This  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  the 
rising  again  of  many  in  Israel.'  It  was  recognised  by 
Christ  Himself  in  many  of  His  parables,  notably  when 
He  said,  '  For  judgment,'  i.  e.  for  division,  for  sifting  of 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  '  am  I  come  into  the  world.' 

And  so  it  was,  wherever  He  went  He  was  the  touch- 
stone of  men.  Those  who  were  pure,  single-eyed,  and* 
true-hearted  saw  Him,  clung  to  Him,  and  loved  Him  ; 
those  who  were  conscious  of  their  need  and  sin,  weary 
of  long  searching  after  rest  and  not  finding  ;  weary  of 
conventionalities  and  hypocrisies,  believed  in  Him,  drank 
deep  of  His  Spirit,  and  found  redemption  and  repose. 
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They  flew  to  Him  as  naturally  as  steel  to  the  magnet. 
Those  who  were  base  of  heart  or  false  of  heart,  proud 
of  their  sin,  or  hardened  in  their  prosperous  hypocrisy, 
men  who  worshipped  the  mummy  of  a  past  religion, 
naturally  hated  Him,  recoiled  from  Him,  and,  to  get  rid 
of  Him,  hanged  Him  on  a  tree. 

In  doing  so — and  this  was  the  deed  of  the  mass  of 
the  people — they  destroyed  their  nationality  which  was 
hidden  in  their  reception  of  Christ.  It  is  at  least  a 
curious  coincidence  with  this  view,  that  when  the  priest- 
hood before  Pilate  openly  rejected  Christ  as  king,  they 
did  it  in  these  words  —  words  which  repudiated  their 
distinct  existence  as  a  nation — '  We  have  no  king  but 
Csesar.' 

He  did  nothing  overt  to  produce  this.  He  simply 
lived  His  life,  and  it  acted  on  the  Jewish  world  as  an 
electric  current  upon  water ;  it  separated  its  elements. 

It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  dwell  upon  some  of 
the  reasons  which  caused  this  rejection  of  Christ  among 
the  Jews,  and  to  show  how  the  reasons  of  the  rejection 
or  acceptance  of  Christ  are  not  primarily  to  be  found 
in  certain  spiritual  states  or  feelings  which  belong  to  a 
transcendental  region  into  which  men  of  the  world  can- 
not or  do  not  care  to  enter,  but  in  elements  of  action  and 
thought  which  any  man  may  recognise  at  work  in  the 
world  around  him,  and  in  his  own  heart;  in  reasons 
which  are  identical  with  those  which  cause  a  nation 
to  reverence  or  neglect  its  really  great  men,  to  lead  a 
noble  or  an  ignoble  life. 

The  first  of  these  is  devotion  to  the  conventional. 
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It  is  practically  identical  with  want  of  individuality, 
one  of  tlie  most  painful  deficiencies  in  our  present 
society. 

Now  the  rectification  of  that  evil  lies  at  the  root  of 
Christianity.  Christ  came  to  proclaim  and  to  ensure 
the  distinct  life,  the  originality,  of  each  man.  All  the 
principles  He  laid  down,  all  the  teaching  of  His  fol- 
lowers as  recorded  in  the  Epistles,  tend  to  produce  in- 
dividuality, rescue  men  from  being  mingled  up,  indis- 
tinguishable atoms,  with  the  mass  of  men ;  teach  them 
that  they  possess  a  distinct  character,  which  it  is  God's 
will  to  educate ;  distinct  gifts,  which  God  the  Spirit  will 
inspire  and  develope ;  a  peculiar  work  for  which  each 
man  is  elected,  and  in  performing  which  his  personality 
will  become  more  and  more  defined. 

Now  the  spirit  of  the  world,  when  it  is  conventional — 
and  when  is  it  not? — is  in  exact  opposition  to  this.  Its 
tendency  is  to  reduce  all  men  and  women  to  one  pat- 
tern, to  level  the  landscape  of  humanity  to  a  dead  plain, 
to  clip  all  the  trees  which  are  growing  freely,  '  of  their 
own  divine  vitality,'  into  pollards,  to  wear  all  indivi- 
duality down  into  uniformity.  There  must  be  nothing 
original — in  the  world's  language,  eccentric,  erratic ; 
men  must  desire  nothing  strongly,  think  nothing  which 
the  generality  do  not  think,  have  no  strongly  outlined 
character.  The  influence  of  society  must  be  collective, 
it  must  reject  as  a  portion  of  it  the  influence  of  any 
marked  individuality.  Custom  is  to  be  lord  and  king  ; 
nay,  despot.  We  must  all  dress  in  the  same  way,  read 
the  same  books,  talk  of  the  same  things ;  and  when  we 
change,  change  altogether,  like  Wordsworth's  cloud, 
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'  whicli  moveth.  altogether  if  it  move  at  all.'  We  do  not 
object  to  progress,  but  we  do  object  to  eccentricity. 
Society  must  not  be  affronted  by  originality.  It  is  a 
rudeness.  It  suggests  that  society  might  be  better,  that 
there  may  be  an  imperfection  here  or  there.  Level 
everybody,  and  then  let  us  all  collectively  advance,  but 
no  one  must  leave  the  ranks  or  step  to  the  front. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  either  cannot  see,  or,  seeing, 
hates  men  of  genius.  They  are  in  conflict  with  the 
known  and  accredited  modes  of  action.  They  do  not 
paint  pictures  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  nor 
judge  political  events  in  accordance  with  public  opinion, 
nor  write  poems  which  the  customary  intellect  can 
understand,  nor  lead  a  political  party  according  to  pre- 
cedent. They  are  said  to  shock  the  world ;  as  if  that 
was  not  the  very  best  thing  which  could  happen  to  the 
world.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  are  depreciated 
and  neglected;  or,  if  they  are  too  great  and  persist, 
persecuted  and  killed.  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  them,  for  you  have  only  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  spirit  of  custom  and  bring  it  to  bear 
upon  them,  and  that  will  settle  the  question,  for  men 
of  genius  cannot  breathe  in  this  atmosphere,  it  kills 
them ;  the  air  must  be  natural  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  society  must  be  free.  The  pitiable  thing  in  English 
society  now  is,  not  only  the  difficulty  of  an  original  man 
existing  in  it,  but  that  society  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
of  so  dreadful  a  uniformity  that  no  original  man  can 
be  developed  in  it  at  all.  This,  if  anything,  will  become 
the  ruin  of  England's  greatness. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  kind  of  reaction  going  on  at 
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present  against  this  tyranny  of  society.  Young  men 
and  women,  weary  of  monotonous  pleasures,  are  in 
rebellion,  but  the  whole  social  condition  has  been  so 
degraded  that  they  rush  into  still  more  artificial  and 
unnatural  pleasures  and  excitements ;  in  endeavouring 
to  become  free,  they  enslave  themselves  the  more. 

Those  who  might  do  much,  do  little.  It  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  wealth  and  high  position  that  those  who 
possess  them  may  initiate  the  uncustomary  without  a 
cry  being  raised  against  them.  But  even  with  every 
opportunity,  how  little  imagination  do  they  ever  dis- 
play, how  little  invention,  how  little  they  do  to  relieve 
the  melancholy  uniformity  of  our  pleasures,  or  the  in- 
tense joylessness  of  our  work  ! 

Now  this  was  precisely  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligious world  at  the  time  of  Christ.  Men  were  bound 
down  to  a  multitude  of  fixed  rules  and  maxims ;  they 
were  hedged  in  on  all  sides.  It  was  all  arranged 
how  they  were  to  live  and  die,  to  repent  and  make 
atonement,  to  fast  and  pray,  to  believe  and  to  worship, 
to  dress  and  move.  It  was  the  most  finished  conven- 
tionalism of  religion,  in  spite  of  the  different  sects, 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Then  came  Christ,  entirely  original,  proclaiming  new 
ideas,  or,  at  least,  old  truths  in  a  new  form,  making 
thoughts  universal  which  had  been  particular,  over- 
throwing worn-out  ceremonies,  satirising  and  denoun- 
cing things^  grey  with  the  dust  of  ages,  letting  in  the 
light  of  truth  into  the  chambers  where  the  priests  and 
lawyers  spun  their  webs  of  theology  to  ensnare  the 
free   souls   of  men,   trampling  down  relentlessly  the 
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darling  customs  of  the  old  conservatism,  shocking  and 
bewildering  the  religious  society.  And  they  were  dis- 
mayed and  horrified. 

He  did  not  keep,  they  said,  the  Sabbath  day.  He 
ate  and  drank — abominable  iniquity  ! — with  publicans 
and  sinners.  He  allowed  a  fallen  woman  to  touch 
Him.  Worse  still.  He  did  not  wash  His  hands  before 
He  ate  bread.  He  did  not  teach  as  the  scribes  did. 
He  did  not  live  the  time-honoured  and  ascetic  life  of 
a  prophet.  He  dared  to  speak  against  the  priesthood 
and  the  aristocracy;  He  associated  with  fishermen. 
He  came  from  Nazareth  :  that  was  enough ;  no  good 
could  come  from  Nazareth.  He  was  a  carpenter's  son, 
and  illiterate,  and  no  prophet  was  made,  or  could  be 
made,  out  of  such  materials.  And  this  man  !  He  dares 
to  disturb  us,  to  contest  our  maxims,  to  set  at  nought 
our  customs,  to  array  Himself  against  our  despotism. 
'  Come,  let  us  kill  Him ; '  and  so  they  crucified  Him. 
The  conventional  spirit  of  society  in  Jerusalem,  that 
was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Christ :  they  did  not  see, 
the  wretched  men,  that  in  murdering  Him  they  mur- 
dered their  nation  also. 

So  far  for  this  conventional  spirit  as  that  which 
hinders  the  development  or  obstructs  the  work  of 
genius,  and  as  that  which,  in  strict  analogy  with  its 
work  to-day,  killed  the  Prince  of  Life  long  ago  in 
Jerusalem ;  let  me  take  the  question  now.  out  of  the 
realm  of  thought  and  history,  and  apply  it  practically. 

Ask  yourselves  two  questions :  first,  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  Christ  if  He  were  suddenly  to  appear  as  a  teacher 
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in  the  middle  of  London,  as  He  did  of  old  in  the  middle 
of  Jerusalem  ?  How  would  our  orthodox  religious  society 
and  our  conventional  social  world  receive  Him?  Desiring 
to  speak  with  all  reverence,  He  would  horrify  the  one 
by  His  heterodox  opinions,  as  they  would  be  called ; 
the  other  by  His  absolute  carelessness  and  scorn  of 
many  of  the  very  palladia  of  society.  Supposing  He 
were  to  denounce — as  He  would  in  no  measured  terms — 
our  system  of  caste ;  attack,  as  He  did  of  old  in  Judsea, 
our  most  cherished  maxims  about  property  and  rights ; 
live  in  opposition  to  certain  social  rules,  receiving 
sinners,  and  dining  with  outcasts ;  tear  away  the 
flimsy  veil  of  words  whereby  we  excuse  our  extrava- 
gance, our  vanity,  our  pushing  for  position;  contemn 
with  scorn  our  accredited  hypocrisies,  which  we  think 
allowable  because  they  make  the  surface  of  society 
smooth ;  live  among  us  His  free,  bold,  unconventional, 
outspoken  life ;  how  should  we  receive  Him  ?  It  is  a 
question  which  it  is  worth  while  that  society  should  ask 
itself. 

I  trust  more  would  hail  His  advent  than  we  think. 
I  believe  the  time  is  come  when  men  are  sick  of 
falsehood,  sick  of  the  tyranny  of  custom,  sick  of  living 
in  unreaHty ;  that  they  are  longing  for  escape,  longing 
for  a  new  life  and  a  new  order  of  things,  longing  for 
some  fresh  ideas  to  come  and  stir,  like  the  angel,  the 
stagnant  pool.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  vague 
hopes  everywhere  expressed  about  the  new  Parliament  ? 
It  really  means  that  England  is  anxious  for  a  more 
ideal,  a  more  true  and  serious  life,  a  reformed  society. 

Again,   to    connect    this    first    question    with    the 
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religious  world :  suppose  Christ  were  to  come  now  and 
proclaim  in  Scotland  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  or  to  preach  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the 
fall  revelation  of  God  to  men  accustomed  to  hear  the 
Gospel  scheme  discussed  each  Sunday ;  in  the  first  case 
He  would  be  persecuted  as  an  infidel,  and  in  the  second 
as  a  heretic.  Supposing  He  were  now  to  speak  against 
sacerdotal  pretension,  or  the  worship  of  the  letter  of 
the  Bible;  against  a  religion  which  sought  to  gain 
life  from  minute  observances,  or  against  a  Sadducean 
denial  of  all  that  is  spiritual  (a  tendency  of  the  reli- 
gious liberals  of  to-day),  as  strongly  and  as  sharply  as 
He  spoke  at  Jerusalem,  how  would  He  escape?  The 
religious  world  could  not  crucify  Him,  but  they  would 
open  on  Him  the  tongue  of  persecution. 

I  believe  there  are  thousands  who  would  join  them- 
selves to  Him,  thousands  more  than  recognised  Him 
in  Judaea — for  the  world  has  advanced  indeed  since 
then — thousands  of  true  men  from  among  all  religious 
bodies,  and  thousands  from  among  those  who  are  now 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  the  epithets  of  rationalists, 
infidels,  heretics,  and  atheists ;  but  there  are  thousands 
who  call  themselves  by  His  name  who  would  turn  from 
Him  in  dismay  or  in  dislike,  who  would  neglect  or 
persecute  Him,  for  He  would  come  among  our  old 
conservatisms  of  religion,  among  our  doctrinal  systems 
and  close  creeds,  superstitions,  false  liberalisms,  priest- 
hoods, and  ritualisms,  as  He  cg^me  of  old  among  them 
all  in  Jerusalem,  like  lightning,  to  consume  and  wither 
everything  false,  retrograde,  conventional,  restricted, 
uncharitable,  and  superstitious;  to  kindle  into  life  all 
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that  is  living,  loving,  akin  to  light  and  full  of  truth 
within  our  religious  world.  If  we  could  accept  the 
revolution  He  would  make,  our  national  religion  would 
be  saved,  if  not  it  would  be  enervated  by  the  blow  and 
die. 

Brethren,  we  ought,  realising  these  things  as  members 
of  society,  or  members  of  any  religious  body — realising 
I  say,  Christ  speaking  to  us  as  He  would  speak  now — 
to  feel  our  falseness,  and,  in  the  horror  of  it,  to  act  like 
men  who  have  discovered  a  traitor  in  their  camp,  whom 
they  must  destroy  or  themselves  perish.  We  may  save 
our  nation  if  we  resolve,  each  one  here  for  himself, 
to  free  ourselves  from  cant,  and  formalism,  and  supersti- 
tion, to  step  into  the  clear  air  of  freedom,  individuality, 
and  truth,  to  live  in  crystal  uprightness  of  life  and 
holiness  of  heart. 

And  lastly,  ask  yourselves  this  second  question,  how 
far  the  spirit  of  the  world,  as  devotion  to  convention- 
ality, to  accredited  opinion,  is  preventing  you  personally 
from  receiving  Christ  ? 

Is  your  sole  aim  the  endeavour  to  please  your  party, 
running  after  it  into  that  which  you  feel  as  evil,  as 
well  as  that  which  you  feel  as  good ;  forfeiting  your 
Christian  individuality  as  a  son  of  God,  that  you  may 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  public  opinion  of  your  party  ? 
Is  that  your  view  of  manly  duty?  Then  you  cannot 
receive  Christ,  for  He  demands  that  you  should  be  true 
to  your  own  soul. 

Are  you  permitting  yourself  to  chime  in  with  the  low 
morality  of  the  day,  to  accept  the  common  standard 
rheld  by  the  generality,  repudiating,  as  if  it  were  a  kind 
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of  Christian  charity  to  do  so,  the  desire  to  be  better 
than  your  neighbours,  and  so  coming  at  last  to  join  in 
the  light  laugh  with  which  the  world  treats  social  im- 
moralities, reckless  extravagance,  the  dishonesty  of 
trade  or  the  dishonesty  of  the  exchange,  or  the  more 
flagrant  shame,  dishonesty,  and  folly  which  adorn  the 
turf — letting  evils  take  their  course  because  society 
does  not  protest  as  yet,  till  gradually  the  evils  appear 
to  you  at  first  endurable,  and  then  even  beautiful, 
being  protected  by  the  deities  of  Custom  and  Fashion, 
which,  we  enthrone  instead  of  God  ?  Are  you  drifting 
into  such  a  state  of  heart?  If  so,  you  cannot  expect 
to  be  able  to  receive  Christ,  for  He  demands  that  life 
should  be  ideal ;  not  only  moral  but  Godlike ;  not  the 
prudence  of  silence  about  evil,  but  the  imprudence  of 
bold  separation  from  evil. 

And,  leaving  much  behind,  to  come  home  to  the 
inner  spiritual  life,  is  your  religion  only  the  creature 
of  custom,  not  of  conviction;  only  conventional,  not 
individual?  Have  you  received  and  adopted  current 
oj)inions  because  they  are  current,  without  enquiry,  with- 
out interest,  without  any  effort  of  the  soul — orthodox 
because  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  orthodox,  or  heterodox 
because  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  heterodox  ?  How  can  jou 
receive  Christ  ? — for  where  He  comes  He  claims  reality, 
the  living  energy  of  interest,  the  passion  of  the  soul  for 
light  and  progress.  Ye  must  be  born  again ;  born  out 
of  a  dead,  Pharisaic,  conventional  form  of  religion  into 
a  living  individual  union  with  the  life  of  God.  Some 
may  tell  you  not  to  enquire,  lest  you  should  doubt ;  not 
to  think,  but  to  accept  blindly  the   doctrines  of  the 
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Churcli,  lest  you  should  end  in  scepticism.  Counsels 
of  cowardice  and  faithlessness,  productive  of  that  false 
sleep  of  the  soul  which  is  ten  times  worse  than  scepti- 
cism— which  takes  from  man  the  activity  of  thinking, 
of  doubting,  of  concluding ;  which  destroys  the  boundless 
joy  of  religious  personality,  the  pleasure  of  consciously 
willing,  of  full  conviction,  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ,  a 
man  at  one  with  God.  Our  faith,  when  it  is  accepted 
only  on  the  word  of  others,  is  untried  and  weak.  It  has 
the  strength  of  a  castle  which  has  never  been  attacked, 
of  a  chain  which  never  has  been  proved.  It  may  resist 
the  trial,  but  we  are  not  sure  about  it.  We  are  afraid 
of  search,  afraid  of  new  opinions,  afraid  of  thought, 
lest  possibly  we  lose  our  form  of  faith.  Every  infidel 
objection  makes  us  tremble,  every  new  discovery  in 
science  is  a  terror.  Take  away  the  old  form,  and  we  are 
lost,  we  cry  out  that  God  is  dead  and  Christ  is  over- 
thrown. 

In  reality  we  have  no  faith,  no  religion,  no  God.  We 
have  only  a  superstition,  a  set  of  opinions,  and  instead 
of  a  living  God,  a  fetish. 

The  true  religious  life  comes  of  a  clear  realisation  of 
our  distinct  personal  relation  to  God.  The  views  of  so- 
ciety, the  accredited  opinions  of  the  Church  on  religion, 
the  true  man  does  not  despise ;  he  seeks  to  understand 
them,  for  perhaps  they  may  assist  him  in  his  endea- 
vours ;  but  he  does  not  follow  them  blindly,  he  puts  them 
even  aside  altogether,  that  he  may  go  straight  to  God,  and 
find  God  for  himself,  and  as  a^ersow  know  that  God  is  his, 
and  that  he  is  God's.  His  faith  is  secure,  because  he  has 
won  it  by  conquest  of  objections,  because  he  has  reached 
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it  tlirougli  the  overthrow  of  doubt,  because  he  has  proved 
it  in  trial  and  found  it  strong.  He  has  come  at  truth 
by  personal  thought,  reflection,  by  personal  struggle 
against  falsehood,  through  the  passion  and  effort  of  his 
soul.  His  love  of  Christ  is  not  a  mere  religious  phrase,  it 
is  a  reality.  He  has  applied  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life  and  vrords  to  his  own  life ;  to  the  movements 
of  the  world ;  as  tests  and  direction  in  the  hours  of  trial, 
when  duties  clash,  or  when  decision  is  demanded ;  and 
he  has  found  them  answer  to  the  call.  He  has  studied 
the  Saviour's  character  and  meditated  on  His  life,  and 
of  conviction  he  has  chosen  Him  as  the  highest  object 
of  his  worship,  as  the  ideal  to  which  he  aspires. 

Prayer  is  no  form  of  words  to  him ;  he  has  known  and 
proved  its  power  to  bring  his  soul  into  blest  communion 
with  the  Highest.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  the 
truth,  for  he  feels  that  he  is  inspired  of  God. 

Such  a  man's  religion  is  not  conventional,  has  no  fear, 
is  not  superstitious ;  it  is  individual,  it  is  Ms,  inwoven 
with  his  life,  part  of  his  being ;  nay,  it  is  his  being. 
He  is  consciously  at  one  with  God.  He  has  freely, 
with  all  the  faculties  of  his  humanity,  received  Christ 
Jesus. 

Two  things,  then,  are  laid  before  you  this  day — conven- 
tional religion,  a  whited  sepulchre  ;  personal  religion,  a 
fair  temple  whose  sure  foundations  are  bound  together  by 
the  twisted  strength  of  the  innermost  fibres  of  the  soul ; 
— a  religion  of  words  accepted  from  others,  which  begins 
in  self-deception  and  ends  in  blindness,  superstition,  and 
the  terror  of  the  soul — or  a  religion  at  one  with  life,  be- 
gun in  resolution,  continued  in  personal  action  towards 
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Christ  the  Ideal  of  the  soul,  and  ending  in  the  conscious 
rest  of  union  with  God. 

Choose ;  and  may  God  grant  us  all  grace  to  choose 
that  which  makes  us  men,  not  the  puppets  of  opinion — 
that  life  which  frees  us  from  the  slavery  of  following  the 
multitude,  and  makes  us  sons  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 
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[June  21,  1868.] 

DEVOTION   TO    THE    OUTWARD. 

S.  John  xviii.  36. 

This  sentence  contains  in  a  condensed  form  the  reasons 
of  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews,  the  reasons  of 
His  rejection  by  ns.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
world  which  delivered  Him  to  death ;  it  is  the  spirit  of 
the  world  which  meets  Him  now,  sometimes  with  the 
contempt  of  indifference,  more  rarely  with  the  activity 
of  hatred.  There  can  be  no  peace  between  His  spirit 
and  the  worldly  spirit ;  they  are  naturally  antagonistic. 
'  My  kingdom,'  said  He, '  is  not  of  this  world.'  *  I  am  not 
come  to  send  peace  on  earth  but  a  sword.' 

Now  this  is  one  of  those  declarations  which  is  seized 
upon  as  challengeable.  'If  His  kingdom,'  says  the 
objector,  '  be  not  of  this  world,  then  what  has  He  to 
do  with  us  ?  For  we  want  a  religion  which  will  serve 
us  in  the  world,  which  will  enter  into  our  daily  life ;  we 
do  not  want  a  mysterious,  transcendental,  sequestered 
religion.' 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  world  is 
not  identical,  as  the  objection  seems  to  say,  with  the 
spirit  of  humanity.  The  former  is  devoted  to  that  which 
is  conventional,  visible,  transitory;  the  latter  in  its 
highest  form  is  represented  in  the  life  of  Christ  Himself. 
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Now  tlie  essential  difference  of  that  life  is  its  natural 
humanity,  not  mysterious  or  transcendental,  except  so 
far  as  our  human  nature  is  itself  so ;  not  sequestered 
but  eminently  social,  eminently  interested  not  only  in 
the  great  movements  of  humanity  but  also  in  its  trivial 
trials,  even  in  its  meanest  wants,  and  that  to  such  a 
degree  that  we  may  almost  assume  a  priori  that  what- 
ever Christ  supported  and  encouraged  is  a  useful  and 
vital  element  in  the  race,  and  that  the  spirit  which 
He  opposed  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  true  interests,  as 
it  is  deadly  to  the  perfect  development,  of  humanity. 

This  we  endeavoured  to  prove,  in  one  particular,  last 
Sunday.  We  showed  that  devotion  to  the  conventional 
was  an  element  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  that  not 
only  did  it  destroy  the  life  of  Christ  in  Judsea,  but  that 
wherever  it  exists  at  present  it  retards  the  development 
if  it  does  not  altogether  destroy  the  life  of  genius,  and 
in  so  doing  delays  the  advance  and  injures  the  health 
of  the  race. 

Now  the  second  element  of  the  spirit  of  the  world 
which  is  at  once  opposed  to  the  advance  of  humanity  and 
to  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  devotion  to  the  outward  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  spiritual. 

The  chief  form  which  this  takes  in  England  now  is 
the  love  of  material  prosperity,  the  passion  for  wealth. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  energy  of  the  vast  middle 
class  in  our  country  is  absorbed  in  money-getting,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  no  nation  except  America  has 
such  a  preponderant  mass  of  monotonous  prosperity  as 
England. 

To  belong  to  this  class  most  people  give  their  whole 
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soul ;  to  be  excluded  from  it  by  poverty  is  to  be  excluded 
from  society.  A  man,  however  rich  in  tbougbt,  has  but 
little  chance  of  large  social  influence  unless  he  possess 
a  certain  amount  of  money. 

The  evil  results  of  this  in  checking  the  development 
of  the  nobler  powers  in  the  mass  of  men,  and  in  injuring 
individual  genius,  are  plain.  Physical  prosperity  being 
the  ideal  of  the  nation,  and  the  generality  of  society 
giving  more  honour  to  the  man  of  10,000Z.  a  year  than 
to  a  great  thinker,  a  great  artist,  or  a  great  poet,  there 
is  not  stirred  in  those  who  have  fine  powers  that  great 
enthusiasm  which  comes  when  the  interest  of  a  whole 
people,  as  it  was  of  old  in  Athens,  watches  over  and 
cheers  on  his  way  the  rising  genius.  He  feels  that  the 
battle  against  the  general  dulness  and  apathy  is  almost 
too  hard  for  him  to  fight,  carelessness  begins  to  injure 
his  work,  despair  creeps  towards  him,  his  wings  are 
stained  with  dust,  his  soul  is  tainted,  he  works  for  a 
public  he  despises,  and  he  despises  himself  because  he 
condescends  to  flatter  their  taste ;  his  art,  his  literary 
labour,  suffer  from  his  self- contempt,  till  at  last  he  be- 
comes hardened,  and  often  ends,  worst  result  of  all,  by 
prostituting  his  genius  to  the  public  cry — by  painting 
pictures,  for  example,  to  be  bought,  not  to  teach  and 
elevate — by  placing  his  powers  under  the  feet  of  public 
opinion  instead  of  assuming  his  lordship,  and  educating 
public  opinion.  He  too  must  become  wealthy ;  we  force 
him  to  follow  us,  but  in  doing  so  we  corrupt  his  nature 
and  we  ruin  his  genius.  He  is  our  slave,  he  too  must 
work  for  the  material.  And  what  is  genius  without  free- 
dom, without  aspiration  towards  the  ideal?     It  is  an 
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eagle  caged  in  a  splendid  garden.  The  kinglj  bird  is 
praised  and  fed  by  admiring  visitors  who  glance  and  go 
by ;  but  the  lustre  of  the  eye  is  dimmed,  disease  is  at 
its  heart,  and  the  worst  disease  is  its  contentment :  it 
has  ceased  to  think  of  the  mountain  liberty,  ceased  to 
aspire  to  the  sun. 

That  is  the  picture  of  our  work  upon  the  men  whom 
God  has  sent  among  us. 

Again,  it  is  not  only  devotion  to  money-getting,  but 
devotion  to  material  ease,  which  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  original  character,  and  opposes  it  if  it  should 
exist.  The  men  who  are  immensely  wealthy  have  all 
they  want.  They  do  not  care  to  work ;  they  have  no- 
thing to  work  for.  Their  energies  are  left  undeveloped 
except  in  the  exercise  of  a  strenuous  idleness.  They 
live  habitually  in  that  comfortable  ease  which  grows 
less  a,nd  less  inclined  to  those  great  struggles  by  which 
a  man,  with  pain  and  passion,  steps  forward  to  the  front 
as  a  king  and  guide  of  men. 

And  with  the  comfortable  mass  of.  the  people,  it  is 
the  same  in  a  different  way.  Their  circumstances  are 
so  easy  that,  except  in  the  self-imposed  agony  to  be 
rich,  they  have  nothing  to  contend  against.  They 
have  but  little  pain,  except  that  of  disease,  none  of 
the  personal  contest  of  neighbour  with  neighbour  which 
made  life  in  the  middle  ages  so  dangerous,  so  suffer- 
ing, and  so  interesting.  Everything  which  shocks  our 
sensibilities  is  done  for  us;  mechanical,  scientific  dis- 
coveries have  made  life  so  easy  to  be  lived  that  it 
runs  smoothly  down  its  polished  grooves.  We  become 
effeminate;   a  change  in   the  weather  prostrates   our 
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energies,  a  severe  trial  makes  us  wish  to  die,  or  to 
escape  from  duty ;  we  are  indignant  with  God  and  life 
if  our  roses  are  crumpled.  This  is  not  the  soil  in  which 
the  heroic  virtues  grow.  There  is  but  little  heroism 
now  exhibited  in  England,  however  much  there  may  be 
latent.  There  is  but  little  of  that  passion  for  the  doing 
of  noble  things  which  makes  a  man  not  only  willing  but 
joyful  to  do  and  suffer  much,  to  face  pain  and  danger 
with  that  spirit  which  makes  pain  the  spur  of  energy, 
and  danger  the  drop  of  spice  in  the  cup  of  life. 

There  broods  over  the  generality  an  atmosphere  of  tor- 
pidity and  slothful  comfort  in  which  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  impossible  for  a  man  of  genius  or  of  heroic 
character  to  develope  himself.  The  spirit  which  lives 
in  this  atmosphere  sets  itself  at  once  in  opposition  to 
any  man  who  is  rash  enough  to  overcome  the  general 
effeminacy  and  step  forth  to  challenge  the  general 
monotony.  The  world  finds  that  this  man  cannot  be 
borne.  His  ideas  are  novel,  and  novel  ideas  are  vaguely 
felt  to  be  dangerous  to  the  general  ease.  "We  do  not 
understand  him,  and  everything  which  is  incompre- 
hensible is,  as  such,  not  only  insolent  to  half- developed 
intellects,  but  also  afflicts  them  with  the  same  sort  of 
blind  fear  with  which  a  savage  nation  looks  upon  any 
great  exertion  of  the  forces  of  nature,  the  cause  of 
which  it  cannot  comprehend.  The  general  mediocrity 
becomes  angry  with  a  particular  exhibition  of  excel- 
lence. The  man  himself  increases  this  anger;  for  he 
will  not  bow  down  to  the  great  golden  image,  he 
will  not  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  commerce,  nor 
swear  allegiance  to  my  Lord  Prosperity.     We  either 
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treat  him  as  a  heretic,  and,  if  we  cannot  persecute  him, 
neglect  him,  ridicule  him,  or,  worse  still,  we  let  loose 
upon  him  the  overwhelming  river  of  misplaced  and 
ignorant  praise.  We  blame  him  for  what  is  greatest  in 
him,  we  praise  him  for  that  which  is  common  or  con- 
ventional, and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  he  either  suc- 
cumbs, if  weak,  under  our  praise,  and  does  only  what 
is  common,  or  he  struggles  on,  panting  for  breath  in 
the  atmosphere  of  dull  panegyric,  till  at  last  he  dies  of 
the  infliction.  He  cannot  fawn  and  flatter  those  whom 
he  knows  to  be  inferior  to  himself,  except  in  the  matter 
of  wealth,  and  if  he  wants  success  he  must  on  the  whole 
crawl  for  it.  If  he  refuses  to  follow  the  line  marked 
out  for  him,  no  one  buys  his  work  till  he  has,  after 
many  years  of  exhaustive  struggle,  conquered.  When 
the  victory  comes  the  man  is  outworn.  He  feels  him- 
self called  upon  to  oppose  the  views  of  common  men,  to 
traverse  their  cut  and  dried  opinions,  to  teacli  them  what 
is  beautiful  and  just  and  heroic  in  art,  in  politics,  in 
thought,  in  action,  and  they  resent  the  impertinence 
instead  of  reverencing  the  master.  To  teach  ilnem !  in 
whom  lies  hid  all  the  greatness  of  England,  that  wealth, 
that  comfort,  that  commercial  force,  which  every  other 
nation  envies  and  adores.  It  is  incredible  audacity. 
'  What  is  his  one  voice  to  the  grand  tone  of  our  col- 
lective wisdom  ?    The  man  must  be  put  down.' 

So  it  is  (for  I  need  not  dwell  on  it  longer)  that  men  of 
genius,  of  individuality,  are  becoming  rarer  and  rarer ; 
their  influence,  when  they  happen  to  exist,  of  less  and 
less  power  upon  the  money-getting  masses. 

Devotion  to  the   outward   kills   the   unseen   things 
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which  belong  to  genius  as  much  as  the  unseen  things 
which  belong  to  the  Christian  life.  It  is  as  deadly  to 
imagination  as  it  is  to  spirituality.  It  is  as  destructiye 
of  the  true  interests  of  humanity  as  it  was  in  old  time 
of  the  life  of  Christ. 
•  This  latter  part  of  the  subject  is  now  our  theme. 

It  was,  I  repeat,  this  element  in  the  spirit  of  the 
world— devotion  to  the  outward  alone — which  helped  to 
crucify  Christ  Jesus. 

The  form  it  took  among  the  Jews  was  in  appearance 
noble.  It  was  not  a  passion  for  wealth,  but  it  was  a 
passion  for  the  restoration  of  their  freedom.  It  was  a 
splendid  outward  empire  for  which  they  longed,  a  fierce 
Jewish  pride  which  they  indulged.  They  cried  out  for 
the  Messiah  to  come  as  a  triumphant  Jew,  to  make 
Jerusalem  the  capital  of  the  world,  to  tread  the  hated 
Gentile  under  foot.  They  were  not,  as  we  are,  sunk 
in  comfort ;  they  were  not  sluggish,  the  fierce  Jewish 
spirit  blazed  in  them;  they  were  not  unheroic,  no 
greater  heroism  has  ever  been  recorded  than  that  of  the 
last  struggle  with  Rome  ;  but  the  outwardness,  if  I  may 
coin  a  word,  the  worldliness  of  their  conception  vitiated 
its  nobility.  Even  within  their  own  circle  the  same 
spirit  prevailed.  Each  party  struggled  for  political 
precedence  till  their  patriotism  was  stained  and  its  suc- 
cess destroyed  by  their  greed  of  power.  Worldliness 
gnawed  at  the  root  of  the  Jewish  heart,  and  when 
Christ  appeared  among  them,  proclaiming  Himself  the 
Messiah,  they  could  not  believe  their  ears.  This  poor 
Galilean  their  glorious  king !  this  carpenter's  son,  the 
companion  of  fishermen,  the  friend  of  publicans  and 
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sinners,  low  born,  opposed  to  the  ruling  sects,  preaching 
no  crusade  against  the  Romans,  refusing  the  proffered 
crown,  proclaiming  in  the  eloquence  of  every  act  that 
God's  true  kingdom  came  not  by  violence  nor  by  fraud, 
was  not  established  by  conquest  over  the  bodies  of  men, 
nor  by  dazzling  the  sensuous  in  men,  but  by  obedience 
and  suffering  and  self-sacrifice ;  was  to  be  established 
only  by  the  spiritual  power  of  pure  truth  over  the  souls 
of  men,  to  be  splendid  only  by  nobility  of  spirit,  by  purity 
of  life,  by  death  for  love  of  men — this  their  Messiah  ! 
this  the  end  of  all  their  hopes  !  It  was  not  to  be  borne. 
The  moment  it  was  clear  that  He  was  resolved  to 
preach  that  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  there 
rose  against  Him  the  insulted  spirit  of  the  world, 
the  injured  worshippers  of  outward  glory.  They  tried 
at  first  to  induce  Him  to  take  up  their  ideas ;  they 
offered  Him  the  crown,  they  even  went  so  far  as  to 
flatter  Him.  ^Good  Master,'  they  said  falsely,  'we 
know  that  Thou  art  true  and  teachest  the  way  of  God 
in  truth.'  Even  His  disciples  hoped  that  He  would 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel.  But  He  was  proof 
againt  all ;  He  rested  on  the  Invisible  ;  He  looked  far 
forward  to  a  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  He  pro- 
claimed the  lordship  of  Truth  and  Goodness  and  Love. 
He  did  not  care  for  lordship  over  either  Pharisee  or 
Sadducee,  or  for  the  world-wide  empire  of  Jerusalem ; 
all  this  He  ignored  as  if  it  existed  not,  and  this  tacit 
scorn  they  could  not  bear.  They  hated  Him,  they  called 
Him  infidel,  they  said  He  had  a  devil  and  was  mad. 
Thus  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  outward, 
they  crucified  Him,  as  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  money- 
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getting  and  ease  ignores  or  resents  now  in  England 
the  man  whose  life  and  speech  condemn  it. 

For  if  Christ  were  now  to  come  among  us,  it  is  that 
which  He  would  denounce  and  contend  against  with  a 
force  which  would  soon  raise  up  the  cry  of  revolutionist, 
insane  enthusiast,  against  Him.  For  He  would  not 
modify  His  expressions,  nor  smooth  His  sentences,  in 
order  not  to  shock  the  temper  of  the  world.  Ask  your- 
selves how  you  would  as  a  nation  receive  a  man  who 
should  say  to  you — as,  indeed,  with  less  cause  He  said  in 
Palestine — saying  it  too  with  a  living  earnestness  which 
should  force  you  to  believe  at  least  that  he  meant  what 
he  said,  that  those  of  you  who  gave  your  whole  life  to 
accumulation  of  many  goods  were  fooh ;  that  it  was 
impossible  for  yon  to  serve  God  and  to  serve  mammon  ; 
who,  looking  on  your  devotion  to  luxuries,  should  call  on 
you  to  leave  all  and  follow  Him  ;  who,  seeing  your  care- 
ful watch  over  your  comfort,  should  say  to  you  in  all 
seriousness,  '  Be  not  anxious  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall 
eat  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  nor  yet  for  your  body  what 
ye  shall  put  on.  Seek  as  the  first  thing  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness;'  who,  looking  at  the  pomp 
of  your  charity,  should  say  that  the  penny  given  to  God 
out  of  her  penury  by  the  poor  widow  in  the  lane  was  in- 
finitely more  than  the  500  guineas  given  out  of  your 
abundance ;  who,  surveying  the  restless  weariness,  the 
unrelenting  joyless  fervour  with  which  men,  day  after 
day,  allowing  themselves  no  relaxation,  no  wise  moments 
of  passiveness,  sometimes  scarcely  any  natural  joy,  make 
haste  to  be  rich,  and  when  rich,  make  haste  to  be  more 
rich,  should  suddenly  touch  them  and  make  them  hear, 
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like  a  solemn  knell  of  warning,  this — 'What  advantagetli 
it  you,  if  you  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  yourself  ?  ' 
How  would  the  nation  bear  such  teaching  now — not 
spoken  in  faded  accents,  in  worn-out  sentences  from  the 
pulpit,  but  driven  home  to  each  man's  heart,  so  that 
the  whole  people  could  not  get  rid  of  the  teaching  except 
b}^  getting  rid  of  the  man  ?  It  is  a  solemn  question,  for 
on  it  hangs  the  continuance  of  England's  greatness. 
For  when  wealth  is  preferred  to  honour,  when  honesty 
is  sacrificed  to  speculation,  when  duty  is  put  aside  if  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  fortune,  when  love  is  choked  by 
selfishness,  when  the  spiritual  powers  are  left  unculti- 
vated in  the  absorbing  haste  for  gain,  or  in  the  slumber 
of  physical  comfort,  then — unless  there  be  growing  up  a 
counteracting  influence,  the  nation  must  die,  and  it  is 
better  that  it  should  die.  I  do  not  say  we  are  yet  in 
that  condition,  but  we  are  tending  to  it,  and  it  behoves 
every  man  who  loves  his  country  to  recall  to  his  heart 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  to  live  it  out  in  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  the  world. 

Lastly.  Ask  yourselves  personally  how  far  this  money- 
getting  spirit,  this  devotion  to  physical  comfort,  is  pre- 
venting you  from  receiving  Christ.  Has  that  feverish 
ardour  in  pursuit  of  wealth  seized  upon  you,  so  that  your 
inward  life  is  deprived  of  all  moments  of  calm;  so  that 
even  in  this  church  you  are  thinking  of  buying  and 
selling  and  getting  gain;  so  that  even  at  night  you 
dream  of  your  daily  chase  after  wealth  ?  Oh !  what  hope 
can  you  have  of  being  a  follower  of  Christ  ?  How  can  you 
receive  Him  ?  for  he  demands  the  first  worship  of  the 
soul ;  he  demands  the  growth  of  the  spirit,  the  sacrifice 
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of  time  and  wealth,  for  love  of  man.  And  yon  liave  no 
time  to  give  Him,  and  no  wealth  to  spare.  You  have 
no  sequestered  moments  during  which  His  gracious  in- 
fluences may  flow  upon  you,  there  is  no  stillness  in  your 
soul  during  which  aspiration  may  rise  to  drink  the  air 
of  heaven,  and  prayer  seclude  an  hour  for  communion 
with  the  infinite  peace  of  God's  unworldliness.  Devoted 
to  the  visible,  spending  all  your  life  on  the  material, 
how  can  you  live  for  the  invisible,  how  can  you  develope 
within  you  the  spiritual?  'My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.'  Has  that  no  echo  in  your  heart — you,  whose 
kingdom  is  of  this  world — does  it  wake  no  longing  for  a 
higher  life  ;  no  note  of  sadness,  not  even  of  self-pity  in 
your  soul ;  no  desire  to  escape  from  the  noise  and  mean- 
ness of  your  life,  the  slow  extinction  of  your  immortality? 
Then  indeed  it  is  ineffably,  infinitely  pitiful.  You  are 
deaf  to  Christ ;  you  have  gained  the  world,  but  lost 
yourself. 

And  you  who,  being  wealthy,  do  not  run  this  race 
of  wealth,  but  repose  upon  the  silken  cushions  of  your 
life,  whose  every  wish  is  fulfilled,  whose  every  caprice  is 
satisfied,  to  whom  every  moment  unamused  is  misery, 
passing  through  life  half  slumberously  lulled  by  unvary- 
ing comfort,  the  lotus-eaters  of  society,  how  can  you 
come  to  Christ  ?  For  He  demands  an  active  interest  in 
humanity  which  will  give  you  trouble  and  disturb  your 
ease.  He  dreads  for  you  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  the  paraly- 
sis of  resolution,  the  absorption  of  aspiration  in  the  ease 
of  life.  He  bids  you  wake  out  of  your  dreamy  being 
to  face  the  stern  realities  of  the  world,  arise  and  sacrifice 
yourself,  stand  up  and  make  your  life  alive. 
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And  you  who,  being  also  wealthy  and  at  ease,  are  yet 
more  impetuous  at  heart,  who  do  not  eat  the  lotus,  but 
seek  in  ceaseless  excitement  relief  from  the  maddening 
monotony  of  comfort — if  you  really  wish  to  know  Christ, 
take  up  the  nearest  duties  of  life  which  you  now  neglect 
because  they  do  not  excite  ;  assume  the  cross  which  you 
now  push  impatiently  from  your  shoulder  because  it 
interferes  with  your  pleasure.  There  are  certain  un- 
interesting or  unpleasant  duties  which  you  know  you 
ought  to  do;  your  nature  grown  craven  and  hating 
pain,  your  will  powerless  from  dissipation  of  effort, 
recoil  from  the  struggle.  Eeinvigorate  your  nature  and  . 
your  will  with  the  spirit  of  Him  whose  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world,  and  believe  me  that,  though  there 
must  be  suffering  in  your  endeavour,  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  that  higher  and  grand  excitement  which,  born 
of  difficulty  met  by  a  will  set  in  resolute  tension  towards 
victory,  makes  life  worth  living,  and  leaves  behind  it 
no  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  no  sore  place  in  the  heart. 

To  all  I  say,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  your  true  king- 
dom, the  true  kingdom  of  your  humanity,  is  not  of  this 
world,  not  of  the  conventional,  the  visible,  and  the 
transitory.  Come  away  from  its  mean  pursuits,  its 
indolent  ease ;  cease  to  breathe  its  atmosphere,  to  live 
in  its  spirit.  Unite  yourself  to  the  things  eternal  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Then  you  will  not  only  be  saved  your- 
self, but — and  this  is  the  higher  motive — add  an  ele- 
ment of  salvation  to  your  nation.  You,  at  least,  will 
not  be  partaker  of  that  spirit  which  slew  Christ  of  old, 
and  now  threatens  to  corrupt  and  to  destroy  all  men  of 
genius  in  this  country. 
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Luke  xi.  29. 

Feom  the  ancient  days  of  the  people  of  Israel,  when 
Moses,  knowing  the  character  of  his  nation,  asked  of 
God  that  He  would  vouchsafe  to  him  a  sensible  sign  to 
show  as  proof  of  his  mission,  until  the  time  of  Christ,  we 
find  among  the  Jews  the  craving  for  signs  and  wonders. 

They  desired  material  proofs  for  spiritual  things, 
they  demanded  that  every  revelation  should  be  accre- 
dited by  miracles.  It  was  through  the  gate  of  the  senses 
and  under  the  guidance  of  wonder,  not  through  the  gate 
of  the  spirit  and  under  the  guidance  of  faith,  that  they 
entered  the  temple  of  Eeligion. 

Now  this  was  absolutely  a  childish  position.  The 
child  is  the  scholar  of  the  senses,  but  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
a  man  to  be  their  slave.  The  child  may  believe  that  the 
moon  is  self-luminous — it  is  through  believing  the  error 
that  he  finds  out  its  erroneousness — but  it  is  ridicu- 
lous in  the  grown-up  man  who  has  examined  the  ques- 
tion not  to  say,  '  My  senses  are  wrong.' 

It  is  spiritual  childishness  which  believes  that  a 
doctrine  or  a  man's  life  are  true  because  of  a  miracle. 
The  miracle  speaks  for  the  most  part  to  the  senses,  and 
the  senses  can  teU  us  nothing  of  the  spiritual  world. 
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It  is  spiritual  manhood  wliicli  out  of  a  heart  educated 
by  the  experience  arising  from  the  slow  rejection  of 
error,  can  say  of  any  spiritual  truth  '  It  is  so,  it  m%st  be 
so.  I  have  the  witness  of  it  within,  and  though  a 
thousand  miracles  were  to  suggest  the  denial  of  it,  I 
should  cling  to  it  unswervingly.' 

Now,  the  position  of  mind  exactly  opposite  to  this  was 
that  held  by  a  large  number  of  the  common  Jews  and 
apparently  by  the  greater  part  of  the  chief  men.  The 
latter  demanded  signs  of  Christ  as  proof  of  the  truth 
of  His  teaching;  the  former  displayed  an  absolutely 
sensual  craving  for  miracles.  And  yet,  on  neither  of 
these  classes  did  the  miracles,  fer  se,  produce  any  last- 
ing effect.  The  Pharisees  confessed,  we  are  told,  the 
reality  of  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  then 
immediately  met  to  take  measures  to  put  Christ  to  death. 
The  common  people  were  so  little  impressed  with  one 
miracle  that  they  immediately  demanded  another,  as  if 
the  first  had  had  no  meaning. 

This  is  the  plain  spirit  of  Fetishism,  or  the  worship  of 
sensible  wonders  without  any  knowledge  why  the  wor- 
ship is  given,  without  any  attempt  to  discover  why  the 
wonder  has  occurred. 

It  was  the  temptation  to  yield  to  this  passion  of  His 
time  and  to  employ  His  miraculous  power  for  the  sake 
of  winning  the  favour  of  the  multitude  ;  or  for  ostenta- 
tion ;  or  for  the  sake  of  establishing  His  kingdom  ra- 
pidly ;  which  Christ  conquered  in  the  trial  called  that 
of  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple.  In  that  temptation  was 
gathered  up  the  whole  meaning  of  this  part  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  conquering  it  at  the  outset  of 
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His  career,  He  conquered  it  for  His  whole  life.  Again 
and  again  it  met  Him,  but  it  met  Him  in  vain.  Even 
at  the  last,  the  voice  of  this  phase  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world  mocked  Him  upon  the  cross.  '  If  He  be  the  King 
of  Israel,  let  Him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and 
we  will  believe  Him.'  They  fancied,  even  then,  that  an 
outward  sign  could  secure  their  faith,  as  if  those  men 
could  believe,  who  were  blind  to  the  wonder  of  love, 
obedience,  and  martyrdom  for  truth,  which,  greater  than 
any  miracle,  was  exhibited  before  their  eyes  on  Calvary. 
His  greatest  utterances,  where  all  was  great,  were 
spoken  in  the  spirit  contrary  to  this  religion  of  the 
senses.  He  threw  men  back  upon  the  witness  of  their 
own  heart,  'They  that  are  of  the  truth  hear  my  voice.' 
He  declared  that  His  true  followers  know  Him  by  intui- 
tion, '  My  sheep  know  my  voice,  and  they  follow  me.' 
He  made  eternal  life  consist,  not  in  the  blind  faith 
which  came  and  went  with  the  increase  and  cessation 
of  miracle,  but  in  the  faith  which  recognised  Him 
as  the  Son  of  God;  in  the  spiritual  union  which  He 
expressed  in  the  words,  '  He  that  eateth  my  flesh 
and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him.' 
God,  in  His  view,  was  not  the  wonder-worker  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  a  Spirit  who  demanded  a  spiritual 
worship  arising  out  of  a  deep  conviction  of  His  necessity 
to  the  soul.  '  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  He  swept 
away  with  fiery  and  pregnant  words  all  the  jugglery  of 
superstitious  ceremonial  with  which  men  had  overloaded 
the  simple  idea  of  God,  and  He  called  them  back  to 
natural  life  and  feeling ;  to  childlike  trust  in  a  Father 
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ever  near  to  tliem ;  to  a  simple  and  pure  morality.  But 
at  the  same  time  He  presented  to  their  effort  a  grand 
ideal  which,  though  it  seemed  too  high  for  human 
nature,  has  yet  stirred  and  exalted  men  as  no  other 
ideal  has  ever  done — *  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.' 

It  was  all  too  high,  too  simple,  too  spiritual  to  please 
the  Jewish  taste.  It  is  true  he  condescended  in  a 
certain  degree  to  their  weakness  of  f^th,  and  He  did 
many  mighty  works,  partly  because  He  felt  that  some 
men  must  be  first  attracted  through  the  senses,  and 
partly,  as  in  the  case  of  Nathanael,  in  order  to  confirm 
a  wavering  faith.  But  on  the  other  hand,  He  always 
refused  to  do  any  miracle  without  an  adequate  motive. 
Where  the  miracle  could  establish  no  principle,  where 
it  was  not  preceded  by  faith,  or  where  it  did  not  teach 
a  universal  lesson,  Christ  would  not  pander  to  the 
Jewish  craving  for  a  sign.  This  was  His  stern  answer, 
'An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a 
sign.     There  shall  no  sign  be  given  it,'  &c. 

Stung  with  His  righteous  scorn  of  their  passion  for 
the  visible,  they  slew  Him,  and  signed  in  His  death  the 
warrant  of  their  nation's  ruin. 

Now  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  show  that  the 
spirit  of  the  world  in  its  several  developments,  which 
killed  Christ,  is  identical  with  the  spirit  which  in  every 
nation  has  neglected,  enfeebled,  and  persecuted  all  in- 
dividuality, originality,  or  genius,  not  only  in  religion 
but  in  philosophy,  poetry,  art  and  science.  We  have 
seen  this  in  the  case  of  the  worship  of  the  conventional 
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and  of  tlie  worsliip  of  gain,  ostentation,  and  comfort. 
We  liave  seen  how  these  phases  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world  have  corrupted,  ruined,  and  killed  the  life  of  men 
who  rose  above  the  common  standard.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  result  is  due  altogether  to  the  spirit  of  the 
world ;  much  is  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  men  them- 
selves ;  but  we  who  are  not  gifted  men  have  no  idea  of 
the  subtlety  and  awful  force  of  the  temptations  of  the 
world  to  men  of  genius ;  we,  who  have  not  the  strength 
nor  the  weakness  of  genius,  can  scarcely  conceive  how 
cruel  and  how  debasing  the  influence  of  the  world  may 
be  when  it  masters  that  strength,  or  flatters  that  weak- 
ness into  folly. 

The  phase  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  of  which  we 
speak  to-day  is  that  of  devotion  to  signs  and  wonders. 

Men  of  genius  are  themselves  signs  and  wonders  in 
the  world.  How  does  the  world  treat  them  ?  It  does 
not  help  them,  it  does  not  bring  out  what  is  best  in 
them  ;  it  makes  a  show  of  them,  and  then  dismisses 
them  with  a  sigh  of  weariness.  They  are  taken  up  and 
flattered  till  all  their  strength  is  drained  away.  They 
are  polished  down  till  all  the  angles  which  made  them 
of  use,  which  jarred  upon  the  splendid  dulness,  or 
irritated  into  some  life  the  lazy  indifference  of  common 
society  are  smoothed  away,  and  the  man  offends  no 
more  by  originality.  It  fills  one  with  pity  and  anger 
to  think  how  many  who  might  have  been  Samsons, 
and  have  smitten  our  modern  Philistinism  to  its  death, 
have  been  ensnared  by  the  Delilah  of  fashionable  society, 
and  set, '  shorn  of  their  puissant  locks,'  to  work  in  the 
prison   and  to   make   sport   for  the   Philistines.     We 
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mourn,  and  witli  just  cause,  the  loss  of  many  who,  born 
to  be  kings,  have  sunk  into  willing  slaves. 

Look  at  the  way  in  which  this  devotion  to  signs  and 
wonders  in  the  world  acts  now  upon  the  literature  of 
the  country.  In  that  sphere  it  is  represented  by  a 
craving  for  'sensationalism'  which  results  in  intel- 
lectual sloth.  Men  ask  for  books  which  excite  but  give 
no  trouble.  They  have  not  time,  they  say,  to  read 
slowly,  much  less  to  read  a  book  twice  over.  A  book 
genuinely  thought  out  but  not  brilliant,  in  which  the 
experience  of  a  life  of  intellectual  work  is  concentrated, 
has  scarcely  a  chance  of  success.  The  public  are  too  in- 
dolent to  read  even  a  thoughtful  review  of  such  a  book, 
unless  it  be  written  in  a  sparkling  style  and  flavoured 
with  a  spice  of  sensation.  Except  they  read  signs  and 
wonders,  they  will  not  read  at  all.  What  are  the  con- 
sequences? Men  of  thought,  who  are  strong  of  will 
and  believe  in  themselves,  refuse  to  submit  to  this 
tyrannical  cry  for  signs.  They  persist  in  writing  books 
of  worth  and  weight,  but  they  do  it  in  a  kind  of  despair, 
and  their  work  suffers  from  the  dogged  dulness  which 
despair  creates.  Unlistened  to  and  hopeless,  they  can- 
not write  with  the  joy  which  enlivens  expression,  with 
the  uplifting  sense  of  a  public  sympathy. 

Men  of  thought,  who  are  weak  of  will,  and  whose 
self-confidence  depends  upon  the  public  voice,  write  one 
book  of  power  and  then  surrender  their  high  mission. 
They  enter  on  the  career  which  demoralises  the  finer 
powers  of  genius — the  career  of  the  reviewer  and  the 
magazine  contributor — and  too  often  end  by  drifting  into 
the  mere  sensationalist,  writing  a  book  which,  like  an 
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annual,  grows,  blooms,  and  dies  in  a  season.  Thej 
strain  after  brilliancy ;  not  brilliancy  for  its  own  sake, 
but  brilliancy  for  the  sake  of  show  or  favour.  They 
fall  into  the  very  temptation  which  Christ  resisted  in 
the  case  of  miracles. 

I  might  illustrate  the  subject  in  other  spheres  than 
the  sphere  of  literature,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  operation  upon  men  of  genius  of  this  element 
of  the  spirit  of  the  world  which  as  a  craving  for  signs 
and  wonders  among  the  Jews  hurried  the  Saviour  to 
the  Cross. 

Now,  a  society  tainted  witlj  the  diseased  passion  for 
this  class  of  writing  is  drifting  away  from  that  temper 
of  mind  which  can  frankly  accept  Christ  Jesus,  for  His 
is  not  the  life  which  can  satisfy  the  sensationalist. 

Separate  it  from  the  moral  glory,  the  spiritual 
beauty,  which  rose  from  it  like  a  sea  of  light  out  of  inner 
fountains,  and  it  is  a  common  life  enough.  Uneventful 
for  thirty  years,  the  story  of  it,  even  in  the  midst  of 
its  miracles,  is  marked  by  nothing  especially  exciting. 
It  was  in  itself  eminently  natural,  unartificial,  deep, 
cool,  and  quiet  as  a  garden- well,  passed  by  preference 
among  rustic,  uneducated  men,  amid  the  holy  serenity 
of  the  mountain  and  the  desert,  among  the  gracious 
simplicities  of  natural  beauty,  beside  the  ripple  of  the 
lake,  upon  the  grassgrown  hill — seeking  even  at  Jeru- 
salem refuge  from  the  noise  and  passion  of  the  city 
in  the  peaceful  village  of  Bethany  or  among  the  shadows 
of  the  silent  garden  of  Gethsemane. 

We  cannot  understand  it,  we  cannot  understand  Him, 
we  cannot  enter  into  the  profound  simplicity  and  truth  of 
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His  teaching,  if  we  have  habituated  our  mind  to  morbid 
excitement,  our  moral  sense  to  a  continual  violation  of 
it  in  both  French  and  English  novels,  and  our  emotions 
to  a  mental  hysteria  which  destroys  the  will.  This  may 
seem  a  slight  evil,  but  it  is  more  than  we  imagine.  We 
should  look  with  fear  upon  the  growth  of  this  temper 
in  English  society  ;  it  is  denaturalising  it.  It  renders 
both  mind  and  heart  corrupt.  It  will  end  by  making 
the  life  corrupt  and  society  impure.  Sensationalism  in 
literature  is  closely  connected  with  sensuality  in  society. 

Again,  take  in  the  present  time  as  another  form  of 
the  Jewish  passion  for  signs  and  wonders,  the  existence 
among  us  of  men  and  women  with  a  passion  for  the  false 
supernatural.  The  true  supernatural  is  not  the  mira- 
culous but  the  purely  spiritual,  not  the  manifestation  of 
things  which  astonish  the  senses  but  the  revelation  of 
things  which  ennoble  the  spirit.  In  neither  of  these 
ways  are  the  things  with  which  we  have  been  lately 
favoured  truly  supernatural.  They  are  abimdantly 
material,  and  they  do  not  ennoble.  The  last  appear- 
ance of  the  chief  prophet  has  not  been  characterised  by 
a  surplus  of  spirituality. 

Every  day,  however,  fewer  persons  are  likely  to  be 
swept  away  by  this  spiritual  quackery,  for  as  the  ozone 
of  scientific  knowledge  is  added  to  our  social  atmo- 
sphere, these  corrupt  growths  dwindle  and  die.  But  it 
is  worth  while  perhaps  to  say  that  they  enfeeble  the 
intellect  and  do  harm  to  Christianity.  No  man  can 
long  float  in  the  misty  region  of  pale  speculation  in 
which  these  exhibitions  involve  him — speculation  which 
starts  from  no  fixed  point  and  aims  at  nothing — nor 
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be  tossed  about  by  the  inconsequence  of  the  so-called 
phenomena  without  feeling  his  intellect  ebbing  away 
and  its  manliness  departing.  They  render  the  reason  a 
useless  part  of  our  being. 

So  doing,  they  do  evil  to  Christianity;  for  to  conceive 
Christianity  grandly,  to  expound  it  nobly,  to  develope  it 
within  our  own  souls  as  fully  as  possible,  and  to  work 
for  its  perfect  kingdom,  we  need  to  unite  to  its  spiritual 
power  within  us  '  the  power  of  a  free,  vigorous,  manly, 
and  well-cultured  intellect.'  We  need  for  the  work  of 
Christ,  not  only  spiritual  life  as  the  first  thing,  but 
intellectual  light  as  the  second. 

Again.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  arise  from 
the  encouragement  of  charlatanry  of  this  kind  in  con- 
nection with  religion — and  it  is  so  connected — is  that  it 
protracts  the  period  when  the  work  of  science  and 
religion,  by  consent  of  their  several  professors,  will 
advance  together.  It  causes  scientific  men  to  think 
that  everything  connected  with  religion  is  inimical  to 
the  methods  of  science ;  it  intensifies  their  opposition 
to  the  thought  of  the  supernatural  by  setting  before 
them  a  false  supernaturalism.  It  throws  contempt 
upon  and  degrades  the  notion  of  a  spiritual  world.  It 
increases  a  credulity  on  the  one  hand  which  leads 
to  gross  superstition ;  it  increases  an  unbelief  on  the 
other  which  leads  to  gross  materialism.  The  extremes 
of  the  two  sides  are  set  into  stronger  opposition,  and  in 
the  noise  which  the  extreme  parties  make,  the  voices  of 
wiser  men  remain  unheard. 

One  element  of  good  hope,  however,  attends  its 
appearance  among  us.     The  spirit  in  society  which  it 
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feeds  has  almost  always,  in  conjunction  witli  a  spirit 
of  unbelief  with  which  it  is  connected,  preceded  a 
revolution  of  thought.  It  was  so  before  the  teaching  of 
Christianity.  It  was  so  before  the  rise  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion.  It  was  so  before  the  outburst  of  new  ideas  which 
gave  force  to  the  early  days  of  the  French  Eevolution. 

I  have  hope  that  this  blind  confusion,  this  tossing 
together  of  the  elements  of  credulity  and  unbelief,  will 
create,  in  a  reaction  from  them,  a  rational  and  liberal 
faith. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  endeavour  to  awake  and 
excite  religious  sensibility  either  by  the  overwrought 
fervour  of  the  revivalist,  producing  an  hysterical  excite- 
ment which  is  mistaken  for  a  spiritual  manifestation — 
or  by  the  sensual  impressions  made  by  the  lights,  in- 
cense, music,  colour,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
ritualists.  I  do  not  deny  the  real  enthusiasm,  however 
cruelly  mistaken  in  its  mode  of  action,  nor  the  good 
which  many  of  the  revivalists  have  done ;  nor  the  good 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  follow  the  efforts  of  the 
ritualist,  but  in  a  certain  degree  they  both  agree  in  this 
— they  try  to  produce  spirituality  from  without.  They 
make  use  of  stimulants  which  are  unnatural  in  relation 
to  the  spirit,  though  natural  in  their  relation  to  the 
body. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  is  done  by  those  who  hunt 
after  exciting  sermons,  who  imagine  they  repair  the 
ravages  of  the  devotion  of  six  days  to  the  world  by  an 
emotional  impression  on  Sunday  as  transient  as  the 
morning  dew;  who  mistake  a  thrill  of  intellectual 
excitement  for  a  spiritual  conviction,  a  glow  of  aspira- 
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tion  for  a  religious  act,  and  pleasure  in  a  sermon  for  the 
will  to  conquer  evil. 

Now  all  these  things  are,  under  one  form  or  another, 
the  products  of  the  same  spirit  which  in  the  days  of 
Christ  sought  for  signs  and  wonders. 

The  melancholy  superstition  which  is  called  so  ironi- 
cally spiritualism  unfits  its  devoted  votaries  for  their 
daily  work.  Some  play  with  it,  and  it  does  them  little 
harm ;  but  others,  embarking  in  it  with  energy,  get  into 
an  excited,  inoperative,  unhealthy  condition,  in  which  a 
quiet  Christian  life  becomes  all  but  impossible,  in  which 
duty  becomes  a  burden  if  it  separate  them  from  their 
experiments,  in  which  it  seems  better  to  sit  at  a  table 
slothfuUy  waiting  for  a  spiritual  communication  than  to 
go  with  Christ  into  the  middle  of  the  arena  of  life,  and 
do  our  duty  there  against  the  evil.  It  is  there,  in  faithful 
following  of  Him,  that  we  shall  have  spiritual  communi- 
cations ;  it  is  there,  in  self-sacrificing  action,  that  we 
shall  feel  inspired  by  God  to  act  and  speak;  it  is  there  that 
we  shall  realise  our  communion  with  the  host  of  all  great 
spirits,  in  enduring  like  them  all  things  for  the  truth ;  it 
is  there,  by  faithful  prayer  and  resistance  to  temptation, 
by  the  warfare  against  sin  within  and  wrong  without,  that 
our  hearts  will  begin  to  beat  with  the  excitement  which 
ennobles  and  the  enthusiasm  which  does  not  decay ;  it 
is  there,  loving  our  Saviour's  spirit  above  all  things  and 
aspiring  to  reach  His  Divine  perfection,  that  we  shall 
enter  into  the  true  spiritual  world,  and  feel,  not  the 
miserable  presences  of  beings  which,  on  the  impossible 
supposition  of  their  existence,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  asso- 
ciate with,  but  the  very  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
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within  us ;  hear,  not  a  futile  and  laborious  noise,  but 
the  voice  of  God  Himself,  saying  to  us,  after  the  con- 
quest of  sin  or  the  performance  of  duty  in  His  strength, 
'  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.' 

And  as  to  the  attempts  of  revivalists  or  ritualists  to 
influence  the  spirit  through  the  flesh,  there  is  this  plain 
evil,  that  all  stimulants  of  this  character  produce  each 
their  own  peculiar  reaction,  and  are  followed  in  the 
reaction  by  exhaustion.  Then  the  passionate  emotion 
must  be  worked  up  again  by  another  and  a  fiercer 
address,  or  the  aesthetic  impression  which  produced  the 
thriU  must  be  again  received,  but  this  time  by  means 
of  a  more  exciting  service.  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
exhaustion  of  reaction  is  greater  since  the  stimulant 
has  been  more  violent.  So  it  proceeds,  till  at  last  the 
limit  of  stimulation  has  been  reached  and  the  excite- 
ment can  be  aroused  no  more.  Only  the  exhaustion 
remains,  the  craving  is  still  there,  and  the  worn-out 
votaries  of  the  religion  of  the  nerves  and  the  senses 
turn  back — unable  to  do  without  their  thrilling  sensa- 
tions— to  the  old  excitements,  and  go  back  in  the  case 
of  revivalism  to  sin,  in  the  case  of  ritualism  to  the 
world. 

Of  course  we  only  speak  of  tendencies,  not  of  per- 
sons. It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  many  faithful 
men  have  been  made  by  revivalism.  It  would  be  far 
more  absurd  to  deny  that  there  are  thousands  of  devoted 
men  who  attach  a  living  meaning  to  ritualistic  obser- 
vances, and  to  whom  these  things  are  not  a  form  with- 
out a  spirit,  but  the  natural  expression,  and  therefore 
to  them  the  right  expression,  of  spiritual  feelings — who 
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use  them  not  to  create  from  without,  but  to  embody 
from  within,  their  inner  life  with  God. 

But,  making  this  allowance,  it  seems  clear  that  this 
form  of  religious  life  is  not  the  highest  nor  the  truest' 
form  of  the  Christian  life.  It  encourages  that  temper 
of  mind  which  demands  signs  and  wonders  as  proofs 
and  supports  of  faith.  It  is  in  bondage  to  ceremonies ; 
it  is  against  our  full  freedom  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  says 
to  men,  in  principle,  *  Except  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ 
shall  profit  you  nothing.'  It  denies  the  equal  holiness 
of  all  times,  of  all  places,  to  the  Christian  heart,  by 
asserting  the  especial  holiness  of  certain  times  and  cer- 
tain places.  It  places  the  priest  between  us  and  God 
as  a  necessary  means  whereby  alone  we  may  hold  com- 
munication with  God.  It  asserts  the  absolute  necessity 
of  certain  symbolic  observances  for  the  reception  of  any 
higher  spiritual  grace  from  God. 

This  is  not  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  Christianity. 
It  is  a  rehabilitation  of  those  elements  in  Judaism 
which  Christ  attacked  and  overthrew.  It  is  opposed 
to  the  whole  spirit  of  His  teaching.  He  removed  the 
barriers  of  ceremonies,  of  sacrifices,  of  authority,  of 
localised  and  exclusive  sanctities,  and  He  brought  the 
heart  of  each  man  into  direct  communion  with  the 
Heavenly  Father.  As  to  a  priesthood,  and  its  preten- 
sions to  interfere  between  us  and  God,  Christ  swept  it 
away  with  every  word  and  action  of  His  life,  and  by 
uniting  the  individual  soul  to  God,  made  every  man  his 
own  priest,  and  the  daily  spiritual  offering  of  each 
man's  love  in  feeling  and  in  action  the  acceptable  sa- 
crifice.   '  If  any  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words  ; 
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and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  to  him, 
and  make  our  abode  with  him.' 

There  is  the  charter  of  our  freedom,  and  there  is  not 
a  word  in  it  of  the  necessity  of  God's  grace  coming  to 
us  filtered  through  the  medium  of  a  priest,  or  a  cere- 
mony, or  a  sacrament,  or  a  symbol. 

To  some  men  these  things  may  be  necessary ;  for  some 
men  signs  and  wonders  of  one  kind  or  another,  ceremo- 
nies, symbols,  or  outward  excitements  may  be  required. 
Let  us  not  deny  their  needfulness  at  times,  for  even  Christ 
made  use  of  miracles.    Because  some  of  us  can  do  without 
them,  we  must  not  impose  our  liberty  on  others.     But 
we  must  not  allow  that  they  can  ^ive  life,  though  they 
may  support  it ;  we  must  not  make  them  of  the  first 
necessity,  we  must  not  imagine  that  a  Christianity  not 
adorned  but  encumbered  with  them  is  anything  but  a 
low  type  of  Christianity.     We  must  avow  that  the  in- 
sistance  on,  or  the  craving  for,  any  form  of  the  religion 
of  signs  or  the  religion  of  superstitious  wonder,  is  an 
element   of  disease  in  the  Church  analogous   to  the 
spirit  which  helped  to  bring  Christ  Jesus  to  his  death. 
Sometimes  He  gave  way  to  it  when  He  saw  the  heart 
was  true,  as  when  He  touched  Nathanael's  wavering 
faith  through  wonder,  or  when  He  condescended  to  the 
doubt  of  Thomas.     But  He  led  Nathanael  to  a  more 
spiritual  region,  'Thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than 
these,'  a  divine  union  between  heaven  and  earth  through 
the  medium  of  the  Son  of  man.     And  He  marked  out 
Thomas's  faith  as  weak,  *  Blessed  are  they  who  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.' 

Yes,  brethren,  blessed  is  he,  in  these  times  of  devotion 
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to  the  sensible,  who  can  behold  the  obedience  and  the 
deep  self-sacrifice  of  the  Saviour's  life  and  death ;  who 
can  watch,  unfolding  in  Him,  perfect  love,  undaunted 
courage,  stainless  purity,  the  simple  nobleness  of 
truth,  the  union  of  mercy  and  justice,  and  recognising 
that  as  God  in  humanity,  throw  himself  upon  it  in  a 
pure  passion  of  love,  and  with  a  solemn  force  of  faith, 
and  clasp  the  perfect  Man  to  his  heart  as  his  unique 
possession,  as  his  living  impulse,  as  his  Eedeemer, 
in  whose  love  his  sin  is  drowned,  his  lower  self  anni- 
hilated. 

Signs,  wonders,  excitements,  observances,  I  need 
them  not  to  make  me  trust  in  Thee.  I  feel  Thy  power 
in  my  heart.  Thy  presence  moving  in  my  life.  I  hear 
Thy  voice ;  it  is  enough,  my  spirit  knows  its  sound, 
claims  it  as  the  voice  of  the  rightful  Master  of  my 
being.  I  have  not  seen,  but,  0  my  Saviour  !  I  have/eZ^ 
— and  I  believe. 
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[Dec.  6,  1868.] 
INDIVIDUALITY.     , 
Luke  ix.  24. 

This  is  one  of  those  sayings  of  Christ  which  have 
aroused  in  men  opinions  of  the  most  opposite  character. 
It  has  been  received  on  one  side  with  scorn,  on  the  other 
by  reverence.  It  has  been  considered  as  a  piece  of 
unpractical  sentiment,  it  has  been  hailed  as  the  very 
inmost  law  of  all  life. 

We  may  ask  why  it  was  that  Christ  expressed  Him- 
self in  so  mystical  a  manner.  It  was  partly  because 
He  spoke  not  only  for  the  period  in  which  He  lived, 
but  for  all  periods  of  the  history  of  the  world.  He  gave 
to  men  seeds  of  thought  which  were  to  be  developed  in 
proportion  as  the  world  developed.  Much  has  been 
wrought  out  of  them,  much  remains  to  be  discovered. 
Some  say  that  Christianity  is  effete:  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  but  begun  to  understand  it.  But  the  plain 
reason  for  the  mystery  of  Christ's  sayings  is  this,  that 
all  the  highest  truths  are  by  their  nature  mystical, 
above  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  intellect  acting  hy 
itself.  The  super-intellectual  lies  beneath  our  science, 
our  theology,  our  philosophy,  even  our  art. 

Many  of  the  conclusions  of  science  as  well  as  those 
of  theology  and  philosophy  are  deduced  from  intuitions, 
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which  we  cannot  demonstrate.  In  chemistry,  e.g., 
though  the  law  of  definite  combining  proportions  has 
been  demonstrated,  yet  the  atomic  theory  which  an- 
swers the  question — as  well  as  many  others — why  com- 
bination takes  place  according  to  that  law,  remains 
undemonstrated,  beyond  the  region  of  the  reason.  It 
is  '  a  backward  guess  from  fact  to  principle.' 

So  also  with  astronomy ;  the  laws  of  Kepler  express 
demonstrated  facts,  but  the  theory  of  gravitation,  which 
explains  why  those  facts  are  so,  lies  outside  of  demon- 
stration. We  know  nothing  of  that  quality  of  matter 
— if  there  be  such  a  quality — which  enables  matter  to 
attract  matter. 

These  theories,  like  spiritual  truths,  are  intuitions, 
and  the  mode  .of  proving  the  one  and  the  other,  so  far 
as  they  are  capable  of  proof,  is  the  same. 

The  man  who  lives  much  with  Christ,  that  is,  with 
divine  humanity,  feels  the  principles  which  rule  the 
spiritual  life  of  man.  These  principles  were  felt  and 
stated  by  Christ.  Do  they  explain  the  facts  of  the 
spiritual  life  ;  are  there  none  of  those  facts  which  con- 
tradict the  principles  ?  Then  we  infer  that  the  prin- 
ciples are  true.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
explain  all  the  facts,  for  in  theology,  as  in  science, 
many  facts  are  waiting  for  further  knowledge  before  they 
can  be  ranged  under  the  principles ;  it  is  only  necessary 
that  they  should  not  be  contradicted  by  the  facts. 

The  man  who  lives  much  with  Nature,  that  is,  with 
the  form  of  God's  thoughts,  feels  what  is  true  of  her, 
has  intuitions  of  her  secrets.  He  calls  his  intuition  a 
theory,  and  then  reasons  back  to  it  by  experiment ;  and 
if  the  facts  occur  as  if  the  principle  were  true,  he  keeps 
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his  theory  thougli  lie  may  not  be  able  to  bring  all  the 
facts  into  harmony  with  it.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  greater 
part  are  explained  and  no  contradiction  occurs.  He 
waits,  like  the  theologian,  for  further  light.  And  as  he 
always  holds  his  theory  so  as  to  be  ready  to  take  up 
another  which  embraces  a  larger  number  of  facts,  so  we 
should  hold  our  spiritual  principles,  ready,  nay,  hoping 
for  the  revelation  of  higher  ones  which  may  more  fully 
explain  the  facts  of  the  life  of  the  soul.  Indeed,  many 
of  Christ's  sayings  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  second  advent  declare  that  more  all- 
embracing  principles  than  those  we  have  at  present 
are  destined  to  become  ours  hereafter. 

But  the  main  point  of  the  analogy  on  which  I  insist, 
laying  aside  the  rest,  is  this,  that  both  science  and 
Christianity  proceed  from  intuitions  which  are  not 
brought  to  the  test  of  the  pure  intellect.  Both  Faraday 
and  S.  Paul  worked  from  principles  which  they  could 
not  demonstrate. 

It  is  no  argument,  then,  against  Christianity,  that  the 
principles  laid  down  by  its  Founder  cannot  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  the  pure  intellect,  any  more  than  it  is 
against  science  that  its  theories  cannot  bear  the  same 
test. 

Assume  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  Christ,  and 
though  we  cannot  as  yet  explain  aUthe  facts  of  spiritual 
life  by  them,  yet  they  explain  a  vast  number,  and  are 
not  contradicted  by  any  of  the  facts  in  their  own  sphere. 
Assume  the  truth  of  certain  scientific  theories,  and 
they  explain  the  operations  of  nature  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  are  not  contradicted  by  the  facts  which  belong 
I  V 
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to  their  sphere.  But  you  have  to  assume,  you  cannot 
demonstrate  at  present  in  either  case.  The  theories  of 
science  and  the  principles  of  the  spiritual  life  are  both 
proved  backwards,  not  forwards,  and  as  the  proof  is 
never  complete,  they  always  remain  to  a  certain  degree 
without  the  limits  of  the  pure  intellect.  Both  pass  into 
a  belt  of  shadow. 

We  work  then  upon  intuitions  in  the  realms  of  science 
and  of  spirit  by  the  same  method,  the  intellectual  me- 
thod of  experiment.  But  the  facts  on  which  we  work 
are  of  a  different  kind.  We  must  not  confuse  our  scien- 
tific work  by  introducing  into  it  spiritual  feelings ;  nor 
our  spiritual  work  by  introducing  conclusions  drawn  by 
the  intellect  from  the  sphere  of  criticism  or  science. 
Else  we  fall  into  spiritual  absurdities,  and  either  lose  the 
use  of,  or  travesty  our  intuition.  Take,  for  example,  the 
unproveable  spiritual  truth  of  my  text.  Whenever  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  subject  it  to  the  dry  action 
of  the  mere  intellect,  to  limit  it  by  rules,  to  reduce 
it  to  maxims,  or  to  act  on  the  motive  of  the  utility  of 
sacrifice,  it  has  been  made  ridiculous  in  practice,  or 
lost  its  power,  or  ceased  to  be  itself,  or  been  travestied 
into  Pharisaism.  Unless  its  action  comes  fresh  and 
free  from  the  heart,  it  becomes  selfishness  in  the  end. 

Among  all  men  before  Christ,  it  was  dimly  felt  as 
true,  but  it  was  not  recognised  as  the  only  law  of  life. 
Its  recognition  as  such  was  due  to  Christ.  He  saw  it 
as  the  one  universal  idea  of  the  universe ;  He  knew 
that  it  was  the  expression  of  the  very  life  of  God; 
He  seized  on  it,  and  embodied  it  in  His  life,  in  His 
words,  above  all  in  His  death.     It  was  the  one  truth  to 
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which  He  bore  witness ;  it  was  the  one  tnith  in  which 
all  the  other  truths  which  He  taught  were  contained. 
This  is  the  full,  inexhaustible  meaning  of  His  career. 
He  could  truly  say  of  Himself  that  He  was  the  life, 
because  He  was  the  sacrifice. 

But  I  am  now  asked  what  is  meant  by  self-sacrifice. 

Self-sacrifice  means  that  the  motive  power  of  true 
life  is  not  our  own  interests,  passions,  wealth,  or  reputa- 
tion, but  the  interest  and  advance  of  others.  It  means 
the  clear  recognition  that  God  has  no  self-life,  never, 
in  our  sense  of  the  terms,  acts,  thinks,  or  w  for  Him- 
self, for  His  own  glory,  never  considers  Himself  at 
all;  has  therefore  no  jealousy,  no  anger,  no  caprice, 
no  petty  motives,  none  of  those  accursed  selfish  passions 
which  have  been  imputed  to  Him  by  mistaken  men — 
but  realises  His  life  in  the  life  of  all,  and  in  giving 
of  Himself  away  becomes  the  life  of  all — it  means  the 
clear  recognition  of  this  by  the  heart,  and  such  an 
action  following  on  the  recognition  as  unites  ua  in 
similar  sacrifice  to  the  life  of  God,  till  we  too  find  our 
only  being  along  with  Him,  in  the  being  of  all,  which 
lives  by  Him. 

But  you  will  say,  *  This  destroys  my  individuality,  and 
to  that  I  cling.  I  do  not  care  to  live  if  I  am  to  be 
mingled  up  with  the  universe.  It  is  one  of  my  deepest 
instincts  to  desire  to  be,  and  to  recognise  myselfl  I  am 
a  distinct  person,  and  I  wish  to  continue  distinct  for 
ever.  I  have  no  interest  in  immortal  life,  and  I  can 
conceive  no  interest  in  a  future  life  with  others,  unless 
I  and  all  preserve  each  our  separate  and  different 
being.' 

p2 
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We  reply,  tliat  any  spiritual  theory  of '  life  whicli 
tends  to  destroy  and  not  to  assert  the  individuality  of 
man  is  an  inhuman  theory,  and  as  such  false ;  that 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  proclaimed  the  separate  in- 
dividuality of  each  man  in  proclaiming  the  personal 
and  distinct  relation  of  each  man  to  God.  Any  ex- 
planation of  this  text  must  therefore  account  for  the 
fact  of  this  desire  of  individuality. 

We  must  keep  up  our  individuality,  but  v^^e  ought  to 
take  care  that  it  is  true  and  not  false  individuality. 
The  key  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other  is  given 
to  us  in  the  text.  It  speaks  of  a  double  nature  in  man ; 
one  which  asserts  self,  the  other  which  denies  it.  The 
first  has  a  seeming  life  which  is  actual  death;  the 
second  has  a  seeming  death  which  is  actual  life;  and 
therefore,  as  life  is  inseparably  connected  with  indi- 
viduality, the  development  of  the  selfish  nature  is  false 
individuality ;  the  development  of  the  unselfish  nature 
is  true  individuality. 

Take  for  example  the  case  of  the  selfish  man.  He 
grasps  all  he  can,  he  accumulates,  but  only  for  himself. 
He  has  little  connection  with  the  race,  except  so  far  as 
he  can  use  men  for  his  own  purposes ;  he  lives  among 
men,  but  it  is  with  the  suspicion  and  hard  heart  which 
divide  him,  not  with  the  trust  and  love  which  unite  him 
to  his  fellows.  He  lives  alone,  he  dies  alone,  and  the 
wind  and  rain  which  wear  out  the  letters  on  his  tomb 
are  the  only  haunters  of  his  pretentious  grave. 

There  are  many  who,  seeing  this  self-sufficing,  sepa- 
rate man,  will  say  that  he  possessed  a  strongly  marked 
individuality.     But  it  is  not  individuality,  it  is  isolation. 
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The  sense  of  life  is  inseparable  from  the  sense  of  in- 
dividuality, and  this  man  has  only  felt  a  fiery  craving 
which  he  mistakes  for  life.  Love  for  self,  sympathy  for 
self,  activity  for  self,  do  not  produce  life  or  the  sense 
of  life ;  they  produce  self-disease,  the  satiety  which 
consumes,  the  dreadful  loneliness  which  corrupts  the 
soul,  that  passionate  lust  for  more  which  is  itself  the 
unsatisfied  worm  which  eats  away  the  heart.  No  vivid 
or  exalted  sense  of  individual  being  can  ever  fill  the 
heart  of  this  man  until  he  escape  from  the  curse  of 
self-involvment,  and  spread  his  being  over  all  the 
world.  But  if  the  habit  should  become  too  strong, 
then,  finally,  even  the  last  sign  of  possibility  of  life 
passes  away,  for  the  craving  is  dulled,  the  pain  of 
satiety  is  lost,  and  the  heart  ossifies.  Isolation  has 
produced  the  death  of  individuality.  '  He  that  loveth 
his  life  shall  lose  it.' 

Now  turn  and  look  at  that  Divine  Figure  who  came 
at  this  advent  time  to  lose  the  life  which  the  selfish 
man  has  cherished.  His  worst  opponents  have  never 
dared  to  say  that  He  lived  for  Himself,  that  He  sought 
His  own  interest  or  His  own  glory.  Those  who  have 
not  believed  in  Him  as  the  Christ  have  honoured  Him 
as  one  who  gave  His  whole  life  up  to  the  service  of 
men.  His  enemies  who  slew  Him  gave  in  scorn  their 
unconscious  testimony  to  His  self-sacrifice  :  '  He  saved 
others.  Himself  He  cannot  save.'  There  is  no  need 
to  dwell  upon  the  exquisite  service  of  His  years  of 
work ;  their  self-surrender  is  known.  I  mention  only, 
as  less  dwelt  on,  the  manifold  sympathy  with  different 
characters  which  could  only  arise  out   of  His  having 
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lost  His  own  being  for  the  time  in  that  of  the  person 
to  whom  He  spoke ;  the  intense  patience  with  little- 
ness, and  interruption,  and  misunderstanding ;  the  ab- 
solute want  of  that  anger  at  being  continually  mistaken 
and  at  want  of  insight  on  the  part  of  followers,  to 
which  philosophers  and  teachers  are  subject. 

When  the  minor  incidents  say  so  much,  with  what  a 
fulness  do  the  greater  events  declare  that  Christ  never 
even  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  self  in  His  na- 
ture !  He  lost  His  life ;  but  inclosing  the  life  of  self 
He  bruised  the  head  of  the  deathfulness  in  human 
nature,  and  claimed  and  won  for  us  the  eternal  life. 

-And  what  was  the  result — one  result  of  this,  at 
least  ?  That  no  personality  is  so  unique  as  His ;  no  one 
figure  in  history  stands  out  so  accentuated,  so  distinct ; 
no  individuality  is  so  individual.  And  yet — is  it  not 
strange? — no  universality  is  so  universal,  no  figure  is 
so  blended  up  with  others,  no  personality  is  so  un- 
limited. The  double  thought  is  true  of  Him,  that  none 
lived  so  much  in  others,  and  yet  none  was  so  truly 
himself.  For  true  individuality,  like  true  life,  is 
gained  by  the  loss  of  that  which  seems  individuality. 
It  is  gained  by  the  loss  of  consciousness  of  self,  or,  to 
express  it  otherwise,  it  is  secured  when  we  become 
naturally  incapable  of  self-isolation.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  illustrate  these  statements  from  the  sayings  of 
Christ.  He  never  distinguishes  His  own  personality 
from  that  of  God.  He  knows  nothing  of  Himself 
except  as  in  union  with  God.  *  I  proceeded  forth  and 
came  from  God  '  —  observe  the  clear  recognition  of  in- 
dividuality— '  neither  came  I  of  myself,  but  He  sent 
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me.'  Observe  how  the  former  is  balanced :  Christ  was 
conscious  of  individuality,  but  only  so  because  He  had 
no  separate  consciousness  of  self.  Again.  'He  that 
believeth  in  me,  believeth  not  on  me,  but  on  Him  that 
sent  me.'  '  He  that  seeth  me,  seeth  Him  that  sent  me.' 
'  I  have  not  spoken  from  myself.  Even  as  the  Father 
said  to  me,  so  I  speak.'     *  I  and  my  Father  are  one.' 

From  these  and  many  other  passages  you  see  that 
Christ  the  Man  rejected  altogether  the  notion  of  an 
independent  being  in  Himself — was  only  conscious  of 
Himself  as  in  God  and  united  to  Him — could  not  even 
for  a  moment  isolate  Himself  so  as  to  desire  anything 
for  Himself  alone,  or  to  contemplate  and  admire  Him- 
self, or  think  of  His  own  thoughts  as  His  alone,  or 
feel  the  feeling  of  His  feelings  as  we  do  till  we  are  sick 
of  the  false  individuality  which  we  create.  He  was 
freed  from  the  slavery  which  forces  the  selfish  man  to 
revolve  for  ever  round  himself,  free  to  live  in  God, 
free  to  unite  Himself  to  the  universe,  free  to  pour  His 
spirit  forth  on  the  world.  Now  in  this  freedom  of  life 
in  the  life  of  aU,  in  this  self-abandonment.  He  found 
the  intense  consciousness  of  life  which  is  the  best  ex- 
pression of  the  meaning  of  individuahty.  For  the  life 
He  felt  was  not  His  own  particular  life,  but  the  life 
of  God  in  Him ;  the  being  He  was  conscious  of  was  the 
being,  and  therefore  the  activity,  in  Him  of  the  whole 
universe  of  spirits  who  received  their  life  of  God.  His 
individuality  was  perfected  in  the  loss  of  self. 

This  is  the  main  statement ;  but  in  order  to  make  it 
clearer,  we  will  look  at  it  through  the  light  of  a  few 
illustrations. 
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Take  S.  Paul,  the  man  of  active  work.  He  is  remark- 
able among  religious  teachers  for  a  want  of  that  isolated 
self-consciousness  of  which  I  have  spoken.  No  jealousy 
of  others,  no  posing  before  the  world,  no  morbid  self- 
examination  spoiled  his  nature.  Self  was  lost  in 
'  spending  and  being  spent '  for  others.  Willing  even 
to  lose  his  own  soul  for  his  kinsmen,  how  does  he  de- 
scribe his  being  ? — '  It  is  not  I,  but  Christ  who  liveth 
in  me.' 

And  yet  what  an  individuality  !  How  he  stands  out 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  how  marked  in  character, 
how  vividly  distinct  in  feeling  !  It  is  astonishing  what 
an  impression  of  fulness  of  life  we  gain,  if  we  only 
glance  over  one  of  his  Epistles,  how  convinced  we  are 
that  he  must  have  felt  the  opulence  of  Being  in  every 
hour  of  his  life.  He  lost  his  lower  life  to  find  a  higher 
individuality  in  union  with  the  life  of  Christ,  with  the 
life  of  all  whom  he  had  taught  and  loved.  The  life  of 
Christ  in  God,  the  life  of  all  the  race  in  Christ,  the 
life  of  every  Corinthian,  Eoman,  Ephesian,  whom  he 
had  met — all  these  varied  existences  became  part  of 
him  by  love,  their  life  the  life  he  lived,  the  guarantee 
and  source  of  his  individuality. 

And  2/0^5  when  has  life  been  dearest  to  you?  when  have 
you  felt  the  fine  thrill  of  intense  Being  ?  when  have  you 
realised  your  personality  most  vividly?  Has  it  not 
been  when  God  has  enabled  you  to  lay  aside  some  guilty 
pleasure,  or  to  put  by  the  crown  of  prosperity  that  you 
may,  in  being  true  to  duty,  lose  your  sinful  self  in  union 
with  His  righteousness  ?  In  the  very  moment  in  which 
you  have  trodden  down  your  lower  nature  and  refused 
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to  isolate  yourself  from  God — then  it  is,  I  venture  to 
say,  that,  though  life  seems  ruined  with  pain,  yet  a 
sense  of  other  life  begins  to  rush  through  your  being ; 
not  life  as  it  is  known  here,  but  a  touch  of  something 
ecstatic,  keen,  intense.  It  is  that  you  have  entered 
into  the  outskirts  of  God's  life ;  and  in  denying  self, 
and  in  asserting  the  will  of  your  Father  as  your  own, 
have  become  conscious  of  a  personality  in  Him,  such  as 
you  have  never  realised  before. 

Or  again,  has  it  not  been  when  in  intense  love  you 
have  merged  your  being  in  that  of  another,  when 
another  is  the  life  of  your  life,  when  self  is  drowned  in 
the  sea  of  feeling  ?  Was  it  not  then  that  the  meaning 
of  Being  became  known  to  you,  that  you 'felt  yourself  a 
person,  but  felt  it  somehow  in  another?  Was  it  not 
then  that  life  even  in  its  meanest  details  became  not 
only  worthy  but  exquisite,  that  you  were  somehow  ad- 
mitted into  the  secret  of  that  correlation  of  things  in 
which  everything  is  great,  that  nature  spoke  to  you  as 
to  an  intimate  friend,  that  God  drew  nearer,  that  the 
soul  of  the  universe  seemed  to  pulsate  in  harmony  with 
yours,  that  the  dread  and  weight  of  eternity  were  lifted 
off,  because  you  were  yourself  dwelling  in  eternity? 
Isolation  had  perished,  and  out  of  its  ruins  arose  indi- 
viduality.    You  lost  and  found  yourself. 

Let  that  be  multiplied ;  let  the  loss  of  self  in  one  be 
multiplied  into  the  loss  of  self  in  love  of  all  men;  let  the 
same  intensity  belong  to  the  universal  love  which  be- 
longed to  the  particular  love,  and  we  then  possess  some 
conception  of  the  individuality  of  Christ,  of  how  it  is 
possible  to  say  of  Him  that  He  was  not  a  man,  but 
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humanity.  He  lived,  and  is  living,  not  in  Himself, 
but  in  all  men.  Love  has  made  Him,  as  it  were, 
transformed  into  the  being  of  all.  Into  His  individu- 
ality He  has  therefore  taken  the  individuality  of  all, 
and  He  feels  His  own  being  in  the  being  of  the  whole 
race.  Do  you  not  see  how  infinitely  rich,  how  in- 
tensely living,  how  inexpressibly  various,  must  be  his 
individuality  ? 

Do  you  not  see  how  the  more  lives  you  yourself  man- 
age to  live  in  intensely,  how  the  more  you  lose  your 
isolated  self  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  cluster 
round  it,  and  take  instead  into  you  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  others,  the  richer  and  the  more  varied,  the 
more  complex  and  the  more  interesting,  and  therefore 
the  more  vividly  individual,  becomes  your  being  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  make  this  clear ;  I  cannot  express  it 
as  I  wish.  Perhaps  a  personal  illustration  may  repeat 
the  experience  of  some  among  you,  and  bring  home  the 
thought.  It  was  my  fortune  last  year,  in  going  from 
Torcello  to  Venice,  to  be  overtaken  by  one  of  the  whirl- 
winds which  sometimes  visit  the  south.  It  was  a  dead 
calm,  but  the  whole  sky,  high  overhead,  was  covered 
with  a  pall  of  purple,  sombre  and  smooth,  but  full  of 
scarlet  threads.  Across  this,  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
darted  by  two  invisible  armies,  flew  at  every  instant 
flashes  of  forked  lightning ;  but  so  lofty  was  the  storm 
— and  this  gave  a  hushed  terror  to  the  scene — that  no 
thunder  was  heard.  Beneath  this  sky  the  lagoon  water 
was  dead  purple,  and  the  weedy  shoals  left  naked  by 
the  tide  dead  scarlet.     The  only  motion  in  the  sky  was 
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far  away  to  the  south,  where  a  palm-tree  of  pale  mist 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  water,  and  to  join  itself  above 
to  a  self-enfolding  mass  of  seething  cloud.  We  reached 
a  small  island  and  landed.  An  instant  after,  as  I  stood 
on  the  parapet  of  the  fortification,  amid  the  breathless 
silence,  this  pillar  of  cloud,  ghostly  white,  and  relieved 
against  the  violet  darkness  of  the  sky,  its  edge  as  clear 
as  if  cut  with  a  knife,  came  rushing  forward  over  the 
lagoon,  driven  by  the  spirit  of  wind,  which,  hidden 
within  it,  whirled  and  coiled  its  column  into  an  endless 
spiral.  The  wind  was  only  there,  at  its  very  edge  there 
was  not  a  ripple;  but  as  it  drew  near  our  island  it 
seemed  to  be  pressed  down  upon  the  sea,  and  unable 
to  resist  the  pressure  opened  out  like  a  fan  in  a  foam 
of  vapour.  Then,  with  a  shriek  which  made  every 
nerve  thrill  with  excitement,  the  imprisoned  wind  leapt 
forth;  the  water  of  the  lagoon,  beaten  flat,  was  torn 
away  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch ;  and  as  the  cloud  of 
spray  and  wind  smote  the  island,  it  trembled  all  over 
like  a  ship  struck  by  a  great  wave.  We  seemed  to  be 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  universe  at  a  moment  when 
the  thought  of  the  universe  was  most  sublime. 

The  long  preparation,  and  then  the  close,  so  unex- 
pected and  so  magnificent,  swept  everyone  completely 
out  of  self-coiisciousness ;  the  Italian  soldiers  at  my  side 
danced  upon  the  parapet  and  shouted  with  excitement. 
For  an  instant  we  were  living  in  Nature's  being,  not  in 
our  own  isolation. 

It  taught  me  a  lesson ;  it  made  me  feel  the  meaning 
of  this  text,  '  Whosoever  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it ; ' 
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for  it  is  in  such  scanty  minutes  that  a  man  becomes 
possessor  of  that  rare  intensity  of  life  which  is,  when  it 
is  pure,  so  wonderful  a  thing  that  it  is  like  a  new  birth 
into  a  new  world,  in  which,  though  self  is  lost,  the 
highest  individuality  is  found.  I  am  conscious  now,  in 
looking  back,  though  the  very  self-consciousness  in- 
volved in  analysing  the  impression  seems  to  spoil  it,  that 
it  is  in  such  a  moment,  when,  as  it  were,  you  find  your 
individuality  outside  of  you  in  the  being  of  the  universe, 
that  you  are  most  individual,  and  most  able  to  feel  your 
being,  though  not  to  think  it. 

Take  that  into  the  spiritual  world.  Put  the  heavenly 
Father  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  race  of  men  as 
seen  in  Him,  into  the  place  of  the  grandeur  of  Nature — 
lose  your  lower  self,  all  thought,  all  feeling  of  it  in  union 
with  them  by  love,  and — ^that  is  the  Christian  life ;  for  it 
is  the  life  of  Christ  Himself — nay,  it  is  the  very  life  of 
God.  No  life  can  be  so  infinite,  so  creative,  so  entire  as 
God's,  because  none  is  so  given,  so  utterly  lived  in  all — 
and  all  the  ecstasy  of  joy  and  self-forgetfulness  which 
comes  on  us  in  such  moments  as  I  have  described,  of 
sacrifice  to  duty — of  love  to  another — and  pf  absorption 
in  natural  sublimity — are  but  the  faintest  shadow  of 
that  unspeakable  joy  of  life  and  intensity  of  individu- 
ality which  God  possesses  in  never  knowing  what  self 
is,  in  possessing,  of  choice.  His  being  in  the  being  of  the 
spiritual  universe.  It  is  to  that  that  we  look  forward ; 
not  to  a  heaven  of  selfish  rewards,  not  to  a  world 
of  self-enjoyment ;  but  to  the  loss  of  all  consciousness 
of  our  lower  being  in  union  with  the  being  of  God ; 
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to  the  loss  of  all  thoughts  and  feelings  which  for  an 
instant  tend  to  isolate  us  from  the  whole  universe 
of  spirits  akin  to  us ;  and  to  the  gain  of  our  true  in- 
dividuality in  the  feeling  that  we  are  at  one  with  the 
individuality  of  all. 

'  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it :  but 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  the  same  shall 
save  it.' 
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[Trinity.  Sunday,  1868.] 

TKE     CREATION. 

Genesis  i.  1. 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  an  eminent  high,  priest  of 
science  undertook,  before  an  assembly  of  clergymen, 
and  at  their  invitation,  to  expose  the  relations  of  the 
clergy  to  science,  and  he  began  with  this  proposition, 
or  words  to  the  same  effect ;  *  that  he  supposed  he  might 
assume,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  clergy  believed  that  the  world  was  created  in 
six  days.'  It  would  he  hard  to  say  whether  extreme 
astonishment  or  extreme  amusement  was  the  predomi- 
nant feeling  with  which  his  declaration  was  received : 
astonishment  that  any  man  (however  so  immersed  in 
his  peculiar  business  as  to  prevent  his  knowledge  of  the 
business  of  other  men)  should  be  so  ignorant  of  the 
position  and  feelings  of  the  peisons  whom  he  came  to 
enlighten ;  amusement,  that  he  should,  being  thus  igno- 
rant, expose  his  ignorance  with  such  innocent  sim- 
plicity. It  was  plain  that  he  looked  on  the  mass  of 
the  clergy  as  sharing  in  the  spirit  of  the  priests  who 
persecuted  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  or  at  least  as 
sharing  in  the  wilful  blindness  of  their  persecutors ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  lecturer  was  placed  in  the 
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undignified  position  of  having  created  a  man  of  straw, 
against  which  he  tilted  for  an  hour,  while  the  real 
opponent,  with  the  real  points  of  opposition,  was  left 
absolutely  untouched. 

Now  all  this  comes  of  some  scientific  men  having 
fallen  into  the  errors  and  evils  of  that  priestcraft  of 
which  they  have  accused,  and  with  some  good  reason, 
the  clergy  for  many  years.  Priestcraft,  brought  into 
contact  with  opinions  which  oppose  its  own,  or  which 
it  fancies  oppose  its  own,  becomes  unreasonably  excited, 
loses  its  head  on  the  point  in  question,  and  rushes  to 
trample  down  its  opponent  as  blindly  as  a  bull  in  the 
arena  excited  by  a  red  flag.  It  refuses  to  see  the 
position  of  its  adversaries;  it  calls  their  arguments 
evasions  of  the  question;  it  will  admit  no  possible 
premises  but  its  own;  it  will  not  take  the  slightest 
trouble  to  find  out  what  its  opponents  really  hold,  and 
the  natural  consequence  is  that,  being  ignorant,  it 
makes  mistakes ;  that  being  sure  of  its  own  right,  and 
seeing  no  right  but  its  own,  it  becomes  intolerant, 
contemptuous,  and  would  be  persecuting  if  it  had  its 
way.  It  is  an  extremely  melancholy  thing  to  see  how 
some  of  the  masters  of  science  are  exhibiting,  under 
another  form,  so  many  of  these  characteristics  of  priest- 
craft, and  how  by  doing  so  they  are  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world. 

If  we,  both  clergy  and  scientific  people,  were  to  try 
not  to  live  solely  in  our  own  atmosphere,  but  also  a 
little  in  the  atmosphere  of  one  another,  there  would  be 
some  hope  of  that  reconciliation  of  science  and  religion 
for  which  the  progress  of  the  race  is  waiting. 
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This  first  chapter  of  Genesis  has  been  one  of  the 
battle-grounds  on  which  science  and  the  received  theory 
of  inspiration  have  met  in  contest.  Because  its  state- 
ments conflict  with  the  discoveries  of  geology,  the  whole" 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  has  been  denied ;  and  many 
declare  that  when  we  maintain  that  the  Bible  is  in- 
spired, we  are  evading  the  question  and  false  to  our 
creed.  They  take  up  the  ultra  theory  of  inspiration, 
and  ignorantly  declare  that  we  all  hold  that  theory — 
that  if  we  do  not  hold  it,  we  ought  to  hold  it,  and  other 
intolerances  of  that  kind. 

It  shall  be  my  work  to-day  to  endeavour  to  show  that 
it  is  possible  to  believe  this  chapter  inspired,  and  yet  to 
leave  a  free  field  to  science ;  nay,  more,  to  show  that 
the  principles  which  underlie  this  chapter  are  identical 
with  the  principles  recognised  by  the  geologist. 

There  is  no  need  to  weary  you  with  recapitulating  the 
well-known  objections  to  the  truth  of  the  details  given 
in  this  chapter.  They  are  known  to  all.  It  will  suffice 
my  purpose  to  say  that  I  am  one  among  many  in  the 
Church  who  believe  those  objections  to  be  fatal  not  only 
to  the  theory  of  verbal,  but  also  to  that  of  plenary  inspi- 
ration. Many  theories  of  reconciliation  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  but,  first,  they  continually  evade  the  real  points, 
or  they  do  not  see  them,  and  secondly,  the  theories 
answer  themselves  by  contradicting  one  another. 

Are  we,  then,  to  say  that  this  cha^pter  is  uninspired 
because  the  account  given  in  it  of  the  Creation  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  discoveries  of  science  ?  No ;  for  we 
deny  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  infallible  upon 
scientific  and  historical  questions ;  and  it  does  not  follow 
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tliat  error  on  these  points  proves  that  they  were  in  error 
on  spiritual  questions,  any  more  than  the  errors  of  the 
man  of  science  in  matters  of  theology  prove  that  he  is 
in  error  upon  matters  of  science.  On  the  contrary,  that 
the  writers  of  the  Bible  are  proved  to  have  no  higher 
knowledge  about  scientific  and  historical  questions  than 
that  which  they  could  gain  at  the  time  in  which  they 
lived,  is  a  mark,  not  of  the  want,  but  of  the  wisdom 
of  inspiration.  For  if  the  writers  had  brought  forward 
scientific  truths  in  the  childhood  of  the  world's  know- 
ledge, their  spiritual  revelation  would  have  been  dis- 
believed. If  Moses,  for  example,  had  told  the  Israelites 
that  the  earth  went  round  the  sun,  when  they  daily 
seemed  to  see  the  sun  going  round  the  earth,  they  would 
have  rejected  his  declaration  of  the  unity  of  God.  The 
one  assertion  would  have  reflected,  in  their  eyes,  false- 
hood on  the  other. 

We  must  judge  the  Book  by  the  times.  It  was 
necessary  that  a  spiritual  revelation  should  be  given 
in  harmony  with  the  physical  beliefs  of  the  period ;  and 
when  we  demand  that  the  revealed  writings  should  be 
true  to  our  physical  knowledge  in  order  that  we  shotdd 
beheve  in  inspiration,  we  are  asking  that  which  would 
have  made  all  those  for  whom  the  Bible  was  originally 
written  disbelieve  at  once  in  all  it  revealed  to  man. 
We  ask  too  much :  that  book  was  written  on  wiser  prin- 
ciples. It  left  these  questions  aside;  it  spoke  in  the 
language,  and  through  the  knowledge,  of  its  time.  It 
was  content  to  reveal  spiritual  truth;  it  left  men  to 
find  out  scientific  truth  for  themselves.  It  is  inspired 
with  regard  to  the  first ;  it  is  not  inspired  with  regard 
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to  tlie  latter.  It  is  inspired  with  regard  to  universal  prin- 
ciples ;  it  is  not  inspired  with  regard  to  details  of  fact. 
The  proof  that  it  is  inspired  with  regard  to  principles 
is  that  those  principles  which  it  lays  down  or  implies- 
are  not  isolated  but  universal  principles.  They  are  true 
of  national,  social,  political,  intellectual,  as  well  as  of 
spiritual  life,  and  above  all,  and  this  is  the  point  which 
I  especially  wish  to  urge,  they  are  identical  with  scien- 
tific principles.  Let  us  test  this  in  the  case  of  this 
chapter. 

The  first  principle  to  be  inferred  is  that  of  the  wKiit"^ 
of  God,  One  Divine  Being  is  represented  as  the  sole 
Cause  of  the  universe.  Now  this  is  the  only  founda- 
tion of  a  true  religion  for  humanity.  Starting  from  the 
Semitic  peoples,  it  has  gradually  made  its  way  over  the 
whole  of  the  Aryan  family  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hindoos ;  and  even  among  them,  and  wherever  else  the 
worship  of  many  gods  exists,  it  is  gradually  driving 
out  polytheism  and  establishing  itself  as  the  necessary 
religion  for  humanity. 

It  is  also  the  only  true  and  ultimate  foundation  of 
international,  national,  social,  and  family  union.  The 
deepest  possible  ground  of  unity  which  nations  and 
bodies  of  men  can  possess  is  that  they  should  all,  how- 
ever different  otherwise,  be  ope  in  the  worship  of  the 
heart.  Community  of  worship  consolidates  nations, 
societies,  and  families. 

And  now  observe,  that  it  is  at  this  point  that  geology 
and  revelation  meet  in  principle.  Out  of  all  the  inves- 
tigations into  the  past  life  and  growth  of  our  globe, 
there  emerges  the  conviction  of  One  Divine  Reason  at 
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the  root  of  all  organisation,  and  of  all  processes  of 
change  in  tlie  crust  of  the  earth.  We  find  the  same 
primary  ideas  appearing  in  the  oldest  and  in  the  latest 
plants  and  animals.  We  can  reduce  all  the  infinite 
forms  of  animal  life  to  a  few  primitive  types  of  con- 
struction ;  nay,  the  very  last  hypothesis  put  forward 
confirms  this,  by  declaring  that  all  the  varieties  of  life 
have  been  developed,  without  a  break,  in  accordance 
with  one  law.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  growth 
of  the  earth  itself,  we  have  discarded  the  notion 
of  agencies  different  from  those  which  now  exist ;  we 
explain  the  various  changes  which  have  taken  place 
during  infinite  myriads  of  years  on  precisely  the  same 
principles,  and  by  the  same  agencies,  on  and  by  which 
the  present  changes,  elevations,  depressions,  and  depo- 
sitions are  taking  place.  The  plan  and  mode  have 
not  altered ;  there  is  unity  of  purpose  throughout. 

The  next  principle  in  this  chapter  is  that  all  nolle 
worh  is  gradual,  God  is  not  represented  as  creating 
everything  in  a  moment.  He  spent  six  days  at  His 
work,  and  then  said  it  was  very  good.  Now  there  is  no 
principle  more  universal  than  this— that  in  proportion 
to  the  nobility  of  anything,  is  it  long  in  reaching  its 
perfection.  The  summer  fly  is  born  and  dies  in  a  few 
days;  the  more  highly  organised  animal  has  a  long 
youth  and  a  mature  age.  The  inferior  plant  rises, 
blooms,  and  dies  in  a  year;  the  oak  transforms  the 
storms  and  sunshine  of  a  century  into  the  knotted  fibres 
of  its  stem.  The  less  noble  powers  of  the  human  mind 
mature  first ;  the  more  noble,  such  as  imagination,  com- 
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parison,  abstract  reasoning,  demand  tlie  work  of  years. 
The  greatest  ancient  nation  took  the  longest  time  to  de- 
velope  its  iron  power ;  the  securest  political  freedom  in 
a  nation  did  not  advance  by  bounds,  or  by  violent  re- 
volutions, but  in  England  '  broadened  slowly  down  from 
precedent  to  precedent.'  The  greatest  modern  society 
—  the  Church  of  Christ  —  grew  as  Christ  prophesied, 
from  a  beginning  as  small  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed 
into  a  noble  tree,  and  grows  now  more  slowly  than  any 
other  society  has  ever  grown — so  slowly,  that  persons 
who  are  not  far-seeing  say  that  it  has  failed.  The  same 
law  is  true  of  every  individual  Christian  life.  Faith,  to 
be  strong,  must  be  of  gradual  growth.  Love,  to  be  un- 
conquerable, must  be  the  produce  not  of  quick-leaping 
excitement,  but  of  patience  having  her  perfect  work. 
Spiritual  character  must  be  moulded  into  the  likeness 
of  Christ  by  long  years  of  battle  and  of  trial,  and  we 
are  assured  that  eternity  is  not  too  long  to  perfect  it. 

Connected  with  this  universal  principle  is  another — 
that  this  gradual  growth  of  noble  things,  considered  in 
its  general  application  to  the  universe,  is  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher — is,  in  fact,  a  progress,  not  a  retrogression. 
We  are  told  in  this  chapter  that  first  arose  the  inorganic 
elements,  and  then  life — first  the  life  of  the  plant,  then 
of  the  animal,  and  then  of  man,  '  the  top  and  crown  of 
things.' 

It  is  so  also  in  national  life — first  family  life,  then 
pastoral,  then  agricultural,  then  the  ordered  life  of  a 
polity,  the  highest.  It  is  the  same  with  religion.  First, 
natural  religion,  then  the  dispensation  of  the  Law, 
then  the  more  spiritual  dispensation  of  the  Prophets, 
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then  tlie  culmination  of  the  external  revelation  through, 
man  in  Christ,  afterwards  the  higher  inward  dis- 
pensation of  the  universal  Spirit,  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  higher  still — the  immediate  presence  of  God  in 
all. 

So  also  with  our  own  spiritual  life.  First,  conviction 
of  need,  then  the  rapture  of  felt  forgiveness,  then  God's 
testing  of  the  soul,  through  which  moral  strength  and 
faith  grow  firm ;  and  as  these  grow  deeper,  love,  the 
higher  grace,  increasing ;  and  as  love  increases,  noble 
work  and  nobler  patience  making  life  great  and  pure, 
till  holiness  emerges,  and  we  are  at  one  with  God ;  and 
then,  finally,  the  Christian  Calm — serene  old  age,  with 
its  clear  heaven  and  sunset  light,  to  prophesy  a  new  and 
swift-approaching  dawn  for  the  emancipated  spirit. 

And  from  both  these  universal  principles,  the  mighty 
principle  is  born  of  God  as  the  Divine  Order.  We  see 
Him  in  this  chapter  bringing  the  forming  light  out  of 
the  formless  void,  separating  sea  from  land,  dividing 
the  waters  above  from  the  waters  below  and  light  from 
darkness,  calling  out  the  sun  and  moon  to  determine 
days  and  years,  allotting  to  His  creatures  their  habita- 
tions, and  setting  over  them  the  ruling  mind  of  man  as 
lord  and  king. 

It  is  a  picture  of  that  which  He  has  always  done  in 
the  history  of  humanity :  bringing  redemption  out  of 
sin,  settled  government  out  of  revolution,  peace  out 
of  war,  law  out  of  anarchy ;  till,  finally,  we  shall  see 
the  perfect  universe  born  out  of  the  travail  of  the 
imperfect  universe. 

How  all  these  principles  are  identical  with  those  which 
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support  geologj.  The  growtli  of  tlie  world  on  wliicli  we 
live  was  slow.  Geologists  have  now  given  up  the  idea 
of  rapid  transitions,  of  great  catastrophes  initiating  a 
new  age.  Each  geological  period  melted  slowly  into  the 
next;  and  the  more  complex  in  appearance  the  earth 
grew,  and  the  more  noble  in  varied  life  and  varied  land- 
scape, the  slower  was  the  progress  of  its  movements. 
All  geology,  all  the  story  of  ancient  life,  is  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  principle  of  this  chapter,  that  great 
work  is  slow  in  proportion  to  its  greatness. 

The  ancient  history  of  life  bears  witness  also  to  the 
next  principle,  that  progress  is  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher.  We  cannot  force  it  into  particulars,  for  some 
of  the  ancient  fishes  and  reptiles  seem  to  have  been  more 
complex  and  more  highly  organised  than  the  later  ones, 
but  broadly  and  largely  it  is  true.  For  first  appears  the 
zoophyte,  then  the  shellfish,  then  the  fish,  then  the  rep- 
tile, then  the  bird,  then  the  higher  animals,  and  last  of 
all  Man,  the  highest.  This  is  the  testimony  of  science 
to  these  two  principles  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
from  them  arises,  as  in  other  things  so  in  physical,  the 
principle  of  a  Divine  order  in  creation. 

The  next  truth  to  be  inferred  from  this  chapter  is 
that  the  universe  was  prepared  for  the  good  and  enjoy- 
ment of  man.  I  cannot  say  that  this  is  universal,  for 
the  stars  exist  for  themselves,  and  the  sun  for  other 
planets  than  ours ;  and  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  say  that  the 
life  of  animals  and  plants  is  not  for  their  own  enjoyment 
as  well  as  ours  !  but  so  far  as  they  regard  us,  it  is  an 
universal  truth,  and  the  Bible  was  written  for  our 
learning.     Therefore,  in  this  chapter,  the  sun  and  stars 
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are  spoken  of  only  in  their  relation  to  1:1  s,  and  man  is 
set  as  master  over  all  creation. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  truth  that  man  has  always 
unconsciously  acted,  and  made  progress  in  civilisation. 
Out  of  our  humble  yet  kingly  investigation  of  this 
world  and  its  laws,  out  of  our  lordship  over  the  animal 
creation,  out  of  our  scientific  study  of  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars  as  set  in  the  sky  for  our  direction,  has 
grown  the  mighty  fabric  of  our  civilisation. 

Out  of  our  reverence  and  love  for  the  beauty  of 
nature  and  the  beauty  of  form  and  life,  have  been  de- 
veloped the  poetry,  the  sculpture,  the  painting,  and  the 
architecture  of  the  world,  the  humanising  and  the 
softening  arts  of  life. 

On  the  varieties  of  climate  and  their  influence  has 
depended  much  of  the  variety  of  national  character, 
and  on  this  in  turn  the  progress  of  the  race  ;  for  it  is 
by  mutual  antagonism  and  reciprocated  submission  of 
diverse  nations  to  one  another  that  the  race  advances. 

Out  of  quiet  and  tender  watching  of  the  life  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  of  the  deep  quiet  of  the  night  and  the 
sunny  radiance  of  the  day,  of  the  harmony,  beauty, 
and  sublimity  of  nature,  have  flowed  in  all  ages  to  the 
human  spirit  deep  lessons  for  life,  soothing  influences, 
kindly  impulse,  the  enthusiasm  which  is  wisdom,  and 
the  life  which  is  unworldly. 

I  need  scarcely  urge  the  force  with  which  this  truth 
is  taught  by  geology.  Everyone  knows  that  the  whole 
of  its  revelations  allow  us  to  assume,  that  if  the  earth 
was  not  designedly  prepared  for  ns,  it  could  not  be 
better  arranged  if  it  had  been  designed.     The  various 
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rocks  have  been  so  upheaved  as  to  present  themselves 
easily  to  our  working.  The  different  strata  have  been 
so  exposed  as  to  create  different  soils  for  all  the  varie- 
ties of  vegetation.  The  great  material  of  our  prosperity- 
has  been  taken  especial  care  of,  and  preserved  in  great 
basins  of  rock  from  excessive  denudation. 

The  next  principle  is  the  interdejpendence  of  rest  and 
worh  The  Sabbath  is  the  outward  expression  of  God's 
recognition  of  this  as  a  truth  for  man.  It  was  com- 
manded because  it  was  necessary.  '  The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,'  said  Christ.  And  the  same  principle 
ought  to  be  extended  over  our  whole  existence.  The 
life  of  Christ,  the  type  of  the  highest  human  life,  was 
not  all  work.  '  Come  ye  into  the  wilderness,  and  rest 
awhile.'  Toil  and  refreshment  were  woven  together. 
But  as  in  this  chapter  there  were  six  days  of  work  to 
one  of  rest,  so  in  His  life,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  ours, 
'labour  was  the  rule,  relaxation  the  exception.'  Labour 
always  preceded  rest ;  rest  was  only  purchased  by  toil. 

This  also  is  universally  true.  Nations  and  men  take 
their  rest  after  periods  of  great  national,  intellectual, 
or  spiritual  excitement,  during  which  creative  ideas 
have  been  struggling  with  corrupting  ones,  and  the 
work  of  a  century  has  been  done  in  a  few  years.  A 
pause  ensues ;  a  Sabbath  comes,  and  the  nation  or  the 
man  sink  back  nerveless  to  recover  their  strength,  and 
to  realise  their  new  position,  in  repose. 

Geology  teaches  us  that  the  same  principle  has  ruled 
the  history  of  the  earth.  Great  activity  has  always 
been  followed  by  repose.  When  one  agent  has  been  at 
work  for  a  long  time  at  a  certain  place  or  period,  it 
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reposes,  and  gives  place  to  anotlier.  Wlien  one  family 
of  plants  or  animals  has  prevailed  for  a  lengthened 
period,  it  pauses,  and  another  becomes  dominant.  For 
myriads  of  centuries  the  earth  has  rested  in  the  sab- 
bath of  night  from  the  destructive  force  of  the  sun, 
and  its  inhabitants  from  their  own  fierce  activity  of 
life  in  the  sabbath  of  sleep. 

Thus  everywhere  the  principles  laid  down  in  this 
chapter  are  identical  with  the  main  principles  of 
geology. 

This,  then^  is  the  ground  on  which  we  meet  the 
impugners  of  the  inspiration  of  this  chapter — on  the 
ground  of  universal  principles*  We  say,  that  if  the 
Bible  and  Nature  came  from  the  same  God,  there  must 
be  a  point  where  the  principles  revealed  in  the  one 
coincide  with  the  principles  observed  in  the  other. 
We  have  foimd  those  principles  to  be  identical.  In  its 
deepest  depths  the  Book  of  Eevelation  is  in  harmony 
with  Science..  We  stand  at  one  point  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  great  circle,  the  scientific  man  at  another. 
There  seems  an  immense  space  between  us,  and  if  we 
go  on  producing  our  lines  of  thought  without  reference 
to  each  other,  we  get  farther  and  farther  away.  But 
let  us,  for  once,  turn  back,  and  go  towards  the  Centre. 
We  shall  draw  closer  and  closer  together,  and  finally 
meet  in  the  mind  of  God. 

Lastly,  there  is  one  specially  spiritual  principle 
which  glorifies  this  chapter,  and  the  import  of  which 
is  universal,  '  God  made  man  in  His  own  image.'  It  is 
the  divinest  revelation  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  it 
is  contained  the  reason  of  all  that  has  ever  been  great 
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in  human  nature  or  in  human  history.  In  it  are  con- 
tained all  the  sorrows  of  the  race  as  it  looks  back  to  its 
innocence,  and  all  the  hope  of  the  race  as  it  aspires 
from  the  depths  of  its  fall  to  the  height  of  the  imperial 
palace  whence  it  came.  In  it  is  contained  all  the  joy 
of  the  race  as  it  sees  in  Christ  this  great  first  principle 
revealed  again.  In  it  are  contained  all  the  history  of 
the  human  heart,  all  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
all  the  history  of  the  human  conscience,  all  the  history 
of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  the  foundation-stone  of  all 
written  and  unwritten  poetry,  of  all  metaphysics,  of  all 
ethics,  of  all  religion.  It  is  a  universal  truth  whose 
dependent  truths  are  too  long  to  enter  upon  here,  but 
which  I  have  endeavoured  in  many  ways  and  at  many 
times  to  teach  from  this  pulpit.  It  is  the  glory  of 
this  chapter  that  it  proclaimed  in  the  earliest  times 
a  truth  which  it  was  the  object  of  Christianity  to  re- 
proclaim.  But  it  is  a  truth  so  great  that  its  growth 
in  man  is  of  infinite  slowness.  If  in  five  thousand 
years  more  our  race  should  realise  on  earth  the  full 
meaning  of  this  divine  principle,  it  will  be  well  for  it 
indeed. 

These  are  the  universal  principles  which  are  to  be 
found  in  this  chapter. 

And  this,  we  are  told,  is  not  inspiration ;  this  is  not 
the  work  of  a  higher  spirit  than  the  spirit  of  defective 
and  one-sided  man.  This  illuminating  constellation  of 
all-embracing  truths;  stars  which  burn,  eternal  and 
unwavering,  the  guides  and  consolers  of  men  in  the 
heaven  which  arches  over  our  spiritual  life ;  their  light 
for  ever  quiet  with  the  conscious  repose  of  truth,  '  their 
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seat  the  bosom  of  God,  their  voice  the  harmony  of  the 
world' — to  which,  obedience  being  given,  nations  are 
great,  souls  are  free,  and  the  race  marches  with  tri- 
umphant music  to  its  perfect  destiny — this  is  not  in- 
spiration !     Brethren,  it  is  inspiration. 
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[February  24, 1867.] 
THE   BAPTISM    OF    CHRIST. 
Matt.  iii.  13. 

The  baptism  of  Christ  was  the  point  of  transition 
between  tbe  silent  life  of  thirty  years  and  the  active 
life  of  His  short  career.  It  was  not,  justly  speaking, 
the  beginning  of  His  work,  for  His  life  had  been  work 
throughout.  The  labour  of  His  ministry  was  the  exact 
result  of  thirty  years  of  inner  labour.  But  it  was  the 
beginning  of  His  public  work.  It  was  the  first  outward 
expression  of  the  inward  development  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  for  four  Sundays. 

Before  we  endeavour  to  find  a  resting-place  for 
thought  in  the  baptism  of  Christ,  there  is  one  point 
in  His  development  at  which  we  only  glanced  last 
Sunday,  which  had  some  consequences  worth  our 
consideration. 

We  said  that  it  was  owing  to  the  external  presenta- 
tion of  sin  to  His  holy  heart,  that  there  was  stirred  in 
Him,  first,  the  consciousness,  by  contrast,  of  His  own 
perfect  righteousness,  and  secondly,  the  consciousness  of 
His  power,  as  the  sinless  One,  to  redeem  the  race  from 
sin.  What  do  these  involve  ?  They  involved  suffering ; 
and  suffering  as  He  suffered  involved  obedience,  and 
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obedience  produced  in  Him  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  His  ministry — His  freedom  and  His 
force. 

Let  me  trace  in  outline  the  meaning  of  these  points. 
Consider  what  the  character  of  the  village  was,  out 
of  which  no  good  thing  could  come.  How  He  must 
have  suffered  there  ! — suffered  from  the  immoral  life  of 
the  outlawed  Nazarenes,  suffered  from  the  bigotry  of 
those  who  afterwards  would  have  cast  Him  down  from 
the  hill  precipice,  suffered  from  their  blindness  to  His 
character,  too  true  a  type  of  the  bKndness  of  His  coun- 
trymen. In  this  way  He  bore  the  pain  of  the  contact 
of  a  holy  nature  with  sin.  At  times,  the  keenness  of 
this  pain  must  have  aroused  an  overwhelming  desire  to 
go  forth  and  do  His  work ;  but  no !  He  must  be  still, 
He  must  obey ;  not  one  step  forward  till  His  Father  gave 
the  sign.  In  this  way  (and  it  is  to  this  period  of  His 
life  I  refer  the  text),  in  this  way  ^  learned  He  obedience 
by  the  things  which  He  suffered.' 

Obedience  to  whom  ?  To  His  Father's  will.  And  here 
we  dimly  see  how  the  consciousness  of  His  intimate 
relation,  as  Son  of  man,  to  God  increased.  Day  by  day 
His  spirit  urged  Him  forth,  day  by  day  He  found  within 
Himself  no  sign  that  as  yet  He  was  to  issue  from  retire- 
ment. Thus  it  was  not  only  from  the  contact  of  a 
holy  nature  with  sin  that  He  suffered.  He  suffered  also 
from  the  self-restraint  which  repressed  the  natural  feel- 
ing which,  sinless  in  itself  and  spontaneous,  would  yet 
have  been  wrong,  under  the  circumstances,  to  indulge. 
Every  act  of  fhat  obedience  had  in  it  natural  pain,  every 
act  had  in  it  exquisite  pleasure,  for  it  made  Him  more 
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and  more  conscious  that  His  will  was  at  one  with  His 
Father's  will. 

This  was  the  spiritual  result  of  His  obedience.  It 
developed  day  by  day  within  Him  an  increasing  con- 
sciousness of  what  He  always  was — one  with  God.  In 
these  years  grew  up  the  deep  conviction — not  as  the 
result  of  reasoning,  but  of  impassioned  intuition — of 
that  which  afterwards  He  expressed,  *  I  and  my  Father 
are  one.' 

Self-restraint,  therefore,  repression  of  natural  and 
righteous  impulses,  because  their  expression  then  would 
not  have  been  in  accordance  with  His  Father's  will, 
in  other  words,  obedience,  marked  His  life  at  Nazareth. 

Now  there  were  two  especial  characteristics  of  the 
life  of  Christ  which  flowed  from  this — His  force  and 
His  freedom. 

It  was  the  source  of  His  force.  The  habit  of  self- 
restraint  increases  concentration  of  will,  and  concentra- 
tion of  will  gives  force  to  all  action  and  all  speech. 
Look  at  His  words.  What  a  quintessence  of  thought, 
what  infinite  meaning,  what  weight,  what  awful  force 
within  them  !  How  they  kindled,  penetrated,  and 
glowed  in  some  men  !  How  they  smote  the  hard  hearts 
of  others  !     '  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.' 

'  I  will  give  you  rest.'  Think  of  that  as  a  type  of  His 
words.  The  quiet  sense  of  power  in  it  is  almost  super- 
natural. The  secret  which  ages  had  only  hidden  deeper, 
the  pursuit  of  all  alike,  of  the  fool  and  the  philosopher, 
of  the  merchant  and  the  poet,  the  shepherd  and  the 
king,  the  savage  and  the  civilised,  of  this  secret  a 
despised  Jew  boldly  declared.  He  was  the  possessor  and 
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the  revealer.  And  such  was  the  splendid  force  in  His 
words,  that  men  believed  them.  It  was  too  audacious 
not  to  be  true.  He  who  dared  to  say  that,  must  have 
been  more  than  a  mere  man. 

Look  at  His  acts.  He  put  Himself  in  opposition  to 
the  whole  power  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  and  though 
apparently  subdued,  finally  conquered  it.  He  sent  forth 
twelve  unlearned  men  to  overcome  the  world,  to  over- 
throw all  the  old  philosophies  and  old  religions,  and 
they  did  it  in  His  spirit.  He  lived  out  perfectly  every- 
thing which  He  taught.  He  gave  humanity  a  universal 
religion.  He  saved  the  world.  It  was  the  power  won 
by  years  of  quiet  self-restraint. 

What  a  lesson  for  our  hurried,  self-assertive  life  !  We 
rush  into  the  strife  of  existence  before  our  mental 
powers  are  braced  and  trained  for  battle,  and  we  either 
fail,  or  do  but  half  we  might  have  done,  or  in  a  year 
or  so  we  are  jaded  and  outworn.  There  is  then  no  force 
in  our  words,  they  are  not  the  results  of  any  slowly 
acquired  principles.  There  is  then  no  living  power  in 
our  acts,  they  are  wavering,  irresolute,  hasty. 

Brethren,  if  we  are  to  do  anything  in  life,  we  want  for 
it  concentration  of  will,  and  concentration  of  will  is  the 
heroic  offspring  of  the  patient  waiting  of  self-restraint 
in  obedience  unto  God. 

The  second  result  was  freedom.  I  have  described  the 
force,  the  vast  reserve  of  power  laid  up  through  obe- 
dience in  Christ's  nature.  Well,  that  in  itself  must 
minister  to  freedom.  Power,  when  power  is  of  an  evil 
will,  produces  wild  license ;  power,  when  power  is 
governed  by  a  righteous  will,  is  one  of  the  highest 
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elements  of  noble  liberty.  But  with,  a  passing  glance 
at  that,  let  me  trace  for  a  moment  how  freedom  came 
to  Christ  out  of  His  obedience.  That  which  the  wise 
German  said,  Christ  knew.  Only  within  the  circle  of 
law  is  freedom  learnt  or  freedom  won.  The  physical 
philosopher  learns  what  are  the  laws  of  nature  and 
their  work.  He  finds  out  wbere  lie  is  limited,  and  he 
knows  that  in  that  direction  he  cannot  move.  But 
knowing  his  limitations,  he  freely  acquiesces  in  them, 
for  he  has  boundless  room  to  act  within  the  circle  of 
laws  he  knows,  and  on  the  side  of  which  he  has  ranged 
himself.  The  impotent  struggler  against  law  is  a  slave 
to  his  own  anger  and  folly ;  and  he  remains  a  slave.  As 
long  as  he  fights  against  law,  he  cannot  know  it  and 
become  its  freedman  by  his  knowledge. 

Apply  this  to  the  life  of  Christ.  Through  obedience 
to  His  Father's  will  He  was  at  one  with  His  Father's 
will.  He  stood  on  the  side  of  the  Lord  of  the  universe, 
and  then  the  whole  sphere  of  God's  action  lay  before 
Him,  in  which  to  freely  act.  His  spirit  could  expand 
with  liberty  in  all  directions.  It  is  true  if  He  had 
wished  to  do  that  which  God  did  not  wish,  He  would 
have  found  Himself  limited.  But  He  could  not  wish 
anything  but  His  Father's  will,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  barrier  anywhere  to  His  thought  and  action.  He 
was  entirely  free — free  with  a  joy  in  His  freedom,  for 
so  perfect  was  the  union  of  His  will  to  God's  that  His 
feeling  was  not  I  must,  nor  even  I  ought,  but  I  delight 
to  do  Thy  will,  *my  meat  and  drink  are  to  do  my 
Father's  will ; '  for  there  is  no  restraining  law  to  him 
who  loves  the  lawgiver.     But  you  may  say.  If  He  was 
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limited  on  any  side  He  was  not  free.  I  answer,  He 
was  at  least  as  free  as  God  Himself,  whose  will  is  self- 
limited  by  right.  So  were  the  three  great  qualities 
which  make  any  action  great  developed  in  Christ  Jesus : 
union  through  obedience  with  the  highest  will ;  force 
of  character;  freedom  of  character.  In  silence  was 
wrought  this  wonderful  maturity.  For  eighteen  years 
in  still  retirement  the  mighty  heart,  the  universal 
spirit  of  Christ,  elaborated  within  them  the  conditions 
necessary  for  His  action  on  the  world.  For  eighteen 
years  the  all-embracing  love,  the  all-embracing  intellect, 
the  spirit  whose  depths  centuries  have  not  exhausted, 
and  whose  Life  will  be  our  life  for  ever,  was  content  to 
remain  at  rest ;  was  satisfied  to  be  tied  down  to  quiet 
obedience  to  His  parents,  to  the  common  duties  of 
household  life,  to  the  restricted  life  of  an  apathetic 
Jewish  village. 

And  yet  towards  the  end  of  this  period  at  least,  the 
divine  love  and  pity  were  yearning  to  go  forth  and  act. 
The  holy  indignation  was  struggling  towards  its  utter- 
ance ;  the  inspiration  of  something  greater  than  human 
genius,  but  akin  to  it,  was  glowing  in  His  heart  and 
intellect.  But  He  would  not  move.  He  believed  and 
therefore  did  not  make  haste.  There  was  no  hurry,  no 
confusion,  but  perfect  order  in  that  divine  existence. 
It  was  the  noble  self-restraint  of  noble  temperance.  In 
silent  obedience  He  waited  for  the  summons  to  go  forth, 
and  live  out  in  action  that  which  was  within  Him.  At 
last,  when  He  was  about  thirty  years  old,  the  call  of 
God  was  heard. 

Our  first  question  is,  How  did  the  summons  come  ? 
I  E 
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It  came  tlirougli  the  natural  course  of  events.  Tbe 
whole  course  of  history  had  been  a  preparation  for  the 
ministry  of  Christ.  We  are  told  that  there  was  a  stir 
over  all  the  world  about  this  time,  a  pausg  of  expecta- 
tion. Systems  of  government  and  systems  of  philosophy 
had  been  exhausted.  The  world  lay  dying  of  that 
worst  starvation  which  results  from  want  of  new  ideas, 
and  an  unconscious  prophecy  arose,  traces  of  which  we 
find  in  heathen  literature,  that  a  new  king  of  thought 
was  coming  to  renew  the  spirit  of  the  world.  This 
prophecy,  vague  and  unconscious  among  Gentile  na- 
tions, was  clear  and  conscious  in  the  Jewish  people.  For 
centuries  their  prophets  had  given  it  form  and  substance; 
their  sufferings  had  brought  it  more  vividly  before  them, 
and,  as  the  futile  efforts  of  Theudas  and  Judas  before 
Christ's  coming  seem  to  prove,  it  was  now  a  general 
expectation  among  the  Jews  that  the  Messiah  was  on 
the  point  of  appearing. 

Now  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  longing  of  a 
nation  concentrates  itself  in  one  man  who  becomes  its 
voice.  This  was  the  work  of  John  the  Baptist.  He 
came  forth  from  the  desert  and  proclaimed  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand.  But  everyone  felt  that 
the  kingdom  must  have  a  king,  and  the  question  was 
put  to  John  by  the  passion  of  the  Jewish  people.  Are 
you  the  King  ?  Are  you  the  Christ  ?  And  John  an- 
swered, '  I  am  but  a  voice  ;  there  cometh  One  mightier 
than  I.'  The  answer  quickened  expectation,  and  far 
and  wide  over  Palestine  there  spread  the  cry,  '  Where 
is  the  King  of  the  Jews  P     We  desire  our  Messiah.' 

The  fulness  of  time  had  then  come  ;  Jesus  heard  the 
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summons.  He  heard  in  it  His  Father's  voice.  His 
heart  beat  responsive  to  the  cry  of  humanity,  and  the 
Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man  came  forth  'to  do  His 
Father's  will  and  to  finish  His  work.'  We  will  say 
nothing  of  what  may  have  passed  in  His  secret  soul. 
These  are  things  before  which  the  truest  attitude  to 
take  is  that  of  reverent  silence. 

We  pass  on  to  His  baptism.  I  need  not  here  repeat 
the  story.  We  have  to  consider  what  is  more  import- 
ant, the  meaning  of  the  act. 

It  was,  jirsi^  the  proclamation  of  His  human  relation- 
ship to  man,  and  of  His  human  relationship  to  God. 

His  development  had  reached  its  height.  He  was 
clearly  conscious  of  His  divine  nature ;  He  was  clearly 
conscious  of  His  complete  union  with  our  nature.  But 
His  divine  nature,  so  far  as  its  omnipotence,  omnipre- 
sence and  omniscience,  so  far  as  all  that  could  separate 
Him  from  sharing  perfectly  in  our  humanity  was  con- 
cerned, was  to  remain  uncommunicated  as  yet  to  His 
natural,  growing  humanity;  while  the  perfect  holi- 
ness, the  perfect  spiritual  character  of  God,  were  to  be 
exhibited  unmarred,  through  the  medium  of  His  human- 
ity. Hence  His  baptism  was  the  formalised  proclama- 
tion of  His  sinless  human  nature.  First,  He  declared 
by  that  act  that  as  man  He  submitted  Himself  to  the 
will  of  His  Father,  as  shown  in  the  mission  of  the 
Baptist.  He  put  Himself,  that  is,  into  communication 
with  God's  existing  plan  for  the  spiritual  education  of 
the  race.  He  connected  Himself  with  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  history  by  connecting  Himself  with  John, 
the  last  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  and  after  this 
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momentary  contact  with,  tlie  old,  He  passed  on  to  found 
the  new.  By  this  act  He  bound  together  in  submission 
to  His  Father's  will  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations, 
and  recognised  Himself  as  the  central  point  of  history) 
the  Man  to  whom  all  the  past  history  of  the  race  had 
tended,  the  Man  from  whom  all  the  future  history  of 
the  race  was  to  flow.  He  declared  Himself  not  only  to 
be  a  Man,  but  the  archetypal  Man. 

But  there  was  more  in  it  than  this.  How  could  He 
most  plainly  declare  to  men,  at  the  very  entrance  on 
His  work,  that  He  was  at  one  with,  their  nature;  a 
sharer  in  all  its  sorrows  and  joys,  its  infirmities  and  its 
duties  ;  not  removed  by  any  unhuman  powers  from  its 
sphere?  How  could  He  best  throw  into  form  this 
cardinal  idea  of  His  manifestation?  By  undergoing 
the  ceremony  to  which  all  men  who  were  devoting 
themselves  to  a  new  life  in  Judsea  were  now  submitting. 
In  tbe  same  way  He  is  represented  as  undergoing  cir- 
cumcision in  obedience  to  the  Law. 

We  find  this  idea  in  His  own  words.  John  objecting 
to  baptise  Him,  Christ  replied,  *  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now ; 
for  it  is  fitting  to  fulfil  all  that  the  law  demands.' 
Observe  the  word  used  :  not  it  is  necessary,  that  would 
imply  that  He  needed  a  rite  of  purification,  which 
would  infer  that  He  was  sinful;  it  is  it  is  fitting— 
*  there  is  a  propriety  in  what  I  do.  I  do  it  to  declare 
my  submission  to  the  laws  of  my  human  nature  ;  I  do 
dt  to  show  that  while  I  am  on  earth  my  manifestation 
will  be  strictly  Jewish,  worked  out  in  accordance  with 
the  Jewish  law.^  He  was  entering  on  a  new  sphere  of 
action ;  and  submitted  for  the  sake  of  fitness,  and  not 
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to  disturb  tlie  harmony  of  life,  to  tlie  initiation  wMch 
then  was  reckoned  as  the  best ;  and  such  a  submission 
no  more  implies,  as  some  have  said,  a  consciousness  of 
sin  in  Christ,  than  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
on  entering  upon  an  official  post  implies  in  an  English- 
man's heart  disloyalty  to  his  sovereign. 

This  leads  me  to  the  last  meaning  of  His  baptism. 
John's  baptism  prepared  those  who  underwent  it  for 
admission  into  the  kingdom  which  was  at  hand,  it 
consecrated  them  to  the  new  work  of  the  new  kingdom. 
In  their  case  two  conditions  had  to  be  fulfilled — ^repent- 
ance and  a  sense  of  sin. 

But  these  conditions  were  impossible  to  Christ,  He 
had  no  sense  of  sin.  He  needed  no  repentance.  The 
import  of  the  rite  was  then  different  in  His  case.  It 
consecrated  Him  King  of  the  theocratic  kingdom,  and 
proclaimed  to  all  men  that  His  organisation  of  that 
kingdom  tad  begun. 

Thus,  while  the  historical  meaning  of  the  rite  varied 
with  the  subjects  to  whom  it  was  administered,  there 
was  an  element  of  preparation  in  it  which  was  common 
to  both.  It  consecrated  the  people  to  be  members  of  the 
theocratic  kingdom,  it  consecrated  Christ  to  be  the 
theocratic  King ;  but  it  marked  for  both  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  course  of  life,  in  which  the  subjects  of 
the  kingdom  were  to  receive  pardon  and  life ;  in  which 
the  King  was  to  accomplish  the  work  of  salvation,  and 
to  bestow  life  upon  His  followers.^ 
,  So  began  the  new  life  of  our  Saviour.  Instead  of 
silence,   golden  speech;  instead  of  quiet  village  life, 

*  See  for  this  explanation  Neander's  Lehm  Jesu. 
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action  in  the  great  world ;  instead  of  inward  develop- 
ment, outward  expression  of  tlie  results  of  development ; 
instead  of  domestic  peace,  stormy  opposition ;  instead 
of  dangerless  existence,  the  path  of  the  witness  for 
truth,  of  the  self-sacrificing  Love  to  the  goal  of  death. 

In  conclusion,  how  does  Christ's  baptism  speak  to  us  ? 
for  in  the  light  of  His  life  can  we  alone  understand  our 
own. 

We  have  rites  of  consecration.  In  baptism  we  are 
claimed  by  the  Church  for  God,  and  dedicated  to  His 
service.  In  confirmation  we  publicly  assume  the  duties 
which  have  long  been  ours,  and  the  Church  consecrates 
us  afresh  to  the  work  of  God.  But  these  are  not  the 
parallels  in  our  lives  to  this  moment  in  the  hfe  of  Jesus. 
Our  truest  baptism  and  our  truest  confirmation  are 
often  unrepresented  by  any  outward  ceremony.  There 
are  hours  of  consecration  in  our  lives  of  which  none 
know  but  God  and  ourselves,  hours  in  which  our  whole 
inward  being  is  moved  and  trembles  like  a  flower  born 
at  night,  in  expectation  of  the  morning  it  has  never 
seen  as  yet.  Such  an  hour  sometimes  comes  in  youth, 
when  youth  has  in  it  most  of  the  poetic  temperament. 
It  is  generally  some  solemn  and  beautiful  aspect  of 
nature  through  which  God  does  the  work  of  reminding 
Tis  of  our  immortality.  We  are  living  thoughtlessly ; 
our  youth,  a  medley  of  all  tempers,  is  sometimes  grave 
and  sometimes  gay,  sometimes  idle,  sometimes  active. 
Our  life,  the  sport  of  every  passing  gale,  without  an 
object  or  an  aim,  is  content  to  drift  upon  the  breeze, 
and  to  enjoy  its  careless  fi*eshness. 

Then  it  is  that  some  night,  as  we  go  home  by  the 
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starlight,  or  some  morning  as  we  watch — in  that  dewy 
coolness  which  is  so  exquisitely  pure  that  the  sense  of 
it  is  as  a  feeling  in  the  heart — the  awakening  of  life 
beneath  the  uprising  sun,  that  God  touches  us  through 
the  solemnity  and  sweetness  of  His  world.  We  feel 
our  own  nothingness  and  vanity  before  this  mighty 
calm  and  beauty.  It  is  so  purposeful,  so  attuned  to 
harmonious  work,  so  full  of  latent  force  and  ease ;  seems 
so  alert  and  watchful  to  do  its  master's  will,  that  we  are 
startled  out  of  our  vain  existence,  and,  vague  and  unde- 
fined as  the  feeling  is,  realise  for  an  instant  the  infinite 
of  labour,  and  feel  that  God  has  for  us  a  future.  That 
is  one  of  the  consecrated  moments  of  life,  a  baptism. 
*  I  made  no  vows,'  said  one  who  had  known  what  such 
an  hour  was, 

But  vows 
Were  then  made  for  me ;  bond  unknown  to  me 
Was  given,  that  I  should  be,  else  sinniug  greatly, 
A  dedicated  spirit. 

It  is  a  more  solemn  moment  when  youth  is  over, 
and,  with  stores  of  thought  and  feeling  unexpended, 
our  work  in  life  is  presented  to  us  by  God.  The  path 
of  duty  lies  before  us  now,  untrodden,  and  as  yet  un- 
sullied. If  we  be  anything  of  men,  we  cannot  look  for- 
ward then  unmoved.  An  enthusiasm  comes  upon  us. 
There  is  with  us  the  sense  of  a  Presence  higher  than 
that  of  any  man,  who,  we  dimly  feel,  has  chosen  us 
for  our  work,  and  is  sending  us  forth  to  do  it.  We 
are  lifted  above  ourselves  into  a  higher  region  where 
thought  is  not,  but  only  inspiration.  We  grasp  with 
our  greatest  strength  the  new  world  of  our  aspiration. 
We  do  not  wish,  we  will  to  be  pure,  and  true,  and 
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faithful.  We  consecrate  ourselves  to  duty.  It  is  a 
partial  exhibition  in  us  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
baptism. 

0  brethren  !  keep  the  passion  of  these  hours  of  con- 
secration in  youth,  in  opening  manhood,  fresh  within 
your  heart.  They  are  the  times  when  the  soul  has 
escaped  from  its  death  and  has  become  alive.  In 
them  we  have  entered  into  the  realm  of  the  infinite, 
and  breathed  its  invigorating  atmosphere.  They  are 
given  to  show  us  what  man  truly  is,  and  what  we  may 
become.  Woe  and  misery  to  the  man  who,  having  once 
possessed  them,  falls  utterly  short  of  their  ideal.  Yes, 
when  life  loses  its  colour,  and  the  days  of  existence  are 
dull  and  apathetic,  when  '  use  and  custom  have  bowed 
down  the  soul  under  a  growing  weight  of  vulgar  sense ; ' 
when  we  are  tempted  to  be  false  to  God  or  man,  to  be 
impure  and  base,  and  so  to  die  eternally ;  when  sloth 
creeps  on  us  and  counsels  neglect  of  life's  earnest 
labour;  or  when  still  subtler  trials  warp  the  soul, 
when  'the  light  which  leads  astray  is  light  from 
heaven  ; '  when  art  lures  us  to  make  life  nothing  but  a 
scene  of  beauty ;  or  when  science  makes  us  in  love  with 
a  universe  of  death,  and  blots  out  the  old  world  *  which 
moved  with  light  and  life  informed  '  in  which  we  walked 
with  God ;  oh !  then  look  back,  recall  these  consecrated 
hours,  say  to  yourself.  Then  I  was  alive,  then  I  was  truly 
myself;  I  wiU  not  be  unworthy  of  the  vows  then  made 
for  me ;  I  will  not  fall  below  the  promise  of  my  hour  of 
consecration  to  a  true  and  holy  life  for  God  and  man. 

And  having   thus  conquered   temptation,   you  may 
then  become  aware,  in  that  moment  of  high  resolve,  of 
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a  still  more  solemn  consecration.  Awakened  ont  of  the 
danger  of  losing  your  true  self,  startled  by  your  own 
weakness,  your  soul  is  open  to  the  deeper  influences  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  You  become  conscious  of  God  in 
a  nearer  relation  than  before.  You  feel  that  He  has 
been  with  you,  giving  you,  and  educating  you  by,  your 
work.  You  realise  that  you  are  His  son,  and  that  He 
is  your  Father  in  Christ  Jesus.  Moreover,  you  have 
been  convinced  by  failure  of  your  weakness  and  sin, 
and  you  cannot  rest  till  you  have  found  a  Saviour. 
That  is  the  great  baptism  of  the  soul-— the  great  hour 
of  consecration.  Life  takes  then  a  new  aspect.  The 
old  duties  remain,  but  they  are  held  in  a  higher  service. 
You  have  not  only  a  work  to  do  for  man,  you  have 
a  work  to  do  for  God,  and  the  two  spheres  of  labour 
mingle  into  one.  You  understand  then  something  of 
the  deep  import  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  something  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  filled  His  spirit  when 
in  the  stream  of  Jordan  He  began  in  self-devotion^  sad 
and  resolute  and  calm,  His  ministry  of  love.  There,  in 
that  ministry,  if  you  want  an  impulse,  you  will  find  it, 
an  impulse  which,  though  you  falter  in  the  battle,  will 
never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you. 

Child  of  God,  consecrated  to  do  the  work  of  God, 
look,  when  the  heart  is  weary  and  the  spirit  jaded, 
at  the  life  which  followed  this  consecration  of  Christ. 
The  work  He  then  undertook  was  completely  done. 
There  was  no  sorrow  Kke  His  sorrow,  yet  duty  was 
never  refused.  There  was  fiercer  opposition  than  you  can 
know,  yet  there  was  not  one  failure.  There  were  more 
obstacles  than  you  can  ever  meet,  yet  ever  nobler  and 
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more  firm,  ever  wiser,  tenderer,  and  stronger  rose  the 
spirit  of  Christ  Jesus  to  accomplish  His  Father's  busi- 
ness, till  in  the  hour  of  triumphant  death  He  could  say 
with  majestic  truth,  *  It  is  finished.  Father,  into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit.' 

There  is  our  motive  power,  there  our  aspiration. 
Bring  the  force  of  all  the  consecrating  hours  of  life  to 
bear  upon  that  ideal.  Look  not  back  then  to  recall 
old  feelings  and  to  win  a  power  from  their  memory. 
The  time  for  that  is  gone  by.  You  are  now  on  a  higher 
stage  of  life,  for  the  follower  of  Christ  who  is  baptised 
into  the  work  of  Christ  does  not  find  force  and  freedom 
for  the  duty  of  life  within  himself.  He  escapes  from  his 
own  weakness  and  slavery  to  lose  his  lower  nature  in 
the  strength  and  liberty  of  Christ.  He  finds  his  truer 
being  in  union  with  the  work  of  Christ.  The  child  of 
God  does  not  look  backward  to  gain  fresh  energy. 
His  energy  is  the  energy  of  hope,  and  not  of  retrospec- 
tion. He  presses  forward;  his  glance  is  ever  on- 
ward. He  anticipates  revelations  of  God  more  and 
more  glorious,  consecrated  hours  of  deeper  and  deeper 
joy,  till,  at  last,  the  hour  of  death  baptise  him  into 
perfect  life,  and  consecrate  him  to  be  a  partaker  of  that 
ampler  and  mightier  work  which  God  accomplishes  for 
ever,  in  love  and  righteousness,  upon  His  spiritual 
universe. 
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THE  FORTY  DAYS  IN  TEE   WILDERNESS. 

Matthew  iv.  1. 

The  baptism  of  Christ  was  tlie  culminating  point  of 
that  spiritual  development  of  His  inner  life  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  it  is  symbolically  described  as 
reaching  its  completeness  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
upon  Him. 

It  was  a  moment  then  of  ecstatic  joy,  of  the  highest 
consciousness  of  inspiration.  Two  dominant  thoughts, 
as  we  have  already  suggested,  were  with  Him :  the  first, 
that  He  was  the  very  Son  of  God,  perfectly  at  one  with 
the  Father ;  the  second,  that  He  was  the  destined  Ee- 
deemer  of  the  race.  These  were  realised  by  His  human 
soul  at  the  hour  of  the  baptism  with  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  inspired  joy. 

We  may  have  felt  this  ourselves  in  a  less  degree. 
Conscious  of  some  great  idea  which  has  lived  with 
us  a  hidden  life  for  months,  there  has  come  a  time 
when  it  seems  suddenly  to  complete  itself  and  to  issue 
forth  upon  us  clothed  in  light,  warming  and  irradiating 
the  whole  of  life,  recreating  our  whole  conception  of 
God  and  of  humanity.  It  is  an  hour  of  ecstasy  and 
inspiration.     Everything  seems  possible.    We  are  lifted 
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above  tlie  ordinary  level  of  humanity,  above  tbe  cus- 
tomary powers  of  our  nature. 

What  is  our  first  impulse  ?  It  is  to  go  forth  and 
make  known  to  men  our  thought,  to  quicken  them 
with  our  life  and  inspire  them  with  our  message.  But 
at  first  we  find  that  impossible.  The  enthusiasm  is 
too  great  for  wise  action ;  the  joy  is  too  fine  for  con- 
tact with  the  rugged  world.  Our  passion  must  subside, 
we  must  realise  our  inspiration  in  thought,  we  must 
grasp  our  new  conception  as  an  instrument  of  action 
rather  than  as  a  subject  of  contemplation,  before  we 
can  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the  world.  Therefore  it  is 
not  action  which  follows  at  once  on  such  a  revelation 
as  I  have  described;  it  is  a  period  of  silence,  a  period 
of  loneliness  filled  at  first  with  deep  restfulness  of 
being,  with  repressed  enthusiasm  of  joy.  But  we  can- 
not expect  these  feelings  to  last.  The  very  strength  of 
our  delight  causes  a  reaction,  and  in  the  reaction  we 
become  aware  of  the  other  side  of  our  enthusiasm.  We 
realise  the  image  of  our  original  conception  in  contact 
with  the  old  and  outworn  conceptions  accredited  by 
lapse  of  time  and  habit  in  the  world.  We  are  forced 
to  look  in  the  face  the  gigantic  difficulties  of  intro- 
ducing an  original  idea  among  those  which  are  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  its  enemies. 

Such  is  the  general  representation  of  that  crisis 
which  all  men  who  have  reinvigorated  the  world  with 
a  new  conception  must  have  more  or  less  experienced. 
When  it  came  in  the  life  of  Christ,  it  came  as  it  would 
come  to  a  perfect  man.  It  was  clearly  defined.  It  was 
consciously  accepted.   It  was  concentrated.   It  was  apart 
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from  the  errors,  the  fluctuations,  the  mistakes,  which 
belong  to  it  in  the  case  of  ordinary  men.  It  shared 
in  all  that  belonged  to  pure  human  nature.  It  was 
freed  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  sinful  human 
nature. 

Now,  if  our  representation  be  true,  we  make  a 
mistake  when  we  think  that  those  forty  days  in  the 
wilderness  were  aU  days  of  temptation  and  sorrow. 
They  must  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  days,  at  first, 
of  peaceful  rest,  of  intense  joy. 

Alone  with  God,  driven  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilder- 
ness, the  Saviour  dwelt  in  the  peaceful  thought  of  His 
union  with  His  Father.  The  words  spoken  at  the 
baptism,  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit's  power  within  Him, 
had  filled  His  human  heart  with  serene  ecstasy.  He 
went  into  the  wilderness  to  realise  it  all  more  fully,  to 
expand  within  Himself  through  meditation  the  ideas  of 
which  He  had  become  so  deeply  conscious,  to  devote 
Himself  in  depth  of  solemn  forethought  to  work  out  in 
active  life  the  message  of  His  Father. 

It  was  then  in  this  spiritual  rest  and  joy  that  we 
may  reverently  conceive  the  beginning  of  the  wilderness 
life  was  passed.  As  such,  it  was  the  first  pure  poetry 
of  the  perfect  union  which  was  to  arise  between  the 
heart  of  man  and  the  Spirit  of  God ;  the  springtime  of 
the  new  life  ;  the  first  clear  music  which  ever  flowed 
from  the  harmony  of  a  human  spirit  with  the  life  of 
the  universe.  Both  sang  the  same  song — the  song  of 
self-sacrifice. 

But  now  we  meet  the  question.  How  did  this  become 
test,  temptation  ?     To  understand  this  we  must  recall 
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the  two  great  ideas  in  His  mind :  the  first  that  He  was 
at  one  with  the  Father — that  gave  Him  His  perfect  joy; 
the  second,  that  He  was  the  destined  Eedeemer  of  the 
race,  the  Messiah  long  desired  by  men. 

Now  observe,  that  in  Him  the  second  thought  followed 
naturally  upon  the  first.  He  could  not  remain  in  mere 
self-enjoyment  of  this  fulness  of  life  with  God.  Life 
must  of  its  very  nature  pass  beyond  itself  to  give  life, 
and  the  infinite  joy  of  the  Saviour's  life  in  God  became 
coincident  with  infinite  longing  to  communicate  that 
joy  to V men.  The  two  great  ideas  of  His  spirit  mingled 
into  one — His  fulness  of  life  was  fulness  of  love. 

To  the  first  peaceful  days  had  now  succeeded  days 
when  desire  to  begin  His  redemptive  work  filled  His 
soul.  And  the  voice  in  His  own  soul  was  echoed  by  th« 
cry  of  the  Jewish  people  for  their  Messiah.  He  was 
urged,  then,  by  two  calls,  one  within  and  one  without. 

But — and  here  is  the  point  at  which  suffering  and 
test  entered — these  two  voices  directly  contradicted  one 
another.  As  soon  as  Christ  turned  to  the  world  with 
the  greeting  of  His  love,  He  heard  coming  from  the 
world  an  answering  greeting  of  welcome,  but  the  ideas 
which  lay  beneath  it  were  in  radical  opposition  to  His 
own.  The  vision  of  an  omnipotent  king  and  an  exter- 
nal kingdom  was  presented  to  His  spirit  as  the  ideal  of 
the  Jewish  people.  It  came  rudely  into  contact  with 
the  vision  in  His  own  heart  of  a  king  made  perfect  by 
suffering,  of  a  kingdom  hidden  at  first  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  depth  and  manifold- 
ness  of  the  tests  which  arose  from  the  clashing  of  these 
two  opposed  conceptions. 
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But  it  was  not  only  test,  but  temptation — which.  He 
rejected  without  having  cherished  it  for  a  moment — 
which  came  to  meet  Him  in  these  two  opposed  con- 
ceptions. 

How  was  this  ?  We  have  spoken  of  His  joy.  Now 
observe  the  sorrow  which  followed  it. 

For  years  of  silence  at  Nazareth  He  had  observed  and 
felt  this  false  ideal  of  the  Messiah  and  His  kingdom 
among  the  Jews.  His  sympathy  with  the  universal 
heart  of  His  people  made  Him  comprehend  it  clearly. 
It  accompanied  Him  from  Nazareth  to  Jordan,  and  in 
the  cries  for  a  Messiah  which  He  heard  from  the  crowds 
round  John  the  Baptist,  it  was  brought  more  promi- 
nently before  Him.  In  the  moment  of  His  self-dedica- 
tion to  His  work  at  baptism,  it  necessarily  took  even  a 
stronger  form  and  presented  a  sharper  contrast  to  His 
own  conception  of  His  Messiahship.  But  the  more  He 
realised  it,  the  more  powerfully  rose  the  Holy  Spirit 
within  Him  against  it  in  strong  repulsion.  This  re- 
pellent force  of  the  Spirit  against  the  Jewish  thought 
drove  Him  away  from  men  into  the  desert. 

And  now  began  the  contest.  His  love  of  men  urged 
Him  to  go  forth.  His  shrinking  from  their  evil  thought 
of  Him  drove  Him  back  into  the  waste.  As  often  as 
He  turned  to  men,  so  often  was  He  met  with  the  false 
image  they  had  made  of  Him,  so  often  was  presented  to 
Him  the  temptation  of  throwing  Himself  into  their 
ideas,  of  founding  His  kingdom  at  once  in  splendour  over 
a  people  delivered  by  miraculous  power  from  the  Roman 
tyranny.  He  never  received  the  thought  of  yielding 
for  a  moment  into  His  spirit,  but  presented  to  His 
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intellect  and  heart  it  tortured  Him.  He  saw  Himself 
in  necessary  conflict  with  those  He  loved.  He  saw  Him- 
self hated  and  despised  by  those  He  meant  to  save. 
He  saw  that  the  conflict  of  His  ideas  with  those  of  the 
world  must  end  in  death.  For  many  days  the  suffering 
of  this  temptation  lasted.  He  could  not  go  forth  till 
all  the  possible  phases  which  this  temptation — fhe 
temptation  of  His  ministry — could  assume,  had  been 
realised  in  thought  and  conquered. 

This  is  the  second  thought  we  must  connect  with  the 
wilderness  life  of  Christ — His  humanity  plunged  into 
the  deepest  sorrow,  engaged  in  the  pain  of  a  tremendous 
struggle  against  the  evil  conception  formed  by  men  of 
His  mission  and  His  work. 

Combine  those  two  thoughts,  the  joy  and  the  sorrow 
in  the  desert,  and  we  find  Christ's  mingled  being,  Son  of 
God  and  Son  of  man.  One  and  the  same  impulse,  the 
impulse  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  men,  afforded  Him  at 
once  the  deepest  joy  and  the  deepest  pain  :  deepest  joy, 
because  in  that  impulse  He  recognised  most  fully  His 
union  with  His  Father ;  deepest  sorrow,  because  in  that 
same  impulse  He  was  made  conscious  of  His  woful 
separation  from  the  humanity  He  loved. 

We  discover,  then,  in  Christ  that  strange  union  of 
two  human  passions  of  which  we  ourselves  are  some- 
times conscious :  joy  so  keen  as  to  be  pain,  sorrow  so 
deep  as  to  be  cherished  as  a  pleasure.  For  there  is  a 
blessedness  which  arises  out  of  sorrow,  and  there  is 
a  spiritual  peace  in  which  *  all  the  joys  of  heaven 
meet  and  interchange  greetings  with  all  the  sorrows 
of   humanity.' — It  was  in  this   state  of   heart  that 
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Christ  may  have  been  during  the  forty  days  in  the  wilder- 
ness. In  the  overwhelming  rush  of  these  feelings,  meet- 
ing, mingling,  clashing.  He  lost  all  perception  of  the 
usual  wants  of  the  body.  The  spiritual  life  in  its  intensity 
kept  the  physical  in  abeyance,  and  out  of  this  majestic 
but  unforced  predominance  of  the  spirit  over  the  body 
was  partially  bom  His  victory. 

Such  is  the  general,  large  idea  of  the  solitary  contest 
of  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  before  the  three  particular 
temptations  were  presented  to  Him. 

What  does  it  represent  to  us?  It  represents  the 
great  law  of  the  history  of  man's  nature — ^that  every 
one  of  us  must,  in  order  to  realise  our  true  work  and 
moral  position  in  this  world,  meet  and  contend  with  the 
powers  of  evil. 

At  one  time  or  another  our  Father  makes  us  aware 
that  we  have  a  work  in  this  world  to  do  against  evil. 
We  become  conscious  of  ourselves  as  the  soldiers  of 
God.  And  the  moment  that  occurs  we  find  ourselves 
driven  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness ;  we  find  our- 
selves in  opposition  to  the  false  ideas  of  the  world.  The 
whole  aspect  of  life  is  changed.  We  feel  the  weight  of 
a  new  responsibility.  We  begin  to  acknowledge  that 
we  are  fellow- workers  with  God,  that  we  too,  like  the 
Saviour,  are  called  upon  to  do  a  redeeming  work.  To 
realise  that  fully  is  to  be  partaker  of  a  great  joy  and  of 
a  great  sorrow,  of  the  joy  of  getting  near  to  God ;  of  the 
sorrow  which  is  born  as  we  look  forward  to  the  weary 
warfare  we  must  wage  against  the  world  with  Christ. 

It  is  a  solitary  time,  a  time  in  the  desert,  and  we 
must  meet  it  in  resolute  silence  ;  gathering  up  strength 
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througli  prayer  and  quiet  comnmnion  with,  our  Father's 
Spirit  for  the  strife  of  the  Christian  warrior's  life. 

It  is  an  hour  of  temptation,  for  to  us  as  to  Christ 
the  spirit  of  the  world  presents  itself  alluringly.  The 
siren  song  of  pleasure  lures  us  from  our  labour  at  the 
oar.  The  self  and  the  flesh  within  us  raise  with  joy 
their  heads  in  answer.  '  Duty  is  hard,'  they  say,  '  life 
is  short,  too  short  for  enjoyment.  You  have  fine  senses, 
high,  gifts  and  powers,  why  employ  them  in  labour 
which  will  only  bring  you  pain  ?  Employ  them  rather  in 
turning  the  stones  of  life  into  bread.  Throw  yourself 
into  the  ideas  of  the  world ;  why  should  you  wear  out 
your  life  in  opposition  ?  Float  down  the  stream,  take 
your  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.' 

And  the  voice  of  Christ  whispers  in  reply,  'My 
brother,  take  up  your  cross  and  follow  me.  Duty  ia 
severe,  but  it  is  the  greatness  of  the  soul.  Obedience 
is  difficult,  but  it  is  the  path  to  freedom.  Suffering 
and  the  battle  against  the  world  are  hard  for  flesh  and 
blood  to  bear,  but  out  of  them  is  wrought  high  honour, 
true  manbood,  likeness  unto  Me.  My  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  your  weakness.  My  life  is  found  in  the  de- 
struction of  your  baser  self;  and  your  perfection  like 
mine  own  is  won  through  suffering  for  righteousness.' 

That  is  the  crisis.  How  many  of  you  have  passed 
through  it  P    Whose  voice  have  you  listened  to  ? 

It  is  conversion  to  come  out  of  it  having  chosen  the 
side  of  Christ.  You  are  changed  from  one  of  the 
victims  of  self  into  one  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

It  is  by  changes  such  as  this — by  men  selecting  the 
good,  rejecting  the  evil — that  God's  regiment  of  war- 
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riors  is  formed ;  and  througli  their  battle  taken  up  by 
a  succession  of  spiritual  heroes,  and  carried  on  from 
age  to  age,  righteousness  and  the  great  realities  of  God 
are  slowly  being  set  up  as  conquerors  of  the  evil  and 
death  and  nothingness  of  this  visible  world.  This  is 
the  deep  undercurrent  of  power  which  underlies  his- 
tory. The  temptation  and  victory  of  any  man  is  an 
example  for  the  moment  of  the  law  which  gives  this 
current  of  progress  force.  The  temptation  of  Christ 
was  the  embodiment,  in  a  representative  example,  of  this 
law.  It  is  the  central  point  to  which  all  previous 
examples  converge,  from  which  all  future  examples 
diverge,  and  in  which  the  meaning  and  the  force  of  all 
were  concentrated. 

He  is  then  the  King,  by  victory,  of  all  the  warrior 
host  of  God.  He  met  the  very  first  principle  of  evil, 
and  He  drove  it  back  into  its  native  nothingness.  And 
He  did  this  in  the  might  of  holy  and  suffering  humanity. 
Our  nature  has  therefore  triumphed  over  evil,  and 
though  it  was  with  agony,  'with  strong  crying  and 
tears,'  yet  even  that  is  matter  to  us  of  adoring  joy, 
*  for  in  that  He  suffered  being  tempted.  He  is  able  to 
succour  them  that  are  tempted.' 

I  suppose  no  truths  can  be  dearer  to  a  human  heart 
than  these  two — the  sympathy  of  the  Son  of  man  in 
temptation ;  the  victory  of  humanity  in  the  Son  of  man 
over  evil. 

For  we  are  so  tried  and  tossed,  so  compassed  round 
with  pain,  so  much  apparently  the  sport  of  fanciful 
passion,  so  curiously  framed  as  it  were  for  temptation, 
with  high   aspirations   living  in   us   along  with  base 
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desires ;  so  hovering  ever  on  the  verge  of  good  and  ill, 
and  so  weak  to  choose  the  good ;  so  troubled  by  the 
necessity  of  battle  when  our  heart  is  weary  with  the 
passionate  longing  for  rest ;  so  sick  of  ourselves  and  of 
the  vile  cravings  which  at  times  possess  us,  that  God 
knows  we  do  want  some  sympathy  higher  than  any  one 
on  earth  can  give  us,  some  sympathy  which  will  not 
weaken  but  strengthen,  some  certainty  that  the  Eternal 
Love  and  Eighteousness  can  feel  with  us  and  assist  us. 
Therefore  it  is  the  deepest  blessedness  to  know  that 
one  who  shared  in  our  nature — the  proper  Divine  Man — 
was  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  a  partaker  of  '  our  strong 
crying  and  tears,'  and  '  learned  obedience  by  the  things 
which  He  suffered,'  for  then  we  know  that  He  can,  in 
His  triumphant  nature,  be  still  'touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities.'  Brethren,  who  are  struggling 
with  evil  within  you  and  without,  you  have  with  you  the 
exalting,  power-bestowing  sympathy  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  Son  of  man. 

Lastly,  the  other  consoling  truth  is  that  humanity 
has  conquered  evil.  Take  that  great  fact  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  action.  There  has  been  human  temptation 
without  human  fall.  There  has  been  one  Man  at  least 
who  has  met  sin  on  its  own  groimd,  and  has  baffled  the 
tempter.  He  is  your  brother  and  your  God.  Sin  is  at 
His  feet,  and  death  and  hell.  Brethren,  if  we  love 
Him,  they  shall  be  at  ours.  We  look  forward,  then, 
not  to  defeat,  but  to  victory — to  individual  victory, 
to  universal  victory.  The  conquest  in  the  wilderness 
is  the  earnest  of  a  greater  conquest  yet  to  be.  The 
time  shall  come  when  evil  shall  have  no  place  in  the 
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universe  of  God,  and  holiness  be  all  in  all.  Ali !  why 
should  we  faint,  and  falter,  and  despair,  when  that  is 
so  divinely  true?  We  are  fellow-wOrkers  with  the 
Almighty  Goodness  to  that  majestic  end.  Therefore, 
conquer  evil  in  yourselves  in  the  strength  of  Christ. 
Personally,  that  is  the  only  thing  worth  living  for. 
And  once  you  have  begun  to  conquer  evil  in  your  own 
heart,  you  will  be  able  to  contend  to  the  death  against 
evil  without  you  in  the  world.  Publicly,  that  is  the 
great  work  of  man.  Let  us  pray  this  day  with  added 
fervour  that  He  who  fought  and  won  the  battle  in  the 
wilderness  may  give  us  power  to  do  our  duty  against 
all  wrong  and  all  sin,  with  our  whole  heart  and  soul 
and  mind  and  strength. 
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[February  2,  1868.] 

THE  TRANSFIGURATION. 

Luke  ix.  28-33. 

This  remarkable  story  divides  into  two  parts  tlie  minis- 
terial life  of  Christ.  It  is  the  central  point  of  His  public 
career.  It  is  connected,  in  thought,  with  His  baptism 
by  the  voice  from  heaven.  It  is  connected  with  His 
death  by  the  conversation  with  Moses  and  Elias,  '  who 
appeared  in  glory,  and  spake  of  His  decease  which  He 
should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.' 

It  was  in  the  evening  that  Christ  ascended  the 
mountain  slopes  with  three  of  His  disciples,  and  sought 
a  solitary  place  in  which  to  pray.  The  mountain  chosen 
by  tradition  for  the  scene  is  Mount  Tabor,  but  there  are 
reasons  for  denying  this  random  choice,  and  for  iden- 
tifying Mount  Hermon  instead  as  the  scene  of  the 
transfiguration.  The  summit  of  Tabor  was  inhabited, 
and  Christ  sought  for  solitude.  Six  days  before  the 
transfiguration  the  Saviour  was  close  to  Csesarea 
Philippi,  and  though  in  a  week  He  had  plenty  of  time 
to  reach  Mount  Tabor,  there  is  no  mention  of  such  a 
journey  to  Galilee  till  a  week  after  the  transfiguration. 
He  was  then  about  this  time  in  the  very  shadows  of  the 
chain  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  and  the  marked  expressions 
in  the  story, '  upon  the  mountain,'  on '  a  very  high  moun- 
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tain,'  agree  witli  the  conjecture  tliat  it  was  the  lofty 
side  of  Sermon  which  He  ascended  in  the  evening; 
not  to  its  exposed  summit,  but  to  some  secluded  nook 
among  its  grassy  uplands.  We  must  not  forget  the 
appropriateness  on  this  supposition  of  the  comparison 
of  the  whiteness  of  Christ's  garments  to  snow,  for  above 
the  Apostles'  heads  was  the  dazzling  snow  which  illu- 
minates the  peak  of  Hermon. 

Such,  then,  we  may  conjecture,  was  the  place  and  such 
the  time ;  a  lonely  mountain  recess  on  the  side  of  Her- 
mon quietly  touched  by  the  evening  light. 

Observe,  first,  Christ's  love  for  mountain  solitudes. 
This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many,  and  it  brings 
before  us  the  sensitive  humanity  of  Christ.  We  watch 
Him  as,  wearied  and  overwrought  in  the  warm  oppres- 
sive air  of  the  lowlands.  He  ascended  oftentimes  at 
evening  to  a  higher  range  of  atmosphere,  where  the 
breeze  came  freshly  over  the  mountain  side,  bringing 
with  it  strength,  refreshment,  and  enthusiasm.  It  is 
pleasant  to  feel,  even  in  this,  how  we  sympathise  with 
Him,  for  none  of  us  have  passed  from  the  stifling  air  of 
a  London  summer  into  the  winds  of  the  Alpine  uplands 
without  feeling  not  only  the  physical,  but  also  the  moral 
influence  of  the  change. 

We  have  felt,  moreover,  the  deep  quiet  of  the  hiUs, 
when  even  the  sounds  which  are  heard,  the  whirr  of  a 
bird's  wing,  the  drip  of  water  from  a  rock,  are  not  con- 
ceived as  interruptions,  but  as  expressions  of  the  silence ; 
we  have  felt  the  strange  impressiveness  of  this  living 
silence  which  brings  to  pure  hearts — and  how  much 
more  to  Christ,  the  purest — a  mysterious  but  real  sense 
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of  exalted  power,  a  sense  of  solemn  joy  in  commnnion 
with  the  stillness  of  nature  which  is  work,  ^nd  the 
beauty  of  nature  which  is  order. 

And  if  something  akin  to  this,  but  infinitely  deeper, 
did  not  influence  the  soul  of  Christ,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  this  marked  preference  of  mountain  soli- 
tudes when  He  desired  with  all  His  soul,  to  commune  in 
prayer  with  His  Father  ? 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  without  meaning  to  us.  Christ 
loved  nature.  There  are  those  who  take  up  the  words 
of  Cecil,  the  great  Evangelical,  and  say  with  him,  '  I 
want  to  see  no  more  sea,  hills,  fields,  abbeys,  or  castles ; 
I  feel  vanity  pervading  everything  but  eternity  and 
its  concerns,  and  perceive  these  things  to  be  suited  to 
children.'  I  think  we  may  feel  that  this  was  not  the 
way  in  which  the  Saviour's  humnu  nature  felt.  He 
could  not  have  been  a  one-sided  man.  All  that  is  best 
and  purest  in  our  life  He  must  have  entered  into  in  a 
better  and  purer  manner.  And  when  have  many  of 
us  felt  that  we  were  most  divided  from  the  mean  and 
sinful  elements  of  life :  when  have  we  most  realised 
our  deliverance  from  the  burden  of  the  body,  and, 
through  humility,  our  dignity  as  sons  of  men?  It 
was  in  mountain  solitudes  alone  with  the  sky  and 
God ;  or  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  woods ;  or  by  the  side 
of  the  lake  when  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds  made 
its  wild  metallic  music,  the  loneliest,  coolest  sound  in 
all  the  world,  in  which  Nature  seems  to  utter  her  most 
secret  passion. 

These  were  the  very  haunts,  the  very  places  where 
Christ  loved  by  preference  to  wander  when  He  would 
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most  realise  His  union  with  His  Father — on  the  hills  of 
Palestine  when  evening  fell ;  among  the  olive  shades  of 
Gethsemane ;  by  the  shores  of  the  Galilean  lake.  There 
everything  spoke  to  Him  of  His  Father's  character. 
There  all  the  world  to  Him  was  sacramental. 

It  should  be  so  with  ns.  Celestial  messages  and  grace 
should  flow  to  us  through  every  sight  and  sound  which 
touches  and  exalts  the  heart.  Alone  with  Nature  in  her 
sublimity  or  tenderness,  as  many  of  you  will  be  in  the 
coming  autumn,  standing  on  the  highland  moor,  the 
wind  your  sole  companion  as  it  races  over  the  heather ; 
reaching  at  last  the  Alpine  ridge  with  the  silent  world 
of  peaks  below :  looking  up  into  the  purple  depths  of 
night  upon  the  solitary  sea ;  let  the  stillness  creep  into 
your  heart  and  make  you  conscious  of  your  God;  let 
prayer  rush  to  the  lips,  not  the  prayer  which  is  peti- 
tion, but  that  which  is  communion.  Realise  your  God 
through  His  eternal  Word  in  nature,  and  it  is  not  too 
wild  a  hope  that  on  you  too,  in  that  moment  of  felt  com- 
munion, there  may  come  an  hour  of  transfiguration  to 
form  an  epoch  in  your  life,  an  impulse  for  the  future,  a 
foundation  for  higher  and  more  serious  work. 

The  next  thing  we  consider  is  the  transfiguring  glory. 
As  the  Saviour  prayed,  His  whole  appearance  changed. 
His  countenance  shone  like  the  sun,  His  garments  even 
seemed  to  shimmer  with  light,  and  appeared  dazzling 
white  like  snow. 

Possibly  the  explanation  of  the  rationalist  may  be 
partly  true,  and  the  radiance  of  an  eastern  sunset  may 
have  gleamed  around  Him  as  He  prayed,  and  given  an 
additional  element  to  the  glory  which  transfigured  Him 
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but  that  was  not  the  source  of  this  appearance,  nor 
did  it  add  mucli,  if  it  occurred,  to  the  wondrous 
sight.  The  light  which  irradiated  Him  came  from 
within. 

We  know  how  joy  and  love  will,  at  their  height, 
transfigure  and  change  a  man ;  how  noble  feeling  kin- 
dled bj  high  enthusiasm  will  make  the  ugliest  look 
beautiful ;  how  strangely  on  the  features  of  the  dying 
inward  blessedness  will  seem  to  create  a  heavenly  light 
of  joy.  That  which  occurs  at  these  times  to  us,  hap- 
pened now  to  Christ,  and  in  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  which  sinless  humanity  is  capable.  He  had  been 
wrapt  into  intense  communion  with  God.  He  felt  the 
deepest,  nearest  union  with  His  Father,  unintruded 
upon  by  the  noise  of  men,  undistracted  by  the  troubles 
which  surrounded  His  ordinary  life.  And  this  fulness 
of  the  spirit,  this  ecstasy  of  communion,  this  celestial 
joy,  streamed  forth  over  His  whole  being  and  made  His 
appearance  glorious.  He  seemed  to  the  Apostles  an- 
other man.  His  very  garments  seemed  to  shine  with 
the  light  of  His  countenance.  Awestruck,  they  bowed 
before  the  revelation  of  His  inner  nature,  freed  for  the 
moment  from  the  limitations  of  His  humanity.  Let  us 
but  grant  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  or  even  grant 
only  perfect  spiritual  purity,  perfect  life  in  union  with 
God,  and  there  is  nothing  prseternatural  in  the  radiant 
glory  in  which  Christ  appeared  to  the  Apostles. 

At  least,  it  supplies  us  with  a  principle.  The  out- 
ward form  takes  its  glory  or  its  baseness  from  the  inner 
spirit.  Look  upon  a  child's  face !  Is  that  nameless 
innocent  brightness  ever  seen  in  after-life?     Can  you 
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not  read  in  a  base  man's  face  his  baseness?  In  the 
most  carefully  masked  countenance  there  are  casual 
expressions  which  betray  '  the  passion  and  the  life  whose 
fountains  are  within.'  Nature  refuses  to  lie,  in  spite 
of  all  our  efforts.  And  if  this  is  the  case  when  the 
spirit  is  mean  or  selfish  and  there  is  the  careful  sup- 
pression of  expressions  which  betray,  how  much  more 
is  it  the  case  when  the  spirit  is  pure  and  true,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  concealment ! 

In  this  way  we  arrive  at  a  real  conception  of  that 
which  S.  Paul  meant  when  he  spoke  of  a  glorified 
body ;  of  the  meaning  of  those  passages  which  speak  of 
the  saints  shining  like  the  sun  and  arrayed  in  white 
robes.  The  form  which  we  shall  have  in  the  world 
to  come  will  be  beautiful  and  radiant,  because  the 
spirit  will  irradiate  it  with  the  light  of  God.  Inner 
purity,  glowing  love,  the  clear  light  of  truth,  the 
ecstasy  of  undivided  life  with  God,  wiU  glorify  our 
form  into  that  supreme  beauty  which  is  not  physical 
but  spiritual,  in  which  the  thought  of  merely  physical 
beauty  will  be  altogether  lost.  That  which  trans- 
figured Christ  on  earth  will  transfigure  us  in  heaven. 

Thirdly,  we  have  to  consider  the  vision.  '  And  behold 
there  appeared  to  them  Moses  and  Elias,  talking  with 
Him.'  Now,*  however  we  may  interpret  the  circum- 
stances, either  as  objective  or  subjective,  the  meaning 
seems  tolerably  clear;  Moses  and  Elias  represent  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  Christ  is  the  end  of  them 
both.  All  the  revelation  given  in  the  past  culminated 
in  the  revelation  which  He  gave.  The  glory  of  the 
Law  and  of  the  Prophets  was  fulfilled  and  expanded  in 
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His  perfect  glory.  The  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
was,  so  far  as  it  was  spiritual,  taken  up  into  the  New. 
The  unity  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New  was 
declared,  and  the  superiority  of  the  New  Testament 
over  the  Old. 

With  regard  to  the  Law,  Christ  destroyed  it  so  far 
as  it  was  temporary  and  preparatory,  while  He  fulfilled 
its  real  spirit.  The  Law,  as  a  set  of  literal  maxims, 
of  negative  precepts,  culminated  in  Pharisaism.  The 
Law  as  holding  in  it  spiritual  principles  which  were 
contained  in  the  maxims,  culminated  in  Christianity. 
Christ  destroyed  the  former  and  fulfilled  the  latter. 
The  Pharisees  deified  the  husk,  the  shell ;  Christ  rejec- 
ted the  shell  and  discovered  the  kernel.  Take  one  ex- 
ample. The  Law  said, '  Thou  shalt  not  kill' — a  negative 
precept,  leaving  the  heart  untouched.  Christ  touched 
and  expanded  the  inner  meaning ;  made  it  into  a  prin- 
ciple, and  applied  it  to  the  source  of  murder  in  the 
heart.  'He  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer.' 
'  Love  your  enemies.'  Love,  and  you  cannot  murder 
either  in  intention  or  in  act. 

And  if  Moses  stood  with  Christ  as  recognising  in 
Him  the  fulfiller  of  his  law,  Elias  stood  there  and  saw 
in  Christ  Him  of  whom  all  the  race  of  prophets  had 
spoken.  Again  and  again,  in  various  ways,  sometimes 
obscurely,  sometimes  clearly — but  ever  more  clearly 
as  the  prophetic  spirit  developed — did  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets tell  of  a  deliverer,  and  a  king,  and  a  revealer 
of  God  who  was  to  come.  Of  all  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity they  alone  looked,  not  backward  but  forward, 
to  a  brighter  age.     And  that  brighter  age  was  con- 
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centrated  for  tliem  in  the  appearance  of  one  Man.  And 
here  in  the  vision  of  the  Transfiguration  Elias  seems 
to  stand  by  Christ  and  say,  '  This  is  He  whom  we  the 
prophets  have  for  centuries  past  proclaimed  as  King 
and  Saviour. 

Again,  all  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  culminated  in 
the  teaching  of  Christ.  They  proclaimed  the  spiritual 
character  of  God.  He  was  that  character.  They  de- 
preciated ceremonial  righteousness  in  comparison  with 
Tightness  of  heart.  It  was  the  one  great  battle  of  His 
life.  They  (and  in  this  Elijah  was  pre-eminent)  drove 
home  by  personal  appeal,  and  with  astonishing  daring, 
the  arrow  of  conviction  to  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  re- 
vealing him  to  himself  till  he  trembled  and  repented. 
Through  Him  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  were  re- 
vealed. Every  chapter  of  the  Gospels  exhibits  to  us 
Christ  as  the  denouncer  and  the  convincer  of  sin,  and 
the  awakener  of  men  to  self-knowledge  and  to  penitence. 
They  were  patriots  of  Israel ;  Christ  was  the  patriot  of 
the  world.  They  stood  alone  against  their  age ;  Christ 
stood  alone  against  the  spirit  of  the  world.  They  bid 
men  look  forward  and  watch  for  a  higher  revelation ; 
they  denounced  despair  of  life,  despair  of  nobler  times, 
despair  of  God.  They  saw  into  the  heart  of  things  by 
their  union  with  God  through  holiness,  and  they  pro- 
phesied of  aU  things  working  together  for  good  to  a 
glorious  end.  And  He,  far  more  at  one  with  God  than 
they  were,  has  for  ever  lifted  off  the  heart  of  humanity 
the  doubt  which  obscured  the  future,  and  the  despair 
with  which  men  regarded  it.  By  the  one  act  of  the 
resurrection  He  has  made  immortal  life  a  magnificent 
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reality.  All  hope  for  the  race,  all  impulse  to  work,  all 
belief  in  progress,  has  directly  arisen  from  His  teach- 
ing. In  Him  we  look  ever  forward,  never  backward. 
Besting  on  His  life  and  its  teaching,  on  His  death  and 
its  redeeming  love,  we  can  believe  that  He  will  never 
cease  to  labour  and  redeem,  till  in  the  large  eternity 
of  charity  God  shall  gather  together  all  things  in 
Christ. 

This  is  what  we  see  in  the  figure  of  Elias  standing  by 
the  Saviour  in  the  vision  of  the  transfiguration — the 
concentration  in  Christ,  in  all  its  fulness,  of  the  whol© 
spirit  and  power  of  the  prophetical  order. 

Lastly,  the  Apostles  not  only  saw  a  vision,  but  they 
heard  a  conversation.  Moses  and  Elias  spoke  together 
with  Christ  of  His  death  which  He  should  accomplish 
at  Jerusalem. 

Thus  strangely  in  the  midst  of  radiant  glory,  of  ec- 
static joy,  intervened  the  thought  of  death  and  sorrow. 
We  found  the  same  intermingling  of  passions  in  the 
hour  of  the  temptation.  We  find  it  here  again,  and 
we  find  it  haunting  us  with  its  mystery  in  every  human 
life.  It  is  only  when  joy  is  most  passionate  that  we 
are  dimly  conscious  how  awful  sorrow  may  be  in  its 
supremest  depths.  It  is  only  when  pain  of  heart  is  most 
passionate  that  we  catch  a  faint  glimpse  of  that  exqui- 
site ecstasy  of  delight  of  which  we  are  capable,  but 
which  eludes  us  always.  But  in  both  these  cases  the 
dim  consciousness  of  which  I  speak  is  only  ours  when 
the  pain  and  joy,  though  passionate,  are  not  base  but 
pure. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?    Why  did  Christ  at 
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the  most  ecstatic  moment  of  His  earthly  life  speak  of 
the  hour  of  His  greatest  pain  ?  Is  it  possible  that  they 
are  both  one,  that  joy  when  it  is  noble  and  pain  when 
it  is  noble  are  identical  ?  Is  Christ's  sacrifice  the  very 
essential  expression  of  God's  joy  ?  Is  our  sacrifice,  in 
which  we  feel  acutest  pain,  that  which  should  be  de- 
light ?    It  is  not  an  improbable  solution  of  the  mystery. 

For  what  is  the  ecstasy  of  joy  in  which  God  lives  but 
this,  that  He  is  for  ever  giving  Himself  away  ?  Now, 
in  His  perfect  life  that  sacrificing  is  without  pain.  But 
suppose  that  God  were  to  limit  Himself  by  our  weak- 
ness, to  take  upon  Him  our  nature,  what  would  be 
the  result  ?  That  very  thing  which  we  find  in  Christ. 
He  could  not  cease  to  sacrifice  Himself,  and  to  find  in 
that  His  joy  and  life,  but — and  here  is  the  point — the 
sacrifice  being  made  through  the  channel  of  an  infirm 
nature  would  be  made  with  pain.  It  would  be  joy  andi 
pain ;  both  would  intermingle  and  run  into  one  another, 
so  that  at  times  the  pain  would  seem  joy,  and  the  joy 
seem  pain.  Now  suppose,  further,  that  a  moment  should 
come  in  such  a  life  in  which  the  feeble  human  nature 
should  be  all  but  overwhelmed  in  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  divine  nature,  in  which  the  spiritual  should  entirely 
predominate  over  the  physical  and  the  sensitive  ele- 
ments. At  such  a  moment  this  Being  would  live  only 
in  the  pure  idea  of  sacrifice,  feel  none  of  the  pain  and 
aU  the  joy. 

We  may  so  perhaps  conceive  of  Christ  at  this  mo- 
ment of  His  life.  Tor  once  He  had  passed  beyond  the 
limitations  of  His  humanity  and  entered  into  the  life 
of  perfect  joy  in  sacrifice,   which  He  had  for  ever 
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with  His  Father.  At  such  a  moment  what  wonder  if 
His  face  did  shine  lite  the  sun,  and  His  raiment  be- 
came white  as  the  light  while  He  talked  of  His  death, 
the  crown  of  His  long  self-giving  to  the  world?  He 
was  transfigured  with  the  exquisite  joy  of  sacrifice.  It 
was  not  sorrow  hut  the  intensity  of  joy  which  He  real- 
ised in  speaking  of  His  death.  Conceive  that,  and 
then  we*  can  understand  the  voice  which  followed,  '  This 
is  my  beloved  Son:  hear  Him.'  This  is  my  life,  my 
joy  in  giving  which  transfigures  Him.  In  this  per- 
fect sacrifice  of  love  for  others  He  is  my  beloved 
Son.  '  Hear  Him.'  Follow  Him  in  His  life.  Learn  that 
eternal  life  is  giving,  that  eternal  joy  is  sacrifice  of 
self;  that  the  human  is  only  then  transfigured  into  the 
divine  life  when  the  pain  of  sacrifice  is  felt  as  the 
most  passionate  ecstasy. 

Brethren,  that  is  the  transfiguration  power.  That 
thought  transfigures  the  world  of  humanity.  We  see 
it  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain.  What  if  aU  that 
pain  were  only  the  necessary  form  under  which  the 
race  offers  to  God  the  continual  sacrifice  through  which 
it  is  being  redeemed  by  Christ,  through  which  it  is 
being  trained  to  feel  sacrifice  not  as  agony,  which  it 
must  be  to  an  imperfect  nature,  but  as  joy  which  it 
will  be  to  a  perfect  nature  ?  The  world  is  transfigured 
to  our  view  in  the  glory  of  that  thought. 

It  transfigures  man.  Look  at  the  mother  who  gives 
her  health,  her  hopes,  her  very  life  to  her  sick  child. 
She  suffers,  but  the  suffering  is  a  joy  which  she  would 
not  surrender  for  worlds,  a  joy  almost  exquisite  in  its 
passion.     She  '  moves  with  inward  glory  crowned,'  she 
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has  entered  into  tlie  eternal  life,  the  eternal  joy  of 
God's  existence,  the  joy  of  losing  her  own  life  to  find 
it  in  that  of  another. 

See  Moses  decending  from  the  mountain  with  his 
face  gleaming  with  the  light  of  God.  What  had  trans- 
figured him?  It  was  that  in  sublime  self-sacrifice  he 
had  offered  up  in  deepest  earnestness  his  whole  being 
for  his  people,  and  had  in  the  offering  become  at  one 
with  the  life  of  God. 

Look  at  Stephen,  his  face  like  the  face  of  an  angel. 
How  was  he  transfigured  ?  He  had  seen  his  Saviour, 
and  becoming  at  one  with  Christ's  spirit  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  consummation  of  the  most  perfect  sacrifice, 
had  learned  to  cry,  in  sublime  forgetfulness  of  self  and 
all  its  passion,  '  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.' 

Lastly,  brethren,  to  give  all,  to  live  in  others,  to  do 
this  no  longer  with  pain  as  we  do  here,  but  with  ex- 
quisite joy,  is  the  life  of  heaven  with  God.  It  is  that 
which  will  transfigure  every  redeemed  soul,  and  make 
true  life  a  passionate  delight.  We  shall  be  freed  from 
the  deathful  nature  which  makes  us  give  up  ourselves 
with  pain.  We  enter  into  God's  life  of  love,  that  life 
of  love  which  is  in  itself  the  glory  by  which  He  irra- 
diates the  universe.  It  is  eternal  life  to  be  united  to 
that ;  and  to  possess  even  a  sparkle  of  it  here  is  to 
possess  something  of  that  glory  which,  streaming  forth 
from  the  inner  life  of  Christ,  transfigured  Him  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh  upon  the  mount  of  Hermon.^ 

*  The  idea  which  I  have  applied  here,  in  explanation  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, will  be  found  fully  drawn  out  in  a  thoughtful  little  book,  entitled  The 
Mystery  of  Pain.    Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

I  T 
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[May  17,  1868.] 

THE    ASCENSION. 

S.  John  vi.  62. 

The  ascension  of  Christ,  to  celebrate  which,  the  Church 
dedicates  the  Thursday  of  this  week,  is  the  crown  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord.  Our  belief  in  it  is  bound  up  with  our 
belief  in  the  other  supernatural  events  of  the  history. 
If  we  disbelieve  the  resurrection,  we  must  disbelieve 
the  ascension.  If  we  believe  the  resurrection,  we  must 
believe  the  ascension,  for  it  completes  the  resurrection. 
Now,  our  belief  depends  upon  the  previous  conception 
we  have  formed  of  Christ.  If  He  had  been  only  a  man 
— only  a  particular  phase  of  humanity,  and  not  the  uni- 
versal humanity,  concentrated  in  essence  in  one  Being 
(a  concentration  which  the  Unitarian  conceives  as 
possible  without  divinity,  but  which  in  itself  seems  to 
us  necessarily  to  imply  divinity) — then  indeed  resur- 
rection and  ascension  are  incredible.  But  if  He  was 
something  more,  if,  as  we  hold,  He  was  the  incarnation 
of  God;  or  if,  as  some  Unitarians  hold,  in  Him  the 
everlasting  Word,  the  effluence,  but  not  the  equal  of 
God,  came  on  earth  to  realise  for  man  the  ideal  of 
humanity — ^then,  starting  from  that  point,  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  ascension  are  to  us  both,  the  Trinitarian 
and  the  Unitarian  alike,  not  only  credible  but  a  2>riori 
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to  be  expected.  Or,  to  put  it  perhaps  more  truly,  the 
resurrection  and  the  ascension,  when  we  are  told  of 
them,  commend  themselves  to  our  reason,  prepossessed 
with  this  high  conception  of  Christ. 

Ah  !  some  one  says,  you  allow,  then,  that  you  come 
to  the  question  with  a  prepossession  ?  Certainly ;  a  pre- 
possession with  regard  to  these  acts,  but  a  preposses- 
sion which  has  its  own  particular  and  just  grounds; 
a  prepossession  founded  on  the  study  of  the  whole 
character  and  life  of  the  Man  who  has  done  these 
acts- — a  sort  of  prepossession  on  which  we  act  con- 
tinually in  our  own  life  when  we  refuse,  for  example,  to 
believe  in  a  crime,  however  supported  by  evidence,  which 
is  imputed  to  one  whose  character  we  have  known. 
*  It  is  impossible,'  we  say ;  '  he  could  not  have  done 
that.'  A  prepossession  which  is,  in  the  case  of  Christ, 
like  a  scientific  hypothesis  which  is  considered  as  a 
law  because  it  explains  all  the  phenomena  which  come 
under  it ;  and,  lastly,  a  prepossession  which  we  have 
as  good  a  right  to  as  our  opponents  have  to  theirs. 
Those  who  start  on  their  investigation  of  the  life  of 
Christ  with  the  theory  that  the  supernatural  is  impos- 
sible, have  no  right  to  complain  of  us  who  start  with 
the  theory  that  the  supernatural  is  possible.  The  test 
of  the  probable  truth  of  both  our  theories  is  whether 
they  explain  the  facts.  Is  the  life  of  Christ,  and  all  that 
has  resulted  from  it,  more  explicable  on  the  natural 
or  the  supernatural  hypothesis  ?  I  confess  that  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  destructive  critics  seems  to  explain  no- 
thing, not  even  the  residuum  of  facts  which  it  accepts ; 
certainly  not  the  stupendous  historical  results  which 

t2 
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followed,  and  still  follow,  on  His  revelation;  certainly 
not  tlie  distinct  existence  of  a  peculiar  spiritual  life  in 
individuals,  which  has  made  them  conquerors  of  the 
worldly  spirit  in  all  its  forms,  and  capable  of  radiating 
this  peculiar  life  to  others. 

Holding,  then,  the  possibility  of  the  supernatural, 
though  not  of  the  prseternatural,  I  should  expect,  a 
2>riori,  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  how  and 
the  whither  of  the  ascension.  It  is  evident  from  the 
account,  that  Christ's  form  was  not  the  natural  body 
which  He  possessed  before  death.  Ascension  would 
then  have  been  prseternatural.  It  was  a  '  spiritual 
body,'  not  subject,  then,  to  what  are  called  natural 
laws ;  it  was,  in  other  words,  a  supernatural  body,  and 
as  such,  the  ascension  was  appropriate  to  it.  But 
leaving  this  aside,  we  will  pass  to  more  profitable,  as 
more  practical,  thoughts.  The  ascension  was,  if  we 
consider  its  spiritual  meaning,  the  return  of  Christ's 
essential  being  to  that  life  which  He  had  before  He 
came  on  earth.  During  His  life  here,  the  connection 
between  it  and  the  perfect  life  of  God  had  never 
been  broken,  but  it  had  been  modified  by  His  union 
with  the  defects  and  infirmities  of  our  human  nature. 
He  took  upon  Him  the  defectiveness  and  death  of  our 
nature,  and  made  them,  through  obedience  and  sacrifice, 
into  perfectness  and  life.  And  His  union  with  our 
defectiveness  ^  appears  especially  in  two  things — first, 
in  this,  that  the  only  actual  world,  the  spiritual  world, 

*  I  use  the  words  defective,  defectiveness,  without,  of  course,  implying 
any  moral  or  spiritual  defect  in  Christ. 
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was  partly  seen  by  Him  as  we  see  it,  as  the  plienomenal 
world ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  essence  of  God's  life,  the 
ceaseless  giving  of  His  life  for  all,  in  which  God  finds 
the  joy  of  His  being,  was  in  Christ,  accompanied  with 
pain.  The  same  sacrifices  which  God  makes,  Christ 
made;  but  Christ,  making  them  through  a  defective, 
though  not  a  sinful  nature,  made  them  sometimes  in 
the  agony  of  His  soul.  But  there  was  this  difference 
between  His  humanity  and  ours,  that  He  knew,  and 
could  realise,  that  which  we  never  fully  know,  and  only 
realise  at  moments — that  the  phenomenal  world  is  only 
the  form  of  the  spiritual;  and  that  sacrifice  is  not, 
rightly,  pain,  but  impassioned  joy.  In  knowledge,  then, 
though  not  in  daily  experience.  He  was  never  divided 
from  the  higher  life;  and  ascension  meant  the  re-en- 
trance into  that  life,  the  re-coincidence  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  passage  from  the  defectiveness 
which  feels  sacrifice  as  pain  to  the  perfectness  which 
feels  it  as  joy — the  passage  from  a  life  lived  partly  in 
the  phenomenal  to  a  life  lived  entirely  in  the  spiritual 
world. 

But  the  higher  life  was  reassumed  with  this  addition 
— that  the  experience  of  the  phenomenal  state  and  of  the 
defective  nature  was  interwoven  with  the  experience  of 
the  perfect  state  and  the  perfect  nature ;  so  that,  we 
might  almost  say,  God's  own  consciousness  was  enriched 
by  that  of  the  infirm  humanity.  The  words  in  which 
this  is  stated  are  open  to  theological  objections,  but 
the  thought  is  not ;  it  naturally  arises  out  of  the  apo- 
stolic statements  of  the  continued  sympathy  of  Christ 
with  men,  of  the  union  of  God  through  Christ  with 
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men.  The  fact  may  not  have  been  caused  by  the  as- 
cension, but  it  is,  at  least,  made  known  to  us  by  the 
ascension. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  those  truths  which,  flowing  di- 
rectly out  of  belief  in  the  ascension,  make,  when  felt 
in  the  heart,  the  consolation  of  this  strange  and  bitter 
life  of  ours.  God  knows  and  can  feel  with  our  life. 
His  perfection  is  conscious  of,  and  therefore  can  sympa- 
thise with,  our  imperfection.  He  knows  with  what  an 
awful  weight  the  mysteries  of  being  press  upon  our 
weakness,  and  how  deep  is  the  gloom  which  at  times 
comes  shadowing  across  our  path.  And  we  feel, 
through  our  knowledge  of  His  transient  union  with 
defective  humanity  in  Christ,  that  he  can  identify  Him- 
self with  our  joy,  pain,  and  effort,  and  live  in  our  most 
secret  heart ;  till,  in  the  darkest  and  loneliest  hour,  we 
are  aware  of  a  Presence  of  sympathy,  love,  and  power, 
sitting  with  us,  hand  in  hand,  in  the  silence  which  is 
more  comforting  than  speech. 

This  is  the  exquisite  spiritual  comfort  which  comes  of 
faith  in  the  truth  of  the  ascension  of  Christ  into  perfect 
reunion  with  God. 

But  to  change  from  the  consideration  of  the  ascen- 
sion of  Christ  to  the  consideration  of  our  ascension — 
that  is,  of  our  passage  from  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect 
life — of  that,  what  shall  we  say?  It  is  no  abrupt 
change  of  subject,  for  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles 
that  when  our  particular  humanity  is  united  by  faith 
to  perfect  humanity  in  Christ,  all  that  He  did  is 
repeated  in  us.  We  die  with  Him,  we  rise  with  Him, 
we  shall  ascend  with  Him.     What  hope  and  what 
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belief  is  there  in  us  that  we  shall  pass  into  the  hea- 
venly life  with  Him  ? 

The  question  brings  before  us  two  other  questions 
which  have  relentlessly  forbidden  us  to  rest,  relentlessly 
forced  on  us  the  riddle  of  their  solution — Whence  we 
are,  and  whither  we  are  going  ?  It  is  easy  to  say  we 
come  from  God  and  we  go  to  God ;  but  men  have  never 
been  satisfied  with  this  general  answer.  Speculation  has 
wearied  itself  for  ages  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  problem. 
Whence  do  we  come  ?  what  was  our  previous  state  ? 
in  what  world,  and  how  did  we  live,  if  we  lived  at  all  ? 
What  relation  does  our  present  life  bear  to  our  past? 

It  has  been  the  poetic  thought  of  many  that  we  come 
here  out  of  a  past  existence,  in  which  we  were  nearer 
to  the  source  of  Light  and  the  source  of  Love ;  that  Life 
here  is  but  a  wearisome  recalling  of  knowledge  once 
possessed,  a  wearisome  effort  to  re-attain  a  holiness  once 
enjoyed ;  that  the  child  being  but  lately  departed  from 
that  imperial  palace,  has  with  him  stni  at  times  swift 
visions  and  fair  gleams  of  its  hidden  splendour,  but 
that  with  the  man  these  fade  away,  too  proud  and  too 
delicate  to  bear  the  light  of  common  day.  These  are 
poetical  answers  to  the  question,  '  Whence  we  are  ? '  but 
they  will  not  do  when  the  soul  is  passionate  with  God 
and  with  life. 

Tor  it  does  seem  the  worst  of  cruelties,  if  having  been 
at  home  with  light  and  goodness,  we  are  sent  down  to 
the  twilight  and  selfishness  of  this  world,  only  to  get 
back  again  with  difficulty  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started.  To  have  lived  in  the  imperial  palace,  to  have 
seen  from  its  portals  the  landscape  of  the  universe,  and 
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then  to  be  exiled  to  a  cabin,  into  tbe  dull  windows  of 
wbicli  glance  only  now  and  tben  gleams  of  the  excellent 
sunshine  we  once  enjoyed — that  is  a  thought  unworthy 
of  a  poet's  inspiration.  It  is  unworthy,  first,  because  it 
supposes  a  useless  waste  of  material  and  a  mere  capri- 
cious test,  and  God  never  wastes  one  or  applies  the 
other ;  and  secondly,  because  no  soul  having  once  at- 
tained such  a  measure  of  light  and  love,  retrogrades. 
The  law  of  the  universe  is  progress ;  or,  to  express  it 
better  with  regard  to  us — God's  work  in  us  is  educa- 
tion, and  education  pushes  on,  not  backward,  its  pupils. 
If  we  have  existed  previously,  we  existed,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  a  state  inferior  to  our  present  one,  and  we  are 
here  for  further  development. 

This  brings  before  us  the  next  enigma — ^What  rela- 
tion has  the  present  to  the  future  ? 

The  view  which  at  least  appears  to  maintain  that 
our  whole  education  is  finished  here  in  thirty,  forty,  or 
seventy  years,  grows  more  and  more  impossible  of  belief 
as  thought  deepens,  and  as  the  sense  of  the  infinity  in 
which  we  live  increases.  The  character  of  a  man  fully 
developed  in  seventy  years  !  Think  of  the  very  best  and 
noblest  we  have  known — how  unfinished,  how  one-sided, 
how  unequally  grown,  even  to  our  eyes,  they  were  when 
death  summoned  them  to  change.  Think  again,  not  of 
the  best  but  of  inferior  men,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  half  or  two-thirds  of  their  being  is  only  in  a  rudi- 
mentary condition.  We  see  mental  and  spiritual  organs 
which  as  yet  have  no  function ;  we  see  what  may  he 
centuries  hence,  but  it  is  as  we  see  in  the  fore-fin  of 
the  whale  the  perfect  organisation  of  the  human  hand. 
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There  are  other  men,  nothing  of  whose  nature  seems 
to  be  developed.  They  are  the  zoophytes  of  humanity, 
with  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  being  entirely  in- 
complex,  whose  education,  if  they  are  to  continue  at 
all,  will  necessarily  take  thousands  of  years.  Seventy ! 
Seventy  thousand  years  are  not  too  much  to  bring 
some  men  to  perfection. 

And  as  to  this  life — this  short  sentence  in  the  volume 
of  our  being — we  may  be  sent  here  just  to  get  the  better 
of  only  one  failing  in  our  nature,  one  wry  twist  which 
needs  sixty  years  or  so  to  set  it  right.  Or  we  may  be 
sent  here,  not  to  better  ourselves,  but  that  we  may  be 
sacrificed  for  the  sate  of  some  few  backward  souls  ;  for 
our  personal  education  by  God  is  in  subordinate  harmony 
to  the  education  of  all.  There  is  the  case  of  those  who 
seem  to  come  to  earth  only  that  they  may  suffer,  who 
die  all  their  lives  long  that  others  may  live;  who 
endure  for  Christ's  sake,  without  a  murmur,  that  others 
may  learn  what  spiritual  peace  and  courage  mean.  I 
can  fancy  the  unspeakable  joy  of  one  of  these  who  have 
been  offered  up  for  the  race,  when,  in  the  next  stage 
of  his  life,  it  is  revealed  to  him  that  his  past  thirty  or 
forty  years  of  pain  have  been  impulse  and  redemption 
to  many  of  his  fellow-men. 

There  is  the  still  stranger  case  of  those  poor  souls 
who  are  so  wicked  and  wretched  here  that  all  men 
shrink  from  them  in  dismay  and  hopelessness ;  who  do 
not  seem  to  be  born  for  anything  but  to  be  examples  of 
evil ;  who  have  not  a  chance  given  them  from  birth  to 
death — why,  perhaps  these  too  are  sacrificed  for  others, 
perhaps  they  must  be  so  bad  in  order   to  touch  the 
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moral  sense  of  society  and  to  wake  it  to  consider  its 
injuries  to  men,  its  neglect  of  righteous  dealing  to  tlie 
poor. 

That  would  be  miserable,  insufferable  doctrine,  if  the 
education  of  these  outcasts  began  and  ended  here ;  but 
if  it  goes  on  from  state  to  state,  the  doctrine  has  a  wild 
gleam  of  comfort  in  it.  For  I  can  fancy  the  marvel- 
lous change,  the  rush  of  softening  tears,  the  peni- 
tence-bringing tenderness,  which  might  come  to  some 
poor,  wicked,  ruined  criminal  when  it  was  given  to 
him  to  know,  in  the  world  to  come,  that  his  evil  life 
had  stirred  a  philanthropist  to  better  his  whole  class, 
or  that  his  punishment  had  been  overruled  to  bless  and 
save  even  one  of  his  brother-men. 

But  however  these  things  may  be,  it  seems  plain  that, 
if  we  have  lived  before,  we  are  not  worse  here  than  we 
have  been,  that  we  are  advancing,  even  the  worst  of 
us ;  always,  however,  in  subordination  to  the  welfare 
of  the  whole.  For  if  any  of  us  do  retrograde  here, 
it  is  for  the  good  of  the  great  Humanity,  and  if  the 
entire  mass  of  humanity  is  moving  onwards,  we  shall 
hereafter,  in  some  form  or  other,  get  or  give  the  good  of 
our  voluntary  or  involuntary  sacrifice. 

It  would  scarcely  be  unjust  to  accuse  these  specula- 
tions of  being  disjointed,  crude,  and  wild,  perhaps  even 
of  unfitness  for  this  solemn  place.  But  they  are  subjects 
on  which  all  men  think ;  and  how  else  than  with  a  cer- 
tain crudeness  and  wildness  can  we  speak,  when  we  get 
below  the  surface  of  conventional  thought,  and  come  face 
to  face  with  the  mystery  of  life,  only  to  chafe  beneath 
the  mocking  smile  with  which  it  greets  our  effort  to 
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solve  its  riddle  ?  EverytMng  seems  to  our  weak  eyes  so 
entirely  wrong,  so  inexplicably  mournful,  so  oddly  awry, 
that  even  vague  suggestions,  provided  they  have  some 
ground  in  the  nature  of  things,  may  not  be  valueless. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  should  do,  we  who  feel  the 
'  burden  of  the  unintelligible  world,'  if  we  had  not  the 
hope  of  our  ignorance  becoming  knowledge,  our  failure 
victory,  our  selfishness  self-sacrifice  in  a  new  and  better 
life.  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  realise,  how  the  atheist  can 
endure  to  live  in  face  of  the  things  which  we  see  every 
day.  Unless  there  be  a  secret  solution  of  it  all,  there  is 
indeed  no  God  whom  man  can  worship.  But  the  atheist 
looks  into  the  dreadful  eyes  of  the  mystery,  and  says 
that  it  has  no  solution. 

It  is  clear,  however,  if  His  life  be  true,  that  our 
Saviour  Christ  had  hold  of  some  explanation  which  we 
cannot  find,  at  least,  in  the  fulness  with  which  He  pos- 
sessed it ;  and  believing  in  Him,  we  can  wait  for  light. 

S.  Paul,  S.  John,  and  many  of  the  true  and  saintly 
hearts  of  earth  saw  something  of  it,  and  passed  on 
through  sorrow  and  trial,  with  a  smile  of  triumph,  to  do 
their  work,  believing  in  the  evolution  of  perfection  from 
imperfection ;  and  we — oh  !  now  and  then,  even  to  us, 
weak  and  sinful  men,  there  comes  a  sudden  flash,  a  mys- 
tic hint ;  the  clouds  open  for  an  instant,  and  we  seem, 
far  up  in  a  depth  of  transcendent  blue,  to  read  in  a 
moment  of  revelation,  in  the  strength  of  which  we  go 
many  years  of  our  pilgrimage,  the  meaning,  vaguely,  of 
it  all.  It  is  the  soul  asserting  its  claim  to  the  ascension 
life,  and  God  allowing  the  justice  of  the  claim. 

Again,  it  is  not  only  the  sorrow  and  guilt,  and,  above 
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all,  tlie  hopelessness  of  a  great  part  of  humanity  which 
torture  us  with  trouble  of  spirit,  but  also  the  cold  insen- 
sibility, the  epicurean  carelessness  of  tranquillity  with 
which  Nature  seems  to  look  upon  our  pain.  We  feel 
that  we  ought  to  be  at  one  with  her;  we  are  con- 
scious that  we  are  apart.  She  looks  on  it  all,  and 
weeps  and  rages  in  rain  and  tempest,  but  it  is  not 
for  us.  We  may  be  torn  with  grief  or  passion,  but  her 
skies  are  as  blue  as  ever,  and  her  sun  as  unpityingly 
bright.  We  may  chance  to  be  in  harmony  with  her 
moods,  but  it  is  but  a  chance  after  all.  We  do  not  know 
the  secret  which  should  make  us  at  one  with  her ;  it 
belongs  to  the  ascension  life. 

I  do  not  know  whether  our  philosophic  poet  is  right 
or  not,  that  in  childhood  we  see  nearer  into  the  life  of 
things.  It  is  true  there  was  then,  to  some  of  us  at  least, 
a  joy  in  the  pure  glitter  of  the  stars,  an  exultation  of 
heart  as  we  watched  the  crystalline  flash  of  the  breaker 
on  the  beach,  which  now  has  passed  away ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  touch  of  infinite  sorrow  and  the  awful  sense 
of  homelessness  which  come  upon  us  now  when  we  lift 
weary  eyes  to  those  calm  watchers  of  the  night,  have  not 
more  of  God  as  more  of  humility,  have  not  more  of  real 
insight  into  being  as  more  of  depth  of  feeling  in  them, 
than  the  fresh  delight  of  the  child.  So  passionate,  so 
piercing  a  pang,  how  could  it  be  felt  save  by  those  who 
are  destined  for  a  more  perfect  life  ?  The  '  thoughts  that 
lie  too  deep  for  tears '  bear  witness  to  a  fuller  life  to  come. 
Depth  of  feeling  is  proportioned  to  gloiy  of  destiny. 

It  is  in  hours  like  these,  after  the  exhaustion  of  the 
pain  of  speculation,  that  we  throw  ourselves  with  a  cry 
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of  faith,  voiceless  from  the  depth  of  the  passion  from 
which  it  springs — a  depth  of  passionate  human  feeling 
which  only  once  or  twice  in  life  we  fathom,  driven  down 
into  it  by  the  greatness  of  the  pain,  like  the  huge  whale, 
which,  struck,  plunges  into  depths  of  the  Atlantic 
profounder  than  ever  it  had  sounded  before, — that  we 
throw  ourselves  upon  the  resurrebtion  and  ascension  of 
Christ,  and  claim  them  as  our  own.  Our  proper  human- 
ity has  escaped  in  Him  from  imperfection  into  perfection. 
We  do  not  then  ask  the  questions  how  and  where.  We 
do  not  think  of  the  supernatural.  The  consolation,  the 
relief  of  believing  it  is  too  great  to  permit  us  to  doubt. 
One  of  us,  a  Man  like  ourselves,  has  solved  the  riddle 
of  the  world,  and  destroyed  its  power  to  dismay  and  to 
devour  our  souls. 

We  rest  on  the  fact,  and  have  peace. 

But  then  we  are  traversed  with  the  other  question-^ 
Whither  are  we  going  ?  Ascended  up  to  heaven  !  What 
is  it?  Death  is  infinitely  strange,  but  beyond  the 
strangeness  of  death  is  the  strangeness  of  the  other  life. 
When  we  look  on  the  corpse  of  one  whom  we  have  seen^ 
heard,  loved  day  by  day,  and  realise  that  the  whole 
wonderful  machine  has  run  down  and  will  go  no  more ; 
but  crumble  into  dust  of  corruption,  and  nothing  be  left 
of  all  that  energy  and  movement  but  a  few  gases,  a  little 
dust  and  water,  we  ask  ourselves  in  a  wonder  which 
for  the  moment  kills  our  grief.  Where  is  it  ?  Is  this 
thing,  so  chill,  so  irresponsive  to  my  passion  of  grief  and 
love,  the  man  I  knew,  or  is  he  far  away  living  a  new  life  ? 
If  so,  what  is  that  life ;  can  I  in  any  way  make  it  mine  ? 

And  the  answer  is,  No  !     But  it  is  accompanied  with 
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a  passionate  curiosity  to  discover  the  secret,  to  grasp 
in  thought,  even  in  the  slightest  way,  the  outline  of  the 
other  life.  We  paint  heaven  out  of  the  colours  of  our 
existence  here  on  earth,  only  adding  to  them  brilliancy ; 
we  realise,  or  fancy  we  realise,  in  imagination  the  perfect 
life,  but  each  man  makes  his  own  heaven  to  suit  his  own 
temperament,  and  we  know,  deep  down,  by  a  conscious- 
ness which  we  repress,  that  we  know  nothing  at  all, 
that  we  are  all  wrong,  that  we  cannot,  as  defective,  con- 
ceive an  indefective  life. 

And  yet,  day  by  day,  we  still  go  on  painting  that 
which  we  know  we  cannot  paint,  weaving,  in  the  clash 
of  contradiction  between  our  effort  and  the  conviction 
of  our  ignorance,  a  subtle  torture  for  our  souls. 

What  is  it?  Is  it  turning  a  corner  and  going  on 
where  we  left  off  on  earth  ? — is  it  another  seventy  years 
in  another  world,  another  weary  spell  of  slow  education ; 
or  is  it  sudden  development,  like  a  flower  which,  trans- 
planted to  a  kindlier  clime,  blossoms  in  a  night  ? 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything.  'It  doth  not  yet 
appear,'  said  the  Apostle,  '  what  we  shall  be ; '  but  he  did 
not  leave  the  question  there — we  do  not  know ;  we  do 
'know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like 
Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.'  Yes,  that  is  the 
true  answer.  '  We  shaU  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is.'  We  can  afford  to  let  all  other  questions 
go,  '  all  subtle  thought,  aU  curious  fears,'  and  rest  only 
on  the  bosom  of  this  truth,  clear  at  least  if  nothing  else 
be  clear,  that  if  we  have  been  growing  into  Christ  here 
we  shall  be  made  like  Him  there,  for  we  shall  see  Him 
— Truth,  Purity,  and  Love — as  He  is. 
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Most  true  and  glorious  for  the  saintly  warriors  of 
goodness ;  but  for  some  of  us,  wlio  are  conscious  that  we 
want  so  much  to  make  us  capable  of  seeing  Him,  it  is 
a  thought  dashed  with  despondency,  especially  in  hours 
when  intellect  is  strongest  and  faith  is  weakest. 

The  slow,  slow  work  of  God,  there  is  something  in  it 
terrible  to  flesh  and  blood.  We  ask,  bitterly  enough, 
'  Must  there  yet  come  years  and  years  of  education,  and 
we  so  weary  already  ? ' 

Weakness  of  heart,  and  the  desire  which  outflies  the 
labour  necessary  for  the  right  reception  of  the  perfect 
good,  incline  us  to  believe  that  swift  development 
follows  upon  death.  Yet  the  belief  is  contrary  to  all 
that  we  know  here  of  the  manner  of  God's  working. 
If  we  leave  this  world  unfinished,  untrained,  there  seema 
nothing  for  it  but  much  patient  toil  for  us  on  the  part 
of  God,  and  slow  development  on  ours.  And  it  is  an  over- 
whelming thought  to  have  to  go  on  so  long — to  live,  and 
live,  and  live,  and  have  no  rest  from  toil  and  struggle, 
no  sleep  in  the  grave  to  refresh  us.  Infinity !  It  is  a 
dreadful  thought  for  weakness  of  will  to  bear ;  and  it 
comes  upon  us  sometimes  with  a  weight  heavy  as  frost 
upon  the  polar  sea.  Perhaps  the  greatest  trial  we  have 
to  suffer  sometimes  in  the  hours  when  our  nervelessness 
is  upon  us,  is  to  consent  to  bear  the  burden  of  our 
immortality.  I  can  conceive  that  at  cei-tain  times,  and 
to  certain  temperaments,  the  thought  of  annihilation 
might  be  a  real  comfort.  But  the  Christian  world 
cannot  endure  it  long.  Hamlet  plays  with  it,  but 
cannot  keep  it.  Either  the  dread  of  something  after 
death ;  the  chance  of  dreams  in  the  sleep ;  or  the  nobler 
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feeling,  tlie  desire  for  '  more  life  and  fuller/  intervene, 
and  we  accept  our  immortal  life  with  all  its  possible 
suffering  rather  than  cease  to  be. 

There  is  but  one  harbour  of  refuge  from  the  stormy- 
sea  of  these  thoughts.  It  is  belief  in  the  fatherhood  of 
God  as  revealed  by  Christ.  Fatherhood  implies  educa- 
tion, and  we  can  bear  long  years  of  struggle  when  we 
are  simultaneously  conscious  of  development  and  pro- 
duction. It  is  only  unproductive  struggle  which  wears 
out  the  wiU  and  consumes  the  heart,  and  God,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  use  a  homely  metaphor,  never  admits 
crank-labour  into  His  educating  process.  Nothing  is 
wasted  of  all  that  He  imposes  or  will  impose  on  us. 
The  end  is  always  in  view.  Justice  and  love  are 
training  us,  and  all  the  secret  of  freedom  from  the 
torment  of  speculation  on  the  future  lies  in  faith  in 
that  truth.  Again,  Christ  Himself  had  no  uncertainty 
about  the  future.  He  was  going  to  a  Father.  He  is 
astonished  at  His  disciples'  sorrow  for  His  departure, 
*  If  ye  loved  me  ye  would  rejoiccj  because  I  said  I  go  to 
my  Father.'  He  evidently  believed  that  He  had  the 
secret  of  life,  that  He  had  solved  its  mystery,  mystery 
of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the  present.  After  an  exist- 
ence which  penetrated  to  the  very  depths  of  sorrow.  He 
raade  death  into  life,  and  in  our  nature  passed  from 
earth  triumphant  as  a  conqueror. 

If  you  would  answer  the  riddle  of  existence,  get  into 
union  with  the  spirit  of  this  Man.  '  Ascend  in  heart  and 
mind '  with  Him  into  the  higher  life,  and  try  if  that 
will  not  heal  the  pain  of  speculation.  Live  above  the 
world,  above  its  petty  maxims,  above  its  low  desires, 
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above  its  foolish  sneer,  above  its  passion  for  the 
transient,  above  its  selfish  cry  of  '  Make  your  fortune.' 
For  vs^e  shall  never  have  any  real  feeling  of  eternal  life 
till  v^e  have  entered  the  temple  of  self-sacrifice,  never 
any  true  conception  of  ever-growing  perfection  as  long 
as  we  embrace  the  mortal  as  our  only  good,  and  cling 
to  imperfection  as  our  only  hope.  ^And  with  Him 
continually  dwell ! '  Oh  !  to  be  able  to  do  that — to  live 
in  His  love,  to  breathe  the  air  of  His  purity,  to  see  and 
do  the  truth,  to  walk  in  justice,  to  make  mercy  the 
legitimate  child  of  justice,  to  do  nothing  of  ourselves, 
but  all  d,s  we  see  the  Father  do ;  and  to  love  this  life 
in  a  Person  whom  we  see  moving  in  all  around  us,  and 
feel  moving  in  our  own  heart^^this  is  the  blessed  life, 
indeed,  for  then  as  our  deathful  self  is  lost  in  love  of 
God,  so  our  true  being  is  found  in  union  with  the  self- 
giving  Being  of  God. 

It  is  then  that  faith  in  the  life  to  come  fills  the  heart, 
for  the  life  itself  has  already  begun  to  spring.  It  is 
then  that  speculation  never  brings  despondency,  for 
the  spirit  replies  with  conviction  to  the  intellect.  It  is 
then  that  we  can  approach  the  exquisite  dawnlight  in 
which  S.  Paul  and  S.  John  lived,  and,  as  our  tempera- 
ments urge  us,  say  with  the  aged  saint,  '  We  know  we 
shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,'  or 
with  the  aged  warrior,  '  It  is  a  faithful  saying,  for  if 
we  be  dead  with  Him,  we  shall  also  live  with  Him  5  if 
we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him.' 
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[November  1, 1868.] 

THE  FESTIVAL    OF  ALL   SAINTS. 

Revelation  vii.  9. 

This  is  tlie  festival  of  All  Saints.  Its  origin  in  the  West- 
em  Chnreh  is  curious,  partly  as  showing  the  way  in 
which  Pagan  conceptions  were  taken  up  into  Christianity, 
and  pa,rtly  as  proving  that  so  late  as  the  seventh  century 
the  Eomish  See  was  still  transforming  the  remnants  of 
Paganism  into  Christian  forms.  It  was  in  the  year 
608,  when  Boniface  IV.  became  Pope,  that  he  begged  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  Phocas,  the  gift  of  the  Pantheon. 
Having  received  it,  he  dedicated  it  to  Mary  and  all  the 
martyrs.  The  dedication  suggested  the  festival,  and  ever 
since,  on  November  1,  the  day  on  which  it  is  said  that 
the  Pantheon  was  separated  to  Christianity,  this  fes^ 
tival  has  been  observed  in  the  Western  Churches* 

But  though  at  the  moment,  it  was  suggested  by  the 
idea  of  the  Pantheon  and  its  consecration,  similar  feast 
days  existed  already  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church. 
It  was  in  the  same  century  that  the  imagination  of 
men  being  greatly  stirred  by  an  outburst  of  interest 
in  the  Apocalypse,  visions  of  the  archangel  Michael  were 
continually  seen  by  excited  religious  persons.  Such  a 
vision  was  seen  at  a  particular  church  in  Eome,  and  with 
the  dedication  of  this  church  the  feast  of  S.  Michael 
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and  all  Angels  is  connected.  Tlie  origin  of  a  feast  may- 
be ignoble,  but  the  idea  connected  with  it  may  be  noble, 
and  the  idea  of  this  feast  is  of  such  a  character.  It 
celebrates  the  existence  of  the  Church  triumphant ;  it  is 
the  memorial  bond  which  unites  in  a  common  interest 
and  a  common  work — the  conquest  of  evil — the  angelic 
host  of  heaven  and  the  human  host  of  Christian  war^ 
riors  upon  earth. 

The  festival* of  All  Saints  is  related  in  conception  to, 
yet  distinct  from,  the  festival  of  All  Angels.  For  while 
the  latter  speaks  of  angelic  victory,  the  former  speaks 
only  of  human  victory,  over  evil.  In  the  Greek  Church, 
in  which  it  was  first  introduced,  it  was  celebrated  as  an 
octave  to  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  representing  the  idea 
that  the  collective  force  of  all  the  saints  against  the  evil 
of  the  world  was  due  to  the  entrance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
into  human  nature.  In  the  Western  Church  the  same 
thought  was  embodied,  but  the  meaning  seems  to  have 
taken  a  more  objective  form.  It  was  considered  to  be 
the  feast  of  the  glorification  of  human  nature  by  Christ. 

Now  what  is  it  which  glorifies  human  nature  ?  It  is 
expressed  in  the  name  of  this  festival.    It  is  saintliness. 

There  are  many  things  which  gild  the  career  of 
men  and  glorify  their  name.  There  is  the  glory  which 
comes  of  daring  courage  or  of  calm  endurance,  such 
glory  as  fell  to  the  French  who  charged,  and  to  the 
English  who  stood  still,  upon  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
There  is  the  glory  of  intellectual  power,  such  glory  as 
has  given  to  the  philosopher  empire  over  the  growth  of 
human  thought,  to  the  scientific  man  empire  over  the^ 
world  of  nature.    There  is  the  glory  of  the  imagination, 
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sucli  glory  as  rests  on  the  memory  of  the  artists  who, 
penetrating  to  the  heart  of  things,  have  revealed,  not 
without  a, due  reserve,  the  spiritual  world  which  hides 
beneath  the  visible  its  own  mysterious  beauty.  There 
is  the  glory  of  sympathy  with  humanity,  such  glory  as 
falls  upon  those  poets  who,  by  expressing  not  only  what 
is  common  to  all  men,  but  also  that  which  is  subtle  and 
exquisite  in  particular  men,  have  made  life  a  hundred- 
fold more  interesting  by  their  creation  (5f  a  new  world 
of  men ;  who  have  in  all  ages  made  men  known  to  them- 
selves, and  given  them,  in  so  doing,  aspiration  and  con- 
solation ;  who  have  presented  to  the  race  the  noble  ideals 
which  have  exalted  it. 

But  the  greatest  and  the  highest  glory,  the  glory 
which  is  not  confined  to  a  few,  but  in  the  power  of  all,  is 
the  glory  of  holiness.  There  are  many  associations  into 
which  to  enter  was  fame — companies  of  warriors,  socie- 
ties of  science,  bands  of  poets,  circles  of  statesmen,  or- 
ders of  honour — but  the  most  ancient,  the  most  memo- 
rable, and  the  most  continuous — continuous  even  for 
ever  and  ever — is  the  order  of  All  the  Saints. 

For  it  is  not  only  an  earthly  society;  it  does  not 
belong  to  one  nation  alone ;  it  does  not  seek  its  mem- 
bers only  out  of  one  age  of  history.  It  began  with 
the  beginning  of  the  race.  It  has  drawn  its  members 
out  of  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue.  It  is 
existent  in  the  wojld  beyond  the  grave. 

And  being  thus  partly  of  heaven  and  partly  of  earth, 
it  is  divided  into  two  parts  with  relation  to  its  distin- 
guishing glory^^holiness^  For  those  who  belong  to  it 
in  heaven  have   attained    to   saintliness;    those   who 
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belong  to  it  on  earth  are  still  contending  towards 
saintliness.  Their  end  is  then  the  same,  and  in  this 
unity  of  end,  the  company  above  and  the  company 
below  are  bound  together  into  one.  Theirs  also  is 
one  Master,  and  they  both  live — the  one  in  satisfied  at- 
tainment, the  other  in  aspiring  effort— by  love  of  His 
character  and  faith  in  His  presence.  Thus,  though 
divided  in  degree  and  place,  they  are  one  in  spirit. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  this  idea — an  innumerable 
multitude  of  diverse  human  spirits,  of  whom  part  are 
living  in  perfect  glory  of  holiness  in  heaven,  and  part 
in  imperfect  glory  of  holiness  on  earth,  bound  together 
into  one  united  polity  by  common  love,  common  wor- 
ship, and  common  dependence  on  the  power  of  one 
King.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  sufficiently  magnificent  con- 
ception. But  th^re  is  a  further  development  of  it.  What 
is  the  constant,  ceaseless  work  of  this  society  ?  It  is 
the  overthrow  of  evil. 

Is  that  work  ever  to  cease  ?  ''Yes,'  answer  some ;  4t 
will  cease  when  all  the  redeemed  are  gathered  in,  when 
the  number  of  the  elect  is  complete.'  And  where  are 
the  rest,  we  ask,  the  millions  who  have  not  reached  your 
elect  standard  ?  '  They  are  in  hell  for  ever '  is  the  repl}^, 
'  deepening  in  evil:  baffled  revenge  and  hate,  consuming 
and  ruinous  despair,  growing  darker  and  fiercer  against 
God  the  good,  from  day  to  day  of  everlasting  punishment.' 

Is  that  the  cessation  of  God's  work?  Is  that  the 
result  of  the  magnificent  work  of  Christ  ?  Is  that  the 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of  the  organisation  of 
the  great  society  of  the  Church  of  Christ?  Is  that  the 
end  of  the  war  against  evil  ?     Then  I  can  only  say  that 
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it  seems  no  triumpli  at  all  to  me,  but  ignominious  de- 
feat. Then  good  is  not  omnipotent,  for  it  is  impotent 
to  root  out  evil.  Then  love  is  not  lord  of  all,  for  it  can- 
not conquer  hatred.  Then,  indeed,  we  are  not  Christians 
who  believe  in  perfect  Good,  but  Manichseans,  who  be- 
lieve in  two  rulers  who  divide  between  them  a  universe 
in  which  the  evil  ruler  is  with  difficulty  kept  down 
by  the  power  of  the  good  ruler. 

Where  is  the  life,  the  happiness,  the  impulse  in  such 
a  dreadful  faith  ?  What  comfort  is  it  to  me  that  I  am 
saved  if  half  the  world  is  lost  ?  What  blessedness  have 
I  in  heaven  if  my  brethren  are  for  ever  doomed  to  hell? 
It  is  no  heaven  to  me.  I  have  no  union  of  spirit  with 
its  God.  I  feel  as  the  old  Frank  warrior  felt  when  he 
came  to  baptism.  *  Where  are  my  ancestors ? '  'In 
hell  for  ever,'  said  the  priest.  '  Then  I  prefer  to  join 
them.'  His  answer  has  been  recorded  as  an  impiety ; 
but  for  all  that,  men  have  sympathised  with  it  and  felt, 
as  we  feel  now,  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  more  in 
the  rude  soldier  than  in  the  priest  who  stood  beside  him. 
For  what  did  he  say  more  than  S.  Paul  ? — *  I  could  wish 
that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ,  for  my  brethren, 
my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.' 

Others  answer.  The  battle  against  evil  will  cease  when 
all  the  redeemed  are  gathered  in  and  all  the  wicked 
annihilated.  God  wiD.  not  punish  evil  men  for  ever^  He 
will  destroy  them.  Thousands  of  souls  which  have  not 
reached  the  end  of  their  existence  shall  be  utterly  blotted 
out,  and  God  and  good  be  all  in  all.  They  point  to  the 
analogy  of  nature,  that  out  of  fifty  seeds  it  scarcely 
brings  one  to  bear.     But  they  forget  that  for  the  use  of 
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an  analogy  there  must  be  some  resemblance  of  rela- 
tions between  the  things  compared;  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  real  analogy  there  is  between  a  seed 
and  a  soul.  They  forget  also  the  torture  to  a  human  soul 
which  comes  with  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of  anni- 
hilation. They  forget  the  ineradicable  sense  of  immor- 
tality, of  continued  individuality,  which  clings  to  the 
heart  of  the  basest  and  wickedest  of  the  race.  There  is 
that  within  us  — and  it  is  one  of  those  intuitions  which, 
though  they  prove  little,  no  wise  man  thinks  meaning- 
less if  he  believes  in  a  God  who  has  given  ideas  to  the 
soul — there  is  that  within  us  which  prefers  even  the 
thought  of  torture  to  that  of  cessation  of  being.  They 
forget  that  God  is  dishonoured  when  He  confesses  Him- 
self incapable  of  redeeming  the  souls  of  men  whose 
Father  He  has  proclaimed  Himself  to  be.  In  assuming 
fatherhood.  He  has  assumed  the  duties  of  a  father ;  and 
to  destroy  children  because  He  can  do  nothing  with 
them ;  to  give  up  hope  for  them,  is  an  idea  I  cannot  con- 
nect with  the  Almighty  Being  who  revealed  Himself  in 
Jesus  Christ.  If  one  soul  perishes  for  ever,  it  is  failure 
— evil  has  won  the  day. 

This  is  not  the  true  view  of  the  cessation  of  evil. 
This  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  festival  of  All  Saints 
shall  finally  be  kept. 

The  war  against  evil  which  the  Head  of  the  Church 
and  all  the  army  of  the  saints  are  waging  now  will 
end,  not  when  the  victims  of  evil  are  damned  or  de- 
stroyed, but  when  the  evil  itself  in  them  is  consumed. 
In  every  soul  of  man,  by  the  giving  of  joy  or  the  giving 
of  suffering,  by  a  thousand  means,  each  fitted  to  a 
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thousand  characters,  God  will  do  His  conqnering  work. 
Those  who  have  already  won  the  crown  of  saintliness 
are  fellow-labonrers  with  Him  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tive warfare.  The  power  and  the  life  of  Christ  are  not 
only  powerful  and  living  upon  earth — He  is  redeeming 
all  in  the  other  world.     He  continues  to  redeem. 

For  what  has  God  done?  He  has  conceived  of  the 
race  as  of  one  man,  and  He  has  incarnated  thab  idea  in 
Jesus  Christ,  the  sinless  image  of  humanity.  That  sin- 
less image  He  will  fulfil  in  the  race  whom  the  Saviour 
represented.  All  humanity  shall  be  saintly,  shall  be 
Christ's,  shall  be  God's,  for  Christ  is  God's.  Then  shall 
war  be  finished ;  then  shall  goodness  be  known  to  be 
that  which  it  is  always,  triumphant;  then  shall  man 
know  that  his  experience  of  evil  was  but  a  shadow  cast 
by  goodness  in  the  imperfect  mirror  of  humanity  ;  then 
a  willing  host  shall  bow  the  knee  to  God  and  thank  Him 
for  the  suffering  and  the  wrong  which  led  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  life  of  self-surrender;  then  the 
holy  Catholic  Church,  the  Communion  of  saints,  shall 
be  perfect ;  then  this  festival  of  All  Saints  shall  be  kept 
by  all  the  spirits  who  have  ever  taken  life  from  the  life 
of  the  heavenly  Father. 

This  is  the  loftiest  idea  we  can  form  of  the  comple- 
tion of  that  everlasting  society,  the  Church  of  Christ. 

And  now,  having  gained  these  conceptions  of  this 
grand  society  existing  since  the  world  began,  destined 
to  exist  for  ever,  existing  partly  in  peaceful  work  in 
heaven,  partly  in  warfare  and  pain  on  earth  ;  of  which 
some  on  earth  are  members  now  in  fact,  of  which  all  on 
earth  are  members  now  by  right,  of  which  all  shall 
•  finally  be  saintly  members ;  which  possesses  as  its  head 
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and  spirit  the  all-complete  and  holy  humanity  of  Christ ; 
we  possess  an  idea  to  place  opposite  to  that  of  the 
French  philosopher,  an  idea  which  contains  all  the  good 
which  his  contains,  and  which  if  I  leave  aside  a  hun- 
dred other  tendernesses  and  beauties  and  humanities, 
in  which  his  conception  is  deficient,  speaks  not  as 
his  does,  only  to  the  philosopher,  but  in  comfort  and 
ennobling  thought  to  the  poorest  and  the  most  ignorant, 
and  passes  on — not  to  say  aB  he  does  that  all  the  souls 
of  men  perish  like  the  leaves  which  have  fallen  from 
the  trees  this  year,  and  have  no  comfort  save  the  com- 
fort of  the  leaves,  that  they  form  the  soil  for  future 
forests — but"  to  say  that  none  are  lost,  that  all  are 
gained,  that  all  are  developed,  that  not  one  subtle  shred 
of  character  exists  in  any  man  which  does  not  reach 
its  end  and  have  its  use  in  the  universe  ;  that  the  ideal 
man  is  indeed  no  dream,  but  fulfilled  in  a  nobler  manner 
than  the  philosopher  living  apart  from  comTnon  life 
was  capable  of  conceiving ;  falfilled  in  the  accomplished 
perfection  of  the  whole  race,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
individual  of  the  race.  *  For  we  shall  all  come,  in  the 
unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  unto  the  perfect  (the  full-grown)  Man.' 

He  who  has  grasped  this  overwhelming  thought,  too 
great  for  the  intellect,  not  too  great  for  the  soul,  has 
entered  into  a  new  life.  His  view  of  history  is  changed. 
He  possesses  a  secret  which  resolves  it  into  unity.  His 
view  of  national  relations  takes  a  wider  and  firmer 
basis  than  that  given  by  politicians.  His  view  of  in- 
ferior races  cannot  be  that  too  generally  held.  They 
perish  before  our  encroaching  march,  but,  lost  on  earth, 
their  education  is  continued  in  another  world.    His  view 
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of  his  fellow-men  becomes  large,  generous,  and  tolerant. 
He  cannot  despair  even  of  the  worst  and  vilest.  They 
are  members  of  his  society — evil,  but  being  redeemed. 
Let  him  see  one  spark  of  goodness  in  the  darkness  of 
their  life,  and  he  cries,  *■  Ah !  there  is  God.  I  see  the  spirit 
of  Christ  at  work ;  let  me  show  the  Saviour  who  is  with 
him  to  this  miserable  man.'  And  if  his  efforts  are  in 
vain  he  does  not  despair ;  no,  he  knows  that  God  cannot 
fail ;  he  says  to  himself,  '  I  shall  not  lose  my  brother,  he 
too  will  be  one  of  the  assembly  of  the  saints.'  It  is 
wonderful  how  life  grows  great  in  the  illimitable  atmo- 
sphere and  landscape  of  this  thought ;  how  invigorating 
becomes  the  air  of  action ;  how  deep  our  sympathy  with, 
and  yet  how  easy  is  our  consolation  for,  all  the  misery 
and  horrors  with  which  we  are  encompassed ;  how  time 
and  its  weariness,  and  space  and  its  overwhelmingness 
vanish  away,  and  our  life  is  lived  in  the  eternal  world, 
watching  with  faithful  and  enkindled  eyes  the  mighty 
purposes  of  God  moving  onward  like  a  sunlit  river, 
whose  banks  are  love  and  justice,  to  their  fulfilment 
in  the  assimilation  of  all  spirits  to  Himself. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  grasp  some  of  the  principles  of 
the  life  of  this  great  society,  and  apply  them  to  the 
minor  society  of  the  English  nation.  They  will  give  us, 
especially  at  this  time,  when  the  relations  of  classes  to 
one  another  in  this  country  have  begun  to  slowly  alter 
under  a  new  impulse,  a  few  great  lines  of  feeling  and 
action  by  which  to  direct  our  lives. 

First.  In  the  Church  of  Christ,  each  true  member  is 
an  enthusiast  in  his  work.  His  heart  glows ;  his  tongue 
cannot  be  basely  silent,  though  often  wisely  silent.     He 
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feels  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  within  him.  He 
would  rather  die  than  be  false  to  Christ.  The  thought 
of  the  battle  against  evil  is  never  absent  from  his  soul 
or  from  his  active  life.  He  sees  in  every  business,  in 
every  office  which  he  holds,  in  every  position  he  sus- 
tains— as  master  or  servant,  as  employer  or  workman 
— a  field  in  which  he  may  push  forward,  with  Christ 
as  his  Friend,  the  interest  and  the  progress  of  the 
accumulating  Church  of  Christ. 

Ought  not  that  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  citizen 
towards  the  nation? — enthusiasm,  not  untaught  and 
rude,  but  cultured  by  thought  on  great  questions,  and 
tempered  by  the  experience  of  the  past ;  enthusiasm 
so  chastened  by  truthful  love  of  country,  that  it  can 
never  degrade  the  man  into  a  slave  or  a  hireling  of 
party ;  enthusiasm  which  will  not  permit  the  citizen  to 
do,  himself,  one  thing  unworthy  of  the  honourable  past 
of  England. 

And  this  will  free  us  from  the  political  indifference 
which  still  belongs  to  many  citizens.  We  shall  have 
interest,  not  excitable  and  therefore  fleeting,  but  deep 
and  resolute,  in  all  the  important  questions  which  the 
nation  is  now  prepared  to  solve.  We  shall  have  a  shame 
which  will  make  the  apathy  of  leisure  or  the  retirement 
of  comfort  intolerable ;  we  shall  feel  this  so  deeply  for 
others,  that  it  will  lead  us  to  bring  to  bear  on  those  to 
whom  we  have  given  the  franchise  but  who  have  no 
political  education,  such  a  training  as  will  awake  them 
to  the  same  sense  of  responsibility,  and  stir  in  them 
the  same  cultivated  interest  in  the  country  as,  I  trust, 
we  ourselves  possess. 
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He  who  feels  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
ought  above  all  men  to  be  freed  himself,  and  to  free 
others  from  political  apathy. 

Again.  Both  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  English 
nation  have  a  glorious  past.  The  Christian  and  the 
Englishman  are  both  the  children  of  herbes.  The  free- 
dom of  both,  in  their  several  spheres,  has  been  of  that 
slow  and  dignified  growth,  and  is  of  that  firm,  rooted 
character,  which  creates  the  reverence  that  makes  love 
lasting.  When  the  Christian  is  tempted  to  sin,  when 
the  Englishman  is  tempted  to  injure  his  country,  both 
look  round  on  the  images  of  their  spiritual  ancestors  and 
are  shamed  into  penitence.  '  Seeing,'  we  who  belong 
to  the  communion  of  saints,  *  that  we  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,'  we  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.  And  we  who 
belong  to  the  communion  of  the  great  English  people, 
seeing  we  too  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud 
of  noble  English  witnesses,  by  whom  the  freedom  we 
enjoy  has  been  established,  we  also  ought  to  run  with 
patience  (and  the  more  liberal  we  are,  the  more  we  need 
a  wise  patience)  in  the  path  of  national  duty,  looking 
indeed — and  here  the  analogy  melts  into  coincidence — 
looking  to  the  true  King  of  the  nation,  Christ,  the  Author 
of  just  laws,  the  Life,  the  Completer  of  the  perfect  State. 

Again.  In  the  vast  society  of  which  I  speak  each  man 
lives  for  his  brother,  not  for  himself :  he  is  freed  from 
the  weight  of  personal  interests,  he  is  freed  from  the 
burden  of  local  selfishness,  of  class  selfishness.  He  is 
above  professional  jealousies,  above  caste  prejudices.  For 
rich  and  poor  meet  together  equal  before  God,  peer  and 
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peasant  kneel  at  the  same  table ;  those  who  do  not 
understand  each  other's  lives  and  whose  interests  are 
opposed  or  different,  worship  in  the  same  house  and 
honour  the  same  IMaster  with  a  single  voice.  Men  are 
united  by  common  love  to  Christ. 

I  need  not  apply  the  analogy.  I  only  ask  that  you 
should  recognise  as  Englishmen  the  same  principle. 
Do  not  permit  class  interests,  local  selfishness,  the  clash- 
ing elements  of  labour  and  capital,  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  of  literary  culture  and  middle^class  Philistin- 
ism to  invalidate  union  for  national  welfare,  to  destroy 
that  mutual  tolerance  of  prejudices  and  position  which 
may  enable  you  and  all  to  make  of  England  one  united 
body.  For  as  the  unity  of  the  communion  of  saints  is 
made  by  the  pervading  action  of  one  spirit  of  love  to 
Christ  which  ever  as  it  deepens,  consumes  the  rancour, 
of  sects  and  the  hatred  of  theology ;  so  the  unity  of  the 
English  people  wiU  arise  from  the  growth  of  a  sacred 
love  to  the  idea  of  the  nation,  which  ever  as  it  spreads 
and  deepens  will  destroy,  not  different  opinions  which 
are  necessary,  but  the  malice,  impotence,  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  party  spirit  which  at  once  weakens  and 
divides  the  nation.  Social  selfishness  and  party  enmity 
will  die. 

Finally,  there  is  one  last  lesson  which  the  Christian 
Church  teaches  us.  It  denies  not  only  local  but  also 
national  selfishness.  In  it  all  national  prejudices  are 
broken  down.  S.  Paul,  the  noblest  example  of  the  force 
of  this  principle,  trampled  under  foot  the  Jewish  exclu- 
siveness,  and  became  as  the  subject  of  Christ  the  citizen 
of  the  world.     To  him  there  was  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
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Boman  nor  barbarian,  Christ  was  all  and  in  all.  Hu- 
manity in  tke  Man  Christ  Jesus— that  was  his  nation. 

The  time  has  come  in  this  age  to  carry  out  the  same 
principle  in  the  wide  politics  of  the  world.  The  time 
has  come  to  regulate  our  relations  with  other  nations  by 
the  words — which  I  for  the  moment  make  particular — 
Do  unto  other  nations  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto 
you.  The  time  has  come  when  we  should  begin  the 
attempt  to  sacrifice,  when  it  seems  just,  English  interests 
for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of  the  world.  The  time 
has  come  when  it  seems  almost  ridiculous  to  isolate 
ourselves  and  to  talk  of  ourselves  as  the  noblest  and 
greatest  nation  in  the  world ;  ridiculous  to  ignore  and 
to  oppose  the  influences  of  other  nations  upon  ourselves 
and  on  the  race.  The  time  has  come  when  interna- 
tional self-sacrifice  should  replace  international  selfish- 
ness, and  to  us  there  should  be  neither  Englishman  nor 
Frenchman,  German  nor  American,  but  the  human  race 
above  all. 

Then  will  political  life  be  identical  with  Christian  life, 
and  love  be  all  in  all.  '  But  this  is  Utopia ! '  you  exclaim. 
Yes,  but  what  would  life  be  without  its  ideals  ?  It  is  only 
ideals  which  kindle  continued  action.  What  would  this 
world  be  without  our  natural  optimism  ?  It  would  be 
a  landscape  without  colour,  un cheered  by  the  beauty 
which,  in  creating  hope,  creates  activity.  True,  we  may 
never  here  on  earth  make  the  world  and  the  Church 
coincident,  never  here  celebrate  the  feast  of  All  Saints ; 
yet  it  has  been  the  dream  of  all  national  inspiration,  it  has 
flowed  out  of  the  heart  of  every  people,  that  a  time  will 
come  at  last  when  humanity,  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of 
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universal  cliarity,  shall  make  its  very  variousness  conduce 
to  unity,  when  there  shall  be  many  nations  but  one 
people,  when  the  communion  of  all  men  shall  be  the 
communion  of  saints,  and  God  at  last,  having  taken  all 
humanity  into  Himself,  fulfil,  in  its  last  and  highest 
sense,  the  fact  and  the  promise  of  the  Incarnation.  For 
— the  touch  of  Christ  has  made  the  whole  world  kin. 
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[September  29,  1867.] 
ANGELIC  LIFE  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

Hebrews  i.  7. 

The  feast  of  S.  Michael  and  A.11  Angels,  wMcli  falls  tliis 
year  upon  a  Sunday,  suggests  to  us  tlie  subject  of  an- 
gelic life.  It  is  a  subject  fraught  with  interest.  For 
so  much  eager  speculation  has  clustered  round  it  that 
it  cannot  be  devoid  of  some  attraction  to  intelligent 
men ;  so  much  art  and  poetry  ha^e  adorned  it,  so  much 
religious  life  has  mingled  with  it,  that  men  either  of 
poetic  temperament  or  of  spiritual  minds  can  scarcely 
put  it  aside  with  indifference. 

It  is  true  there  are  many  who  deny  the  existence  of 
any  spiritual  beings  save  God  and  man.  The  wide 
universe  is  to  them  a  solitary  land  without  inhabitants. 
There  is  but  one  oasis  filled  with  living  creatures.  It  is 
the  earth  on  which  we  move ;  and  we  who  have  from  cen- 
tury to  century  crawled  from  birth  to  death,  and  fretted 
out  jQur  little  lives  upon  this  speck  of  star-dust  which 
sparkles  amid  a  million  million  others  upon  the  mighty 
plain  of  infinite  space,  we  are  the  only  living  spirits. 
There  is  something  pitia,ble  in  this  impertinence.  It  is  a 
drop  of  dew  in  the  lonely  cup  of  a  gentian,  which  ima- 
gines itself  to  be  all  the  water  in  the  universe.    It  is  the 
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summer  midge  which  has  never  left  its  forest  pool, 
dreaming  that  it  and  its  companions  are  the  only  living 
creatures  in  earth  or  air. 

There  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  other  beings  than 
ourselves,  but  there  is  also  no  proof  of  the  contrary. 
Apart  from  revelation,  we  can  think  about  the  subject 
as  we  please.  But  it  does  seem  incredible  that  we  alone 
should  represent  in  the  universe  the  image  of  God ;  and 
if  in  one  solitary  star  another  race  of  beings  dwell,  if  we 
concede  the  existence  of  a  single  spirit  other  than  our- 
selves, we  have  allowed  the  principle ;  the  angelic  world 
of  which  the  Bible  speaks  is  possible  to  faith. 

But  we  have  fallen  upon  faithless  times;  and  worse  than 
the  mediseval  who  saw  the  glint  of  the  angel's  wing  in 
the  dazzling  of  the  noonday  cloud,  worse  even  than  the 
Greek  who  peopled  his  woods  with  Deity,  we  see  only  in 
the  cloud  the  storehouse  of  rain  to  ripen  our  corn,  and 
in  the  woods  a  cover  for  our  pheasants.  Those  who  see 
more  have  small  cheerfulness  in  the  sight :  neither  the 
nymphs  nor  the  angels  haunt  the  hills  to  us.  We  do 
not  hear  in  the  cool  of  the  day  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
trees  of  the  garden.  We  gaze  with  sorrow  on  a  world 
inanimate,  and  see  in  it  only  the  reflection  of  our  own 
unquiet  heart.  There  is  scarcely  an  unmixedly  joyous 
description  of  nature  in  our  modern  poets.  There  is 
scarcely  a  picture  of  our  great  landscape  artist  which  is 
not  tinged  with  the  passion  of  sorrow  or  the  passion  of 
death.  We  bring  to  bear  upon  the  world  of  nature, 
not  the  spiritual  eye,  but  a  disintegrating  and  petty 
criticism.  We  do  not  let  feeling  have  its  way,  but  talk 
of  harmonies  of  colour  and  proportion,  and  hunt  after 
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mere  surface-beauty.  We  train  the  eye  and  not  the 
heart,  and  we  become  victims  of  a  sensualism  of  the 
eye,  which  renders  the  imagination  gross,  and  of  an 
insatiability  of  the  eye,  which,  unable  to  rest  and  con- 
template, comprehends  the  soul  of  nothing  which  we 
see.  It  is  our  sick  craving  for  excitement — the  super- 
ficiality of  our  worldly  life  which  we  transfer  to  our 
relation  to  Nature.  What  wonder  if  Nature  refuses 
to  speak  to  us,  and  we  ourselves  are  insensible  to  the 
wisdom,  life,  and  spirit  of  the  universe  ? 

'  The  world  is  too  much  with  us,'  and  God  too 
little.  We  cannot  see  the  life  which  moves  around  us 
through  the  dust  of  the  death  in  which  we  live.  He 
who  dwells  in  the  cabin  of  the  visible  cannot  see  the  in- 
finite world  of  the  invisible  through  the  clay-built  walls. 
Our  life  with  Nature  has  lost  its  beauty,  its  joy,  its 
religion. 

It  was  different  with  the  ancient  Jew,  and  with  the 
Apostles  and  their  followers.  They  lived  in  a  world 
peopled  with  spiritual  beings.  They  believed  in  invi- 
sible assistants,  who  were  doing  God's  pleasure  and 
sympathising  with  His  children.  The  hosts  of  heaven 
moved  in  myriads  in  the  sky.  The  messengers  of  God 
went  to  and  fro  working  His  righteous  will.  The  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy  when  the  creation  leaped  to  light. 
In  every  work  of  nature,  in  the  summer  rain  and  the  win- 
ter frost,  in  the  lifting  of  the  billow  on  the  sea  and  the 
growth  of  the  flower  on  the  plain,  there  were  holy  ones 
concerned  who  sang  the  hymn  of  continued  creation  to  the 
Eternal  Love.  The  very  winds  themselves  were  angels, 
and  the  flaming  fires  ministers  of  God.  It  was  a  happier 
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and  a  grander  world  to  live  in  then  than  now.  We  have 
more  knowledge,  yet  less  joy.  We  have  more  material 
power,  yet  less  noble  souls.  Which  of  our  poets  could  sing 
now,  out  of  a  full  heart,  the  hundred  and  fourth  Psalm  ? 

It  is  too  true  to  be  strange,  and  yet  what  an  insight 
does  it  give  into  the  modem  spirit  that  the  impulse 
of  praise  has  left  us.  Our  religious  utterances  are 
all  prayer.  We  want  something  for  ourselves,  or  for 
others.  We  cannot  get  out  of  ourselves  into  the  bright 
region  of  joy  where  praise  mounts  to  heaven's  gate  like 
the  morning  song  of  the  lark. 

For  this  one  day  at  least  let  us  step  backwards  into 
that  ancient  time,  and  try  to  find  out  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  hints  given  to  us  in  the  Bible  of 
angelic  life  in  connection  with  God  and  with  nature. 
The  principles  will  be  useful,  even  though  we  treat  the 
stories  as  symbolical. 

Take,  first,  the  relation  of  God  to  angelic  life. 

The  first  thing  we  understand  of  the  angels  is  that 
in  distant  eternities  God  created  them.  God  gave  of 
His  own  life  to  others,  and  filled  His  silence  with  liyir  g 
souls.  Here  we  have  the  principle  of  the  social  life  of 
God.  We  are  too  apt  to  picture  Him  as  dwelling  in 
solitary  magnificence,  like  some  Oriental  king,  unap- 
proachable, self-sufficing,  careless  of  the  social  life  so 
dear  to  us,  finding  no  pleasure  in  the  love  and  praise  of 
His  children. 

Long  before  man  arose,  the  creation  of  angels  denies 
this  imagination.  God  did  not  wish  to  live  alone.  He 
gave  Himself  to  others,  and  rejoiced  in  seeing  Himself 
reflected  even   partially  by  others.     He  listened  with 
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pleasure  to  tlie  song  of  joy  whicli  filled  His  universe, 
and  received  and  gave  back  in  ceaseless  reciprocation 
the  offered  love  of  the  spirits  He  had  made. 

And  in  that  thought  all  social  life  on  earth  should  be 
hallowed  by  being  made  like  to  that  of  God ;  we  should 
be  as  gods  and  angels  one  to  another,  interchanging 
ever  love  and  service.  Is  that — I  put  it  to  your  con- 
science— is  that  the  ideal  which  in  society  you  strive 
to  reach  ? 

Again.  The  angelic  creation  reveals  to  us  the  very 
principle  of  God's  proper  life.  He  would  not  have  a 
life  which  began  and  ended  in  Himself.  His  life  was 
life  in  others.  In  giving  of  His  life  He  lived.  That 
autarkia,  that  self-sufficingness,  which  thinkers  have 
bestowed  on  God,  was  not  His  perfect  thought  of 
being.  Life  did  not  consist  of  '  in  Himself  possessing 
His  own  desire.'  His  life  consisted  in  giving  of  Himself 
away,  and  finding  Himself  in  all  things.  I  do  not  say 
God  could  not,  but  He  would  not,  be  alone. 

And  this  is  the  deep  principle  of  all  being.  That 
which  ^s,  is  that  which  gives  itself  away.  That  which 
lives  is  that  which  lives  in  others.  God  would  be  dead 
were  He  to  live  for  Himself  alone,  were  He  to  cease  to 
give ;  and  we  are  dead  when  we  live  only  to  receive, 
when,  folding  the  cloak  of  self  around  us,  we  cease  to 
find  our  being  in  sacrifice  of  self. 

I  pass  on  to  the  relation  of  the  angelic  life  to  God. 

It  is  described  as  a  life  of  exalted  praise.  The 
angels  are  pictured  as  employed  in  ceaseless  adoration. 
In  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  in  reciprocated  song,  they  cry  to 
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one  another,  *  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts.' 
In  the  ears  of  the  seer  of  Patmos  they  fall  before  the 
throne  and  worship,  saying,  'Amen.  Blessing  and  glory, 
and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and  power, 
and  might,  be  unto  our  God,  for  ever  and  ever.'  In  all 
Christian  art  they  have  been  the  embodiment  of  praise. 
In  early  painting,  when  art,  being  less  self-conscious, 
was  therefore  more  religious,  the  whole  background  of 
any  picture  which  represented  God  or  Christ  in  glory, 
is  formed  entirely  of  a  multitude  of  adoring  angels. 
Now,  in  the  Bible  this  life  of  praise  is  represented  as 
bom  of  a  deep  consciousness  of  the  holiness  of  God, 
and  the  child  of  this  consciousness  is  awe,  intense  in 
love  and  veneration.  The  seraphim  worshipped  not 
because  God  was  Almighty,  but  because  He  was  holy, 
holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty;  and  as  they  wor- 
shipped they  covered  their  faces  with  their  wings. 
Further,  as  this  praise  was  excited  by  the  holiness  of 
God,  so  it  was  the  mark  of  the  personal  holiness  of  the 
angels,  for  no  living  spirit  can  fix  itself  in  adoration  of 
the  Holiest  without  becoming  continually  more  like 
Him  whom  it  contemplates  and  loves. 
•  Here,  then,  we  have  a  revelation  of  the  life  of  heaven. 
Holiness  deepening  day  by  day ;  sacred  love  and  awe 
increasing  as  the  revelation  of  holiness  advances,  and 
the  expression  of  these  in  ceaseless  worship,  ceaseless 
praise.  And  the  worship  is  not  admiration  of  God's 
power,  but  love  of  God's  holiness ;  and  the  praise  is  not 
singing  of  psalms  and  music  of  harps — these  are  but 
symbolical — it  is  the  psalm  of  a  life  of  loving  service, 
the  offering  of  a  whole  eternity  of  self-devoted  activity 
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to  God ;  it  is  the  music  of  a  soul  which,  at  harmony  with 
God's  life  of  sacrifice,  is  at  harmony  also  with  the  inner 
soul  of  the  universe. 

The  nearer,  brethren,  that  you  live  to  God  here,  the 
nearer  you  will  approach  the  angelic  life.  Our  state  of 
imperfection  is  characterised  by  prayer,  the  state  of 
perfection  is  characterised  by  praise ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
mark  in  the  history  of  some  of  the  noblest  of  God's 
saints,  how,  as  they  drew  near  the  close  of  life  and 
entered  more  into  communion  with  the  heavenly  exist- 
ence, prayer  seems  to  be  replaced  by  a  sacred  awe,  and 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  holiness  breaks  forth  into  con- 
tinual praise.  I  do  not  say  we  pray  too  much — God 
knows  we  pray  too  little — but  our  aspiration  should  pic- 
ture to  itself,  not  so  much  increased  power  of  petition, 
as  freedom  from  the  necessity  of  petition,  that  oneness 
with  Christ  and  the  Father  which  is  characterised  by 
the  words  of  Christ  Himself,  *  In  that  day  ye  shall  ask 
me  nothing.' 

So  far  for  angelic  life  in  connection  with  God.  We 
pass  on  to  consider,  as  it  is  described  in  the  Bible, 
angelic  life  in  connection  with  nature. 

The  Hebrew  religious  feeling  always  retained  some 
traces  of  its  connection  through  Abraham  with  Chaldsea. 
The  old  pastoral  faith  which  was  born  on  the  wide 
plains  of  the  East,  with  a  magnificent  arch  of  sky 
above,  in  which  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  walked 
cloudless  with  what  seemed  the  stately  step  of  gods, 
was  always  breaking  through  the  pure  monotheism 
which  God  revealed  to  the  patriarchs.  Job  mentions, 
as  a  possible  temptation,  the  desire  to  kiss  his  hand 
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to  the  sHning  sun;  to  adore  the  moon  walking  in 
her  brightness.  Warnings  loud  and  deep  against 
the  star-worship  pervade  the  Old  Testament.  But 
though  the  old  worship  was  denounced  in  the  reve- 
lation to  the  Hebrews,  yet  part  of  the  idea  of  it  re- 
mained in  another  form.  The  host  of  heaven  were  all 
but  identified  with  the  angels.  The  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 
The  fallen  angel  is  called  the  day-star.  God  is  said  to 
call  the  host  of  heaven  (an  indiscriminate  name  for 
stars  and  angels)  by  their  names,  and  to  lead  them 
forth  by  numbered  phalanxes.  In  His  sight  the  stars, 
considered  as  ruled  by  the  angels,  are  not  pure.  And 
not  only  the  ordering  of  the  stars,  but  all  manifesta- 
tions of  the  forces  of  nature  were,  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews,  directed  by  the  angels. 

Certain  masters  in  science  will  smile  at  all  this,  and 
ask  if  that  be  philosophy  ?  and  I  answer.  No,  not  philo- 
sophy, but  something  higher — poetry ;  and  as  such,  not 
disclosing  the  relations  of  phenomena,  but  revealing, 
through  symbolic  phrase,  a  principle.  It  matters  very 
little  whether  the  angels  be  the  directing  powers  of  the 
elements  and  their  combinations  or  not;  but  it  does 
make  much  matter  to  us  as  spiritual  beings  with  what 
eyes  we  look  upon  the  universe — as  a  living  whole 
informed  and  supported  by  a  living  will,  or  as  dead 
'matter  drifting  on  in  obedience  to  dead  laws.  The 
latter  view  leaves  us  lonelier  and  sadder  even  than  I 
have  described  our  state  at  the  beginning  of  this 
sermon,  for  it  leaves  us  hopeless.  The  former  makes 
arise  before  us  dim  possibilities  of  something  wonder- 
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fully  glorious  beneath,  the  mystery  of  nature.  If  it 
leaves  us  sorrowful,  yet  at  least  we  do  not  sorrow  as 
men  without  a  hope.  If  the  whdle  creation  groan eth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together,  it  is  not  to  do  so  for 
ever;  it  is  waiting  for  our  redemption.  Nay,  it  is 
redeemed,  or  rather,  it  never  needed  redemption.  It 
is  only  when  we  come  into  contact  with  it  that  it 
groans  and  travails ;  it  is  only  to  us  that  it  is  fallen ; 
it  is  only  to  us  that  it  awaits  redemption.  It  is  only 
to  our  weak  and  purblind  vision  that  its  struggles  seem 
to  be  struggles,  and  its  pain  pain.  Were  we  at  one 
with  the  spiritual  universe  of  which  it  is  to  us  the 
witness  and  the  form,  we  should  see  its  struggle  as  the 
easy  grandeur  of  endeavour,  and  its  agony  as  the 
ecstasy  of  love.  Beneath  the  poetry  of  these  descrip- 
tions of  angelic  life  in  connection  with  nature,  lies  the 
principle  that  the  living  and  the  spiritual  underlie 
the  dead  and  sensuous  things  which  only  appear  to  be. 
The  mechanical  universe  which  we  behold  with  the 
eye  of  sense  is  not  the  actual  universe— the  actual 
universe  is  a  spiritual  life,  in  which  we  ought  to  live, 
and  in  union  with  which  consists  our  only  actual 
being. 

But  in  the  laws  and  processes  of  the  apparent  world 
we  can  discern  at  times  the  principles  of  the  actual 
world  it  represents.  We  behold  in  the  equivalence  of 
that  which  we  call  force,  not  the  dreadful  circle  of 
necessity  always  returning  on  itself,  but  the  image  of 
the  perfect  order  in  which  God's  living  will  expresses 
itself,  and  the  real  outward  form  of  the  unchanging 
identity  of  His  life  of  love.     This  one  living  force  of 
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Love,  giving  of  itself  to  all  things,  is  conditioned  into 
different  powers  in  the  different  forms  of  spiritual  life  ; 
and  stores  itself  up  now  in  the  strife,  and  self-con- 
trol, in  the  pain  and  passion,  in  the  failure  and  the 
loss,  in  the  shattered  effort  and  the  unaccomplislied 
aspiration,  which  are  the  forms  it  takes  in  union  with 
our  weakness  and  our  death. 

Under  these  forms  we  see  in  man  the  potential  force 
of  God,  which,  when  we  are  redeemed  from  death,  shall 
be  liberated  as  ecstasy,  joy,  righteousness,  self-rule, 
self-sacrifice,  and  perfect  peace. 

These  are  the  actual  things  which  exist  within  the 
envelope  of  our  weakness  and  death.  They  are  also 
the  actual  things  which  exist  in  nature,  and  are  nature  ; 
but  we  see  them  only  through  the  glass  of  our  defective 
being,  and  we  see  them  all  awry.  The  involuntary 
sacrifice  of  nature,  for  instance,  suggests  to  us  sorrow. 
It  is  in  reality  the  joy  of  the  world.  The  death  of  things 
gives  us  a  sense  of  acute  pain.  It  is  in  reality  the  ex- 
pression of  the  world's  intensest  life.  The  true  world 
is  not  the  world  which  science  investigates,  nor  the 
world  which  we  see.  But  in  discovering  the  principles 
of  the  phenomenal  world,  science  points  unconsciously 
to  the  related  principles  of  the  actual  world,  and  in  the 
way  in  which  nature  suggests  to  us  pain  and  death  and 
failure,  we  learn  at  last  to  find  the  truth  that  the  pain 
and  death  and  failure  are  in  us,  and  that  these  things  are 
in  nature  itself,  joy  and  life  and  success.  So  do  we  grasp 
the  truth  of  these  old  Hebrew  sayings  of  the  angels — 
that  nature  in  essence,  or  rather,  in  that  actual  world 
of  which  it  is  the  witness,  is  not  inanimate,  but  living. 
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Then  the  universe  becomes  clothed  in  a  more  glorious 
form.  '  The  dead  heavy  mass  which  did  but  block  up 
space  is  vanished,  and  in  its  place  there  flows  forward, 
with  the  music  of  eternal  waters,  a  stream  of  life  and 
power  and  action '  which  issues  from  the  source  of  all 
life — the  living  will  of  God.  Then  it  happens  that  to 
us  the  whole  course  of  nature,  and  each  separate  thing 
within  it,  give  up  to  us  the  secrets  thej  half  conceal 
and  half  express.  They  speak  not  to  intellect  only  or  to 
feeling  only,  but  to  the  entirety  of  our  being.  It  is  not, 
then,  true  to  say  that  we  receive  but  what  we  give,  and 
that  in  our  life  alone  doth  nature  live.  That  locks  us  up 
again  in  our  self,  and  makes  the  universe  dead  again.  We 
rise,  on  the  contrary,  out  of  our  dead  self,  and  mingle,  a 
living  spirit,  with  the  living  spiritual  universe;  and  then, 
entering  that  region  of  pure  insight  at  the  gate  of  which 
science  scorns  to  knock,  and  would  knock  in  vain  unless 
hand  in  hand  with  faith,  we  see  in  all  the  things  which 
do  appear  the  actual  things  of  which  they  are  the  form. 
The  winds  do  then  indeed  become  His  messengers,  and 
the  devouring  flame  His  minister.  The  sun  and  stars 
and  quiet  sky  have  a  wondrous  story  of  solemn  order 
and  righteousness  for  our  heart.  The  trees  whisper 
and  the  lake  murmurs  at  their  feet  the "  same  secret  of 
eternal  life.  There  is  in  river,  cloud,  and  mountain,  in 
wood  and  plain  and  light,  blending  in  their  harmonies 
of  colour  and  of  form  to  create  the  landscape,  a  music 
so  mystic  and  so  sweet  that,  though  the  ear  can  never 
hear  its  song,  the  spirit  thrills  beneath  its  beauty.  It 
is  the  inner  universe,  with  its  ten  thousand  voices, 
praising  God.    In  all  the  seeming  sorrow  and  passion  and 
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tension  of  the  world  we  see  death  as  birth,  the  struggle 
of  life  with  itself  to  assume  a  more  glorious  form ;  and 
asking  ourselves  what  all  this  means  to  us,  of  what 
glorious  work  of  God  it  is  the  witness,  of  what  glorious 
hope  it  is  the  guarantee,  we  find  for  answer,  that  it  is  the 
love  of  God  working  out  the  redemption  of  the  world  ; 
that  the  seeming  death  is  life,  the  seeming  pain  joy,  the 
seeming  loss  gain ;  that  life  given  is  life  realised,  that 
life  in  others  is  alone  true  being.  All  God's  living 
spirits  are  doing  within  the  sphere  of  His  life  a  portion 
of  this  redeeming  work.  The  angels  do  it  perchance  as 
He  performs  it,  finding  a  perfect  joy  in  sacrifice ;  we  are 
doing  it  in  agony,  finding  every  sacrifice  a  pain,  and 
yet  learning  through  the  very  pain  to  realise  the  sacrifice 
^s  joy  ;  giving  up  our  life  with  strong  crying  and  with 
tears,  but  strangely  discovering  that  we  have  been  led 
into  life  :  till  at  last  the  secret  smites  upon  our  heart  in 
an  ineffable  light  which  transfigures  all  our  being,  and 
looking  up  to  where,  upon  the  cross  of  Calvary,  all 
humanity  was  sacrificed  and  all  life  given  away  in 
infinite  love  that  the  life  of  the  world  might  be,  we 
know  at  last  in  Him  the  mystery  of  the  universe.  We 
see  the  very  Life  itself  in  the  love  which,  in  giving  His 
Son,  gave  Himself.  We  see  in  the  entire  sacrifice  of  the 
Son,  not  only  the  life  of  God,  but  that  life  as  redeeming 
power ;  and  in  broken-hearted  humility  and  joy  we  fall 
before  His  cross  and  pray.  Lord  God,  my  Saviour,  take 
me  up  into  Thy  life ;  let  me  die  with  Thee  into  true 
being,  let  me  feel  the  ecstasy  of  sacrifice,  the  rapture  of 
life  in  others.     Make  my  pain  and  sorrow  part  of  Thy 
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redemptive  work,  till,  love  having  its  perfect  work  in 
me,  I  dwell  in  God  and  God  in  me. 

Then  will  praise  be  perfect,  for  in  us  love  will  be 
perfect;  our  voices,  our  unconscious  aspiration,  our 
whole  life  shall  go  forth  in  song  to  God  as  the  river 
goes  forth  to  seek  the  ocean.  The  perfect  life  wiU  be 
perfect  joy. 

In  all  Christian  ages  there  has  been  one  symbol  of 
this,  in  all  ages  in  one  way  the  human  heart  has 
expressed  its  joy  and  worship — in  the  harmonies  of 
music  and  the  sweetness  of  song.  So  deep  is  this 
feeling  of  the  union  of  music  and  adoration,  that  in  all 
the  growth  of  natural  things  on  earth,  in  the  rising  of 
the  tree,  the  expanding  of  the  flower,  the  swelling  of 
the  stream,  and  the  beat  of  the  ocean  on  its  shores,  men 
have  seemed  to  hear  the  notes  of  a  perfect  music 
unfolding  to  a  noble  end. 

The  host  of  heaven  was  thought,  not  only  by  Jewish 
poets  but  by  Grecian  sages,  to  march  to  a  music  too 
grand  to  be  audible  to  us,  and  the  belief  of  the  mediaeval 
was  embodied  in  these  words  : — 

There's  not  the  sina,llest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins. 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 
But  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

The  expression,  then,  of  the  angelic  life  is  fitly  said 
to  be  music.  Therefore  let  music  be  ever  honoured,  ever 
chaste.  Let  those  motions  of  the  sense  which  it  awakes 
unite  themselves  to  the  deepest  passion  of  humanity — 
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the  passion  to  be  at  one  with  Q-od— and  bear  us  upward 
into  union  with  the  mighty  oratorio  which  all  the 
universe  sings,  in  the  action  and  joy  of  sacrifice,  to 
the  ear  of  Eternal  Love.* 


*  The  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  latter  half  of  this  sermon  I  have 
derived  from  a  b©ok  which  has  been  of  gteat  Value  to  me,  lAfe  in  Nature, 
by  James  Hinton.  As  I  am  honoured  by  his  friendship,  he  will  not  be 
displeased  with  this  acknowledgment. 
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[October  6,  1867.] 

ANGELIC  LIFE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  MAN. 

Hebrews  i.  14. 

In  speaking  last  Sunday  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  accounts  given  in  the  Bible  of  angelic  life,  we  con- 
sidered it  in  connection  with  God  and  in  connection 
with  nature.  It  remains  to  consider  angelic  life  in 
connection  with  man. 

Now  there  are  many  recorded  appearances  of  angels 
in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  time  of  Abraham 
onwards ;  some  in  visions,  and  others  apparently  inter- 
vening in  the  midst  of  daily  life,  such  as  the  angels 
who  came  to  visit  Lot  and  Abraham.  Those  appear- 
ances which  came  to  men  in  sleep  we  may  put  aside  as 
presenting  no  difficulty.  Persons  brought  up  in  the  be- 
lief in  angels  will  see  angels  in  dreams  and  hear  them 
speak.  Only  observe,  that  in  saying  this  we  do  not  deny 
the  reality  of  the  vision,  nor  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes 
a  direct  communication  of  God  to  the  soul — the  very 
usage  of  the  word  vision  implying  the  unconscious 
belief  of  men  that  the  soul  sees  sometimes  in  sleep  or  in 
trance  into  things  pertaining  to  the  soul,  more  clearly 
than  it  could  see  in  the  waking  hours  of  the  man.  We 
only  deny  that  the  form  of  the  vision — a  being  with 
wings,  for  example — necessarily  answers  to  any  reality 
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in  the  actual  world.  The  existence  of  other  spiritual 
beings  than  ourselves  seems  to  me  undeniable,  but  the 
appearance  which  any  of  those  spiritual  beings  have 
taken,  or  may  take,  to  a  man  in  vision  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  ideas  in  which  he  has  been  educated. 
For  example,  a  dying  man  sees  a  crowd  of  adoring 
angels  round  his  bed,  and  hears  the  music  of  harps.  In 
that  vision,  which  has  again  and  again  occurred  in  this 
century,  and  which  is  just  as  real  as  the  vision  of  Jacob 
on  the  hill,  the  thing  which  is  actual  is,  that  God  is 
speaking  in  comfort  to  His  servant's  soul ;  but  the  form 
which  God's  communication  takes  is  entirely  conditioned 
by  the  paintings  which  the  man  has  seen,  and  by  the 
reading  of  the  Apocalypse.  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  Bible  itself.  It  is  not  till  after  the  Israelites  had 
seen  the  winged  gods  and  animals  of  Egypt  that  the 
angels  are  represented  as  winged  creatures.  In  the 
more  archaic  parts  of  Genesis  the  angel  is  never  winged, 
but  appears  always  in  the  form  of  a  man.  Therefore  we 
come  to  this  conclusion  respecting  the  angelic  visions 
recorded  in  the  Bible — that  the  actual  thing  in  them  is 
that  God  speaks  to  men  in  visions,  and  that  the  merely 
phenomenal  thing  in  them  is  the  form  in  which  the 
vision  comes. 

But  we  have  to  account  for  the  other  angelic  appear- 
ances, those  in  which  angels  in  the  form  of  men  came 
openly  into  the  midst  of  waking  life,  talked,  for  example, 
and  ate  with  Abraham,  and  drove  Lot  out  of  Sodom. 
What  shall  we  say  of  these?  Why,  that  they  are 
poetical  or  mjrfchical  representations  of  some  real 
occurrence,  or  of  some  spiritual  truth.     We  find  these 
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stories  always  in  tlie  shadowy  land  of  early  history.  As 
the  world  grows  older,  and  we  learn  to  discredit  our 
senses  more  and  more  as  giving  us  actual  truth,  these 
stories  pass  out  of  credit,  so  far  as  they  claim  an  out- 
ward reality.  Angelic  beings  do  not  appear  now  to  our 
eyes,  and  yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  God  speaks  to  us  now 
as  much  as  He  did  to  Abraham,  and  saves  men  now 
from  ruin  as  He  saved  Lot.  And  the  Bible  itself  con- 
firms this  view.  As  we  pass  on  from  the  early  history 
of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  later,  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  angels  is  succeeded  by  the  visionary  appearance 
of  angels,  the  conversation  at  the  tent-door  by  the 
visions  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel*  It  is  the  tendency  of 
men  in  early  times,  when  feeling  is  master  of  intellect,  to 
represent  spiritual  impressions  as  sensuous  impressions ; 
indeed  they/eeZ  so  strongly  that  they  see,  and  it  is  with- 
out the  slightest  want  of  truth  that  a  patriarch  would 
say  that  he  heard  God's  voice  speaking  to  him  when  in 
fact  he  had  only  received  a  vivid  spiritual  impres- 
sion. The  whole  account  of  Abraham's  intercession 
with  the  Lord  is  probably  a  poetic  account  of  a  real 
spiritual  struggle  in  Abraham's  soul,  the  embodiment 
in  words  of  the  questions  and  replies  of  a  passionate 
prayer. 

The  first  principle,  then,  contained  in  the  stories  is 
that  God  speaks  directly  to  man. 

We  look  upon  these  stories  as  isolated  and  prseter- 
natural.  In  this  way  we  take  all  the  comfort  and 
reality  out  of  the  Bible.  That  book  does  not  relate 
what  God  did  once  for  men,  but  what  God  is  always 
doing.     Cling  to  the  objective  reality  of  these  angelic 
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appearances,  and  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  they  do  not 
occur  now,  and,  in  consequence,  that  God  is  farther  from 
us  than  He  was  from  Abraham ;  and  the  story,  instead 
of  giving  us  consolation,  administers  to  us  hopelessness. 
Cling  to  the  uniqueness  of  these  appearances,  and  what 
interest  have  they  for  us  ?  What  do  we  then  care,  why 
should  we  care,  for  what  happened  to  Abraham  when 
he  was  in  doubt,  or  to  Jacob  when  he  left  his  tent  ? 
Unless  we  feel  that  these  things  can  come  home  to  us 
and  occur  to  us  in  the  nineteenth  century,  they  have  no 
more  meaning  to  us  than  a  fairy  tale. 

But  putting  aside  the  phenomenal  in  the  stories  as 
either  mythical  or  seen  in  vision,  and  their  form  as  con- 
ditioned by  the  beliefs  of  the  time  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  coming  to  the  real  truth  beneath  them,  we 
claim  them  as  representing  in  particular  instances  that 
which  God  is  always  doing.  All  these  examples  are 
of  universal  interpretation.  If  God  spoke  to  Abraham, 
then,  when  he  was  in  doubt,  and  vindicated  His  justice 
to  His  servant,  He  speaks  to  us  now  when  the  same 
terrible  thought  shakes  us  to  our  centre,  that  after  all, 
perhaps,  there  is  no  eternal  Right.  We  have  but  to  go 
forth  humbly  into  the  evening  solitude  to  confer  with 
Him,  and  the  answer  comes  we  know  not  how.  A 
voice  speaks  in  our  inmost  soul.  It  is  He  who  spoke  to 
Abraham. 

If  God  wrestled  with  Jacob  till  the  dawn,  at  that  dread 
crisis  of  his  life  when  the  old  worldly  crust  of  fourteen 
years  broke  up,  and  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  a 
human  soul  were  unsealed  that  a  new  world  of  being 
might  be  made  in  him ;    He  wrestles   with    us  now, 

I  T 
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wlien  our  life  comes  to  its  Jabbok  in  tlie  midniglit,  and 
tbe  path  divides  to  Heaven  or  to  hell. 

If  in  the  wilderness,  Hagar  in  the  hour  of  her  bitterest 
desolation  found  that  the  Omnipresent  was  beside  her ; 
we  know  now  and  for  ever  that  wherever  a  mother 
bends  in  misery  over  her  dying  child,  there  is  then  with 
her  God's  never-failing  Love.  The  child  may  die,  but  He 
is  there  waiting  to  take  it  to  His  fatherhood^  and  keep 
it  for  her  coming.  And  when  we  read  the  terrible 
tales  of  heroic  hearts  left  alone  to  die — those  two  of 
Tranklin's  crew  found  on  the  borders  of  the  ice-bound 
bay  beside  the  shattered  boat,  the  New  Testament 
lying  between  them — that  hopeless  crowd  of  human 
hearts  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  '  London,'  sinking  slowly 
into  the  wild  waters,  without  a  chance^there  rises 
along  with  the  vision  of  the  unavailing  human  effort 
and  of  the  strong  agony  of  men,  the  vision  of  a  divine 
Presence,  who,  though  He  did  not  save  from  death, 
was  there,  never  to  leave  them  or  forsake  them  after 
death. 

These  are  the  truths  revealed  to  us  by  these  angelic 
stories ;  not  that  God  is  far  away,  but  that  He  is  the 
Ever  Near.  No  angels  come  to  us  !  no  celestial  voices 
speak  to  us  !  Oh !  believe  it  not.  Every  deep  impression 
of  the  rightness  of  an  action,  every  keen  conviction  of 
a  truth,  ever}"  inward  cry  for  light  and  impulse  onwards, 
are  messengers,  voices  of  God.  Abraham,  feeling  these, 
would  have  said  at  once,  '  I  hear  the  voice  of  God ;  the 
Almighty  One  has  spoken  to  me.'  But  we — partly  blinded 
by  the  acrid  atmosphere  of  faithlessness  in  which  we  live, 
partly  led  astray  by  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  history 
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has  been  isolated  into  the  region  of  a  profitless  super- 
naturalism,  made  unique  and  not  representative — call 
these  things  conscientious  scruples,  intuitions,  impulses; 
words  meaningless  to  us,  and  the  only  province  of  which, 
when  they  are  connected  with  the  thought  of  a  God,  is 
to  obscure  the  truth  of  a  livinq  God. 

Brethren,  God  is  here,  around  us,  moving  about  our 
daily  life,  in  us,  stirring,  speaking,  acting  in  our  hearts. 
That  is  what  we  want  in  this  age,  the  conviction  of  a 
loving  Father,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being ;  without  whom  we  ourselves,  and  all  we  do  and 
think,  are  indeed  '  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.' 
But  when  that  conviction  is  attained,  we  recognise  that 
all  the  Old  Testament  stories  are  written  for  our  ad- 
monition, are  told  for  us,  are  true  of  us. 

'  And  God  appeared  unto  Abraham,  and  said :  I  am 
the  Almighty  God ;  walk  thou  before  me,  and  be  thou 
perfect.'  Has  He  never  appeared  to  you  ?  "When  you 
stepped  from  boyhood  into  youth,  and  sat  alone  in  your 
rooms  the  first  week  in  the  University,  looking  forward 
in  a  moment  of  seriousness  over  your  new  career,  real- 
ising its  temptations,  or  inspired  by  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place  to  create  and  pursue  an  ideal — did  no  words 
shape  themselves  in  your  heart  like  those  which  the 
patriarch  heard  when  he  bega,n  an  untrodden  path  in  a 
new  land  ?     It  was  the  very  voice  of  Abraham's  God. 

Or,  when  oppressed  with  the  multitudinous  passions 
and  thoughts  of  life,  sick  at  soul  of  the  vain  show  in 
which  you  walk,  angry  with  those  who  dare  to  hope  the 
best  for  the  race,  and  despairing,  when  to  your  eyes  the 
painted  crust  of  life  becomes  transparent,  and  you  see 
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the  unutterably  woful  and  wicked  stream  of  fire  whicli 
flows  beneatli,  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  agony  of  men 
and  women  perishing— wben  you  are  driven  like  Elijah 
by  these  thoughts  into  the  solitudes  of  nature,  and  hear, 
when  the  storm  and  earthquake  have  been  hushed  upon 
some  mountain  slope,  a  still  small  voice  within  your  soul 
which  whispers  hope  in  the  final  issue,  and  a  mystery 
of  joy  beneath  the  mystery  of  the  pain  of  life,  and  then 
return  to  work  and  existence,  calmed,  you  know  not 
how,  and  with  a  hope  for  which  you  could  give  no  reason 
— what  is  it  which  has  done  that  work  upon  you  ?  It  is 
not  a  mere  efflux  from  the  heart  of  nature ;  it  is  God 
Himself  repeating  to  you  the  experience  and  the  lesson 
which  Elijah  learnt  in  the  wild  solitudes  of  Horeb. 

O  brethren  !  take  these  Old  Testament  stories  to  your 
hearts.  Realise  a  living  God,  who  penetrates  with  His 
presence  and  His  action  every  moment  of  your  being.  In 
whatever  light  we  view  these  accounts  of  angels,  this 
they  suggest  at  least.  There  is  not  a  struggle  of  your 
soul  which  is  not  known  to  Him,  not  a  crisis  in  your  life 
which  your  Father  does  not  hang  over  with  intensest 
eagerness,  waiting  for  the  fitting  moment  to  speak; 
sometimes  smiting  you  down,  that  the  simoom  of  a  fiery 
temptation  may  pass  over  you  without  slaying  your  spiri- 
tual life  :  sometimes  wrestling  with  your  stubborn  heart 
till  the  dawn  break  upon  the  horizon,  and  you  demand 
with  passionate  eagerness,  Who  art  Thou,  Thou  traveller 
unknown  ?  Tell  me,  at  last.  Thy  name,  for  now  I  know  I 
cannot  live  till  I  possess  Thee  as  my  possession  :  some- 
times knocking  at  the  door,  loud  and  long,  till  at  last 
the  sound  is  heard  above  the   din '  of  the  world,  the 
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applause  of  men,  and  tlie  clank  of  gold.  Oh !  there  is  no 
moment,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason  to  this  last 
hour  in  this  church,  in  which,  if  you  would  but  open 
your  eyes,  you  will  not  see  His  infinite  love  and  watch- 
ful righteousness  bending  over  you  to  upbraid  you  for 
your  neglect,  to  punish  you  for  your  guilty  to  sorrow  for 
your  cowardice,  or  to  rejoice  at  your  courage ;  to  give 
you  the  sympathy  of  strength,  and  the  life  which  is 
born  of  self-devotion. 

And  if  this  be  true  of  our  individual,  so  it  is  also  true  of 
our  domestic,  social,  and  national  life.  When  the  angel 
came  to  Manoah's  altar,  the  truth  was  revealed  that 
God  takes  interest  in  each  man's  home ;  that  it  should 
be  pure  and  happy,  a  sacred  altar  of  love,  a  school 
for  sympathy  and  forbearance;  a  centre  from  which 
an  impulse  for  wider  work  may  spring,  and  whence 
self-sacrifice  in  daily  trifles  may  swell  into  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  a  life  for  universal  objects ;  a  place  where 
warriors  may  be  trained  for  the  army  of  Christ  against 
the  evil,  a  place  where  the  heavenly  life  may  be  imaged 
forth  by  each  living  in  the  life  of  all.  That  was  God's 
deep  interest  in  old  poetic  times,  and  it  is  His  deep  inte- 
rest now.  Without  that  belief,  there  is  a  bitter  taste 
of  transiency  in  the  sweet  waters  of  home,  an  element 
of  separation  in  the  closest  union ;  with  that  belief,  home 
is  secured  as  an  everlasting  possession,  and  is  pervaded 
by  the  very  spirit  which  unites  God  to  the  universe, 
and  the  universe  to  Him. 

Nor  is  the  related  interference  of  angelic  powers  with 
social  and  national  movements  without  a  meaning  to  us 
now.     If  it  tells  us  in  the  form  of  certain  stories  that 
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God  was  watching  over  and  guiding  Jewish  society  and 
Jewish  national  life,  it  tells  ns  that  God  is  watching 
over  and  directing  English  society  and  the  English  na- 
tion, every  society  and  every  nation.  And  God  knows 
that  we  want  here  in  England  some  belief  of  that  sort 
to  protect  us  from  despair  and  the  sloth  and  indiffer- 
ence which  are  bom  of  despair.  The  apparent  irre- 
concileability  of  the  results  of  science  with  the  faith 
which  we  hold  most  dear^  not  only  with  the  worship  of 
the  heart  in  prayer,  but  even  with  the  existence  of  God 
as  a  personal  Will  at  all,  have  so  confused  and  troubled 
us  with  a  multitude  of  reasonings  opposed  to  feelings, 
and  of  feelings  opposed  to  phenomena,  so  troubled  us 
with  mysteries  which  we  cannot  solve  without  ap- 
parently flying  in  the  face  of  truths  on  both  sides  of  the 
questions,  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  thinking- 
men  of  England  are  wearied  out,  and,  like  men  in  mist 
upon  a  mountain,  who  can  neither  go  backward  nor 
forward  without  deeper  perplexity,  determine  to  leave 
all  these  things  aside,  and  to  resolve  life  into  its  simplest 
elements — eat  and  drink  and  do  the  work  which  each 
day  says  that  they  must  do,  search  after  truth  which 
can  be  demonstrated,  and  leave  the  deep  questions  of 
life  to  solve  themselves,  if  they  are  to  be  solved  at  all. 
These  men,  men  who  while  hopeless  are  yet  true,  take 
refuge  in  a  stern  performance  of  their  nearest  duties, 
and  they  do  them  with  a  concealed  fierceness  and  bitter- 
ness which  is  born  of  their  hopelessness. 

There  are  others,  not  strong  but  frivolous,  not  actual 
men  but  shadows  of  men,  who  take  the  dicta  of  the 
higher  souls  because  it  suits  their  desires,  and  whis- 
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pering  to  themselves,  'There  is  no  God,  no  hope  for 
the  world,'  give  themselves  up  to  disregard  for  every- 
thing but  self-amusement.  Their  motto  is,  though  they 
keep  it  hidden — for  a  kind  of  spasmodic  earnestness 
is  the  fashion — '  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die ; '  and  their  practice  is  to  have  the  indifference 
of  the  Stoic  without  his  morality,  the  irreverence  of 
the  Cynic  without  his  austerity,  and  the  life  of  the 
Epicurean  without  his  enjoyment. 

Between  the  thinkers  and  those  who  live  for  pleasure 
and  fashion  lies  the  great  money-making,  position- seek- 
ing body  of  society.  The  unbelief  in  God,  which  shows 
itself  as  hopelessness  in  one  class  of  men,  and  as 
reckless  enjoyment  of  the  present  followed  by  satiety 
in  another,  descends  as  a  subtle  influence  upon  the 
third  class  of  persons  I  have  mentioned;  and  among 
them  has  resulted  in  a  curious  relaxation  of  common 
morality,  in  a  dulness  of  the  social  conscience.  It 
manifests  itself  chiefly  in  an  astonishing  dishonesty  in 
business  life,  and  in  a  still  more  astonishing  system  of 
glossing  over  wickedness  with  specious  excuses.  The 
speculating  banker  who  fails  is  not  as  guilty  in  the  eyes 
of  society  as  the  robber  who  has  caiTied  off  a  few  sove- 
reigns, and  struck  down  the  owner ;  though  the  former 
has  dragged  hundreds  with  him  into  ruin,  and  the 
latter  has  only  maimed  a  man. 

The  seducer  who  has  torn  from  Eden  an  innocent  girl, 
or  betrayed  the  wife  of  his  friend,  can  be  still,  and  is 
still  if  he  have  power,  rank,  or  wealth,  received  into 
society  which  would  shrink  with  horror  from  touch- 
ing the  hand  of  the  man  who  had  revenged  a  similar 
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wrong  in  tlie  blood  of  the  offender,  and  lay  under  sen- 
tence of  death.  Which  of  the  two  has  committed  the 
worse  murder  ?  I  know  who  is  guiltiest  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  No  one  asks  society  to  hang  the  seducer;  but 
what  sort  of  social  morality  is  that  which  does  not 
inflict  any  social  punishment  upon  him  ? 

The  shopkeeper  who  daily  poisons  the  poor,  or  who 
works  his  men  to  death  to  outsell  his  neighbour,  or 
the  tradesman  who  puts  forth  base  wares  at  the  price 
of  good,  or  the  shipowners  who  send  forth  on  the  coast 
of  England  more  than  four  hundred  rotten  vessels  every 
year,  of  which  two  hundred  perish,  are  still  received 
in  their  society  as  men  who  are  getting  on  well  in  the 
world,  and  themselves  can  go  to  church,  and  take  the 
Sacrament,  and  thank  God  they  are  not  like  the  out- 
cast crouching  under  the  arch,  or  the  miserable  drunk- 
ard reeling  home  to  a  fever-haunted  room,  when,  in 
the  eyes  of  Almighty  Justice,  they  are  ten  times  as 
criminal,  and  all  their  gold  is  accursed,  dark  with  the 
stains  of  human  tears  and  the  rust  of  the  blood  of 
men. 

In  face  of  these  things  there  are  some  men  who 
still  dare  to  hope,  and  who  point  to  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation  as  representative  history.  The  same 
faithlessness,  the  same  pleasure-hunting,  the  same  dis- 
honesty, the  same  wickedness,  went  on  in  the  Jerusalem 
of  Isaiah's  time,  and  God  rescued  the  nation  from  this 
abyss  by  judgment  and  by  love.  Therefore,  till  God  is 
proved  to  be  dead,  we  cannot  let  go  our  hopes  for  the 
nation,  nor  cease  to  labour,  as  if  we  Itnew  that  labour  for 
God  is  incapable  of  failure.     In  the  very  determination 
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of  tlie  thinkers,  who  have  become  infidel,  to  suffer  no 
more  shams,  to  look  only  at  real  things,  to  pursue 
after  truth  and  truth  alone,  no  matter  if  thej  lose  all, 
there  is  an  element  of  such  new  good  in  the  future 
as  seems  to  me  quite  incalculable.  They  have  been 
living  in  a  world  of  unrealities,  and  they  have  been  talk- 
ing and  acting  as  if  they  were  face  to  face  with  real 
beliefs.  The  first  step  to  a  true  faith  in  God  by  which 
they  can  live,  is  to  expose  these  unrealities  relentlessly; 
and  I,  for  my  part,  thank  God  for  the  rigid,  unbending 
determination  with  which  some  men  are  now  possessed 
to  strip  their  souls  naked  of  all  merely  conventional  forms 
of  truth,  and  to  face  the  wilderness  bitterly  but  bravely. 
Truth  so  sought  will  come;  and  as  the  true  system 
of  the  universe  arose  only  when  the  impossibility  of 
past  systems  had  deen  demonstrated,  so  a  higher  belief 
in  God  will  spring  out  of  the  demonstration  that  past 
systems  of  theology,  useful  in  their  time,  are  incap- 
able of  meeting  the  difSculties  and  the  problems  of 
this  age.  The  solution  may  be  distant  yet,  for  it  seems 
to  be  true  that  we  must  pass  through  a  phase  of 
unbelief  before  we  can  step  into  a  higher  region  of 
belief;  but  even  in  the  unbelief  there  is  a  voice  which 
forbids  us  to  despair.  What  do  we  see  in  the  religion 
of  Positivism,  the  last  intellectual  phase  of  infidelity  ? 
We  see,  in  spite  of  a  rejection  of  immortality,  un- 
bounded hope  for  the  progress  of  the  race ;  a  stern 
assertion  of  morality ;  a  deep  and  universal  sympathy 
for  men,  and  eagerness  to  redeem  them  from  physical 
evil  and  moral  wrong ;  a  sympathy  for  the  race  as  a 
race  which  has  never  yet  existed  in  society.     These 
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elements,  which  the  Comtist  sometimes  forgets  are 
directly  derived  from  Christ's  teaching,  have  been,  it  is 
true,  not  worked  out  in  their  universality  by  Christians 
who  have  an  unchristian  dislike  to  the  word  universal. 
We  thank  the  Comtist  for  taking  the  ideas  of  Christ 
and  showing  to  us  how  they  may  be  expanded.  We 
thank  him  especially  for  leavening  the  nominally  un- 
christian and  sceptical  portion  of  society  with  these 
Christian  ideas.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  Christ's  teaching,  thus  infused  into  men,  even 
though  it  be  only  partially  given,  and  mingled  with 
so  much  error  and  with  such  a  wretched  practical  mis- 
take as  the  denial  of  the  immortality  of  the  personal 
soul,  will  descend  through  society  to  enkindle  and  wake 
the  pleasure^hunter  to  a  truer  life,  and  to  shame  fashion 
out  of  its  extravagance,  and  indifference  into  en- 
thusiasm for  the  welfare  of  the  race.  Nor  will  dis- 
honesty, and  corruption,  and  public  wickedness,  and 
mere  grasping  of  gain  at  the  price  of  the  lives  of  men 
and  women,  long  bear  up  against  a  renovated  public 
opinion. 

And  when  God  has  thus  brought  by  strange  ways 
the  body  of  English  society  into  a  more  active  life  of 
self-sacrifice,  a  higher  morality,  and  a  wider  love 
of  the  race,  then  I  cannot  but  think  that  men  will 
turn  with  new  eyes  to  contemplate  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  see  in  Him  the  true  King  of  the  new  society ;  the 
real  Teacher  of  all  that  is  true  in  the  religion  of  the 
Comtist ;  the  highest  enthusiast ;  the  ideal  of  the  true 
democrat  and  of  the  true  aristocrat ;  the  source  of  the 
bonds  which  alone  can  destroy  national  jealousies  and 
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national  wars ;  the  glorious  proof  and  guarantee  that 
humanity  can  become  divine ;  the  redeemer  from,  and 
the  conqueror  of  evil ;  and  the  true  leader  of  all  the 
faithful  souls  of  men  in  the  battle  against  evil.  For  in 
Him  alone,  of  all  that  ever  lived  upon  this  earth,  was 
manifested  that  life  of  God  which  is  the  true  life  of 
the  race,  the  life  which  is  found  negatively  in  absolute 
denial  of  self-life,  positively  in  absolute  giving  of  all 
that  we  are  to  form  the  life  of  others;  a  life  which,  here 
necessarily  linked  to  suffering,  is  destined  to  become 
in  the  perfect  society  that  which  it  is  to  God  Himself, 
the  very  joy  and  ecstasy  of  being. 

And  now,  to  sweep  back  for  a  moment  to  our  first  sub- 
ject, we  have  found  a  ground  for  the  hope  that  the  future 
society  will  be  constituted  as  a  host  warring  against 
evil,  under  the  leadership  of  Christ.  If  that  be  so, 
we  shall  not  be  devoid  of  the  sympathy,  nor  apart  from 
the  communion,  of  the  other  spiritual  beings  who  may 
inhabit  God's  universe.  Their  life  is  no  lazy  dream, 
no  indolent  enjoyment.  The  spirit  of  the  battle  against 
evil  is  the  spirit  of  their  life.  For  '  there  was  war  in 
heaven;  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the 
dragon.*  When  we  read  that  stanza  in  the  symbolic 
poem  of  the  Apocalypse,  our  soul  kindles.  We  have 
brother  warriors,  purer  than  we,  who  are  waging  the 
same  great  contest,  and  who  watch  us  with  faithful 
and  sympathising  eyes.  The  hosts  of  earth  and  heaven 
are  bound  together  by  the  comrade  spirit,  by  a  com- 
mon indignation,  by  a  common  devotion  to  the  same 
Leader.  We  can  only  conjecture  why  He  has  per- 
mitted evil,  why  He  does  not  crush  it;  but  it  is  enough 
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for  us,  angels  and  men,  that  we  have  to  fight  against  it. 
It  is  enough  for  us  men  to  feel,  as  we  do  feel,  that 
the  more  we  throw  ourselves  into  the  war  of  Michael 
and  the  angels,  the  nobler  becomes  our  nature,  the 
keener  our  sense  of  a  never-failing  life,  the  more  inti- 
mate our  union  with  the  natural  home  of  the  heart  of 
man,  the  spirit  of  the  perfect  God. 
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ISAAC'S    CHARACTER. 
Genesis  xxxv.  27-29. 

The  lives  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  are  as  attractive  as 
the  life  of  Isaac  is  apparently  -unattractive.  The  former 
has  supplied  materials  for  historians,  preachers,  and 
moralists,  the  latter  has  been  left  comparatively  un- 
touched. The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  character  of 
Isaac  had  few  salient  features.  It  had  no  great  faults, 
it  had  no  striking  virtues ;  it  was  not  boldly  outlined 
like  that  of  Abraham,  which  stands  forth  as  if  chiselled 
by  Michael  Angelo ;  it  was  not  full  of  sharp  and  un- 
expected angles  like  that  of  Jacob ;  it  is  the  quietest, 
smoothest,  most  silent  character  in  the  Old  Testament. 
I  might  say  that  it  was  also  the  deepest,  were  it  not 
that  Isaac  was  weak,  and  the  profoundest  depths  of 
character  are  due  to  strength  of  will. 

And  it  is  owing  to  this  that  there  are  so  few  remark- 
able events  in  the  life  of  Isaac,  for  the  remarkableness 
of  events  is  created  by  the  character  which  meets  them. 
If  Abraham's  character  had  descended  to  his  son,  Isaac's 
history  would  have  been  a  chequered  one.  Only  see  how 
Jacob's  ambitious,  scheming,  pushingtemperament  made 
his  life  a  continual  scene  of  change. 

Again,   the   character   of  Isaac  was   contemplative. 
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Whatever  were  his  spu-itual  struggles,  they  went  on 
unseen  in  the  hermitage  of  his  own  breast.  None  had 
ever  sounded  the  depths  of  his  feeling  or  his  thought. 
He  possessed  the  sadness  which  accompanies  sensitive- 
ness and  reserve,  and  it  is  touching  to  feel  how  his  life 
contradicted  the  meaning  of  his  name.  But  it  was  no 
passionate  melancholy.  Ko  bitter  grief,  no  wild  agony 
of  wrestling  with  God,  no  moments  of  overwhelming 
doubt  of  God's  justice  passed  over  the  quiet  lake  of 
Isaac's  soul,  brooding  ever  much  upon  itself.  Such 
men  make  but  little  outward  impression.  The  world 
does  not  care  to  read  a  character  which  does  not  express 
itself  in  action.  Isaac's  history  has  been  neglected. 
I  make  one  more  remark  in  introduction. 
It  seems  to  be  a  law  that  all  national,  social,  and 
personal  life  should  advance  by  alternate  expansions 
and  contractions.  The  wave  of  progress  recedes  before 
it  rises  higher  on  the  strand.  After  a  revolution,  a  few 
years  of  national  repose  occur  before  the  people  settle 
down  into  the  new  order ;  after  a  reformation,  a  general 
weariness  of  the  subjects  most  insisted  upon  during  the 
years  of  reform ;  after  a  crisis  in  a  man's  personal  life^ 
a  period  of  stillness.  Exhausted  energies  claim  rest 
before  they  can  recover  sufficiently  to  push  forward  on 
a  fresh  career. 

We  meet  this  law,  as  we  may  call  it,  here.  A  great 
and  new  impulse  had  entered  history  when  Abraham 
went  forth  to  Canaan.  Full  of  a  sublime  purpose, 
endowed  with  fiery  energy  and  quickness  of  resolution, 
Abraham  pushed  the  world  forward.  Pervading  all  his 
qualities  was  a  deep  and  simple  faith  in  God,  which 
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producing  a  stern  sense  of  duty  and  an  unquestioning 
obedience,  knit  together  all  his  energies  into  a  life  for 
God,  and  made  the  impulse  which  he  gave  the  world 
religious. 

Now  characters  strong  in  action,  and  strong  in 
suffering,  seem  to  exhaust  for  a  time  the  activity  as 
well  as  the  capability  of  pain  possible  to  any  family. 
There  are  but  few  instances  where  a  great  father  has 
had  a  son  who  equalled  him  in  greatness.  The  old 
power  more  often  reappears  in  Jacob  than  in  Isaac. 
The  spirit  of  Abraham's  energy  passed  over  his  son  to 
his  son's  son. 

We  ask,  first,  what  were  the  circumstances  which 
formed  the  character  of  Isaac. 

He  was  an  only  son.  Ishmael  had  been  banished 
soon  after  his  birth.  He  lived  without  any  youthful 
companions.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  become  the 
sober,  sensitive,  silent  child.  The  natural  brightness 
and  activity  of  a  boy,  when  they  are  not  drawn  out  by 
association  with  other  children,  are  thrown  inwards 
upon  himself,  and  are  transmuted  into  the  activity  only 
of  reverie  and  the  brightness  only  of  delight  in  the 
visions  which  come  to  solitude. 

Again,  Isaac's  parents  were  both  very  old.  Thus  an 
atmosphere  of  antique  quiet  hung  around  his  life.  There 
was  in  Abraham's  tent,  when  the  boy  began  to  open  his 
questioning  eyes  upon  the  world,  an  evening  air  oi 
finished  life,  of  silent  waiting  for  the  great  change,  of 
peaceful  victory  over  trials,  of  calm  repose  upon  the 
memory  of  an  active  past.  This  also  subtly  influenced 
the  character  of  Isaac. 
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Again,  these  two  old  hearts  lived  for  him  alone.  On 
him  the  pent-iip  parental  love  of  many,  many  years  was 
outpoured.  His  youth  was  sheltered  as  much  as  his 
childhood  from  the  rough  winds  of  life.  Surrounded 
by  the  infinite  delicacy  of  the  experienced  tenderness 
of  old  age — a  tenderness  doubly  tender  from  the  great 
shock  it  had  suffered  on  Mount  Gerizim — Isaac  grew  up 
to  manhood. 

So  was  moulded  the  man  of  thought  and  gentleness, 
while  the  man,  like  Jacob,  of  active  and  stormy  life, 
was  formed  for  his  work  by  the  struggle  at  home  with 
Esau,  was  tried  by  the  favouritism  of  his  father,  and 
sent  out  at  last  in  loneliness  to  fight  single-handed  the 
battle  of  existence. 

These,  in  brief,  were  the  early  influences  which  built 
up  the  character  of  Isaac.  It  is  a  character  difficult  to 
define,  appearing  far  more  from  the  absence  than  from 
the  presence  of  things  said  and  done ;  but  we  shall  find 
his  excellences  and  his  faults  exemplified  in  his  life. 

I  take  the  excellences  of  his  character  first. 

1.  The  first  scene  in  which  Isaac  appears  is  on  the 
ascent  to  Mount  Gerizim.  Both  old  man  and  young 
went  up  the  slope  alone.  Isaac  kept  silence.  Once 
only,  as  he  laded  himself  with  the  fire  and  wood,  did  he 
question,  quickly,  '  Where  is  the  lamb  ? '  &c.  He  must 
have  seen  the  trouble  in  his  father's  eyes,  he  must  have 
noticed  the  constraint  of  manner,  the  signs  of  sup- 
pressed and  mysterious  sorrow,  and  there  may  have 
flashed  upon  his  heart  with  a  shock  of  horrible  pain 
a  thought  familiar  then  to  dwellers  in  Canaan,  the 
thought  of  human  sacrifice.     Was  Abraham  victimless. 
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because  lie  was  tlie  victim  ?  Yet  lie  was  still,  and  spoke 
no  word.  His  trust  in  his  father  was  entire.  We  read 
of  no  struggle,  of  no  unmanly  prayers,  only  of  the 
submissive  self-surrender  in  obedience  unto  death, 
because  what  Abraham  willed  was  also  the  will  of 
Isaac. 

In  this  he  was  a  noble  type  indeed  of  Christ.  Isaac, 
in  the  highest  moment  perhaps  of  his  whole  life,  sha- 
dowed forth  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  Him  who  was  all 
that  Isaac  could  not  be. 

Christian  brethren,  if  you  cannot  in  your  life,  as  these 
old  patriarchs  did,  typify  Christ  before  He  came,  reveal- 
ing glimpses  of  the  perfect  Man  to  come,  you  can  make 
Him  manifest  now  to  men  by  setting  your  existence 
to  the  music  of  His  Life.  Oh !  if  God  calls  you,  as  He 
may,  to  give  up  youth,  love,  fame,  noble  prospects,  as 
Abraham  called  on  Isaac,  then  do  so  in  Isaac's  spirit 
— silent  submission,  unmurmuring  obedience,  deep  faith 
that  your  Father  loves  you  and  knows  best. 

The  next  excellence  of  the  character  of  Isaac  was  his 
tender  constancy.  It  arose  out  of,  or  at  least  was 
deeply  coloured  by,  the  peculiar  quietude  of  his  tempera- 
ment. It  is  exemplified  in  the  story  of  his  mother's 
death  and  of  his  marriage.  He  was  forty  years  old 
when  Sarah  passed  away.  We  should  imagine  that 
Isaac  would  not  feel  this  loss  much,  for  there  could  be 
little  in  common  between  a  son  and  a  mother  separated 
by  an  interval  of  ninety  years  of  age.  But  the  habitudes 
of  life  to  a  man  like  Isaac  are  strong  as  iron  chains, 
and  the  forcible  severing  of  one  of  them  makes  him  feel 
rudderless  and  adrift.     His  grief  was  not  violent  but 
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deep,  deep  from  the  natural  constancy  of  a  silent  heart. 
He  could  not  bear  the  clamour  of  the  encampment,  it 
was  intrusive ;  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  tent 
in  the  evening  when  his  mother  used  to  welcome  him, 
for  it  made  him  sadly  conscious  of  a  great  want. 
Above  all  thing,  a  character  like  his  demanded  female 
sympathy.  Deprived  of  his  mother's  love,  he  wandered 
out  to  the  fields  when  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun  had 
reddened  all  the  sky,  and  drew  into  his  soul  calm  from 
the  peacefulness  of  eventide.  There  he  confided  to  the 
great  Mother  and  to  God  the  sorrow  which  could  not 
speak,  the  hopes  which  thrilled  him  when  he  thought  of 
Eliezer's  mission.  One  evening,  as  he  walked,  he  saw 
the  camels  draw  near  from  the  eastward;  he  turned, 
and  found  the  answer  to  his  prayer  in  the  sympathy 
which  filled  with  tears  the  eyes  of  Rebekah. 

We  are  not  told  that  he  married  a  second  wife.  Of 
all  the  patriarchs  he  alone  had  tender  constancy  enough 
never  to  need  any  other  solace  than  the  first  affection 
of  his  manhood.  He  alone  represented  to  the  Jewish 
nation  the  ideal  of  true  marriage.  He  is  the  only 
Hebrew  in  the  Bible  who  appears  to  share  in  a  more 
northern  type  of  character.  Nay,  there  is,  even  in  his 
constancy  to  the  memory  of  his  mother  and  to  his 
wife,  something  of  the  coolness  of  a  man  whose  pas- 
sions were  not  capable  of  storm.  There  was  no  eastern 
violence  in  his  grief;  nothing  can  be  quieter  than 
the  way  he  takes  his  marriage.  Abraham  seems  to 
manage  the  whole  thing  for  him :  he  allows  a  servant 
to  choose  his  wife ;  he  takes  no  visible  interest  in  the 
embassy  to  Haran.     A  man,  apparently,  who  would 
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rather  let  events  come  and  find  him,  and  then  be  con- 
tented with  them,  than  one  who  would  either  seek  for 
events  or  lead  them ;  a  man  whose  constancy  was  a. 
natural  instinct  rather  than  a  virtue;  who  once  put 
into  any  position,  such  as  marriage,  would  stay  there 
and  not  feel  the  energy  which  might  make  the  position 
so  wearisome  as  to  lead  him  to  desire  a  change. 

Of  this  kind  also  was  his  piety.  It  was  as  natural 
to  him  as  to  a  woman  to  trust  and  love ;  not  strongly, 
but  constantly,  sincerely.  From  his  earliest  years, 
through  his  still  and  dependent  character,  he  received 
unquestioning  his  father's  God  and  rested  his  heart 
upon  the  Lord.  His  trust  became  the  habit  of  his  soul. 
His  days  were  knit  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.  He 
had  no  doubt,  no  dark  hours  of  passionate  prayer,  no 
fervent  agony  of  soul.  We  may  too  much  neglect 
him  on  account  of  this,  for  the  strong  man  who  has 
been  brought  close  to  God  out  of  desperate  struggle 
is  more  interesting,  because  apparently  more  heroic, 
than  a  tranquil  man  who  has  known  the  Heavenly 
Father  from  his  youth.  But  we  are  much  mistaken  in 
our  neglect.  To  have  unquestioning  faith  is  the  high- 
est blessedness  of  man,  and  many  a  poor  woman  and 
illiterate  man  who  have  never  doubted,  because  they 
have  never  lived  in  the  spirit  of  the  world ;  never  had 
any  ecstasy  in  forgiveness  because  they  have  never 
sinned  deeply,  are  far  nearer  Heaven  than  a  man  like 
Jacob.  To  have  served  God  simply,  calmly,  unbrokenly, 
like  Isaac,  is  indeed  blessed.  It  is  not  without  comfort 
and  relief  that  we  turn  from  the  grandeur  of  Abra- 
ham's long  life-contest,  and  from  the    slow,  tempes- 
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tuous,  sorrowful  growth  of  Jacob's  religion,  to  the 
secluded,  restful,  continuous  religious  life  of  Isaac. 
Many  a  Jew,  in  after  times,  who  could  never  have 
reached  the  height  of  Abraham's  life,  who  could  not 
sympathise  with  the  burning  force  of  Isaiah's  heart, 
or  with  the  impassioned  sorrow  of  Jeremiah,  must  have 
looked  back  and  found  repose  in  contemplating  the 
still  valley  of  existence  where  the  religion  of  Isaac 
worshipped  and  advanced.  And  many  a  Christian  now, 
who  perhaps  thinks  himself  not  so  near  to  God  as  his 
friend,  because  he  does  not  feel  his  struggle  or  his 
ecstasy  of  soul,  may  find  in  Isaac  the  prototype  of 
his  own  life,  and  know  that  God  is  with  him  as  He 
was  with  Isaac.  It  is  true,  it  is  a  moment  of  rapture 
when  one  who  has  been  worldly,  sinful,  thoughtless, 
like  Jacob,  finds  his  God  at  last;  but  it  is  more  blessed 
still  when  a  man  can  have,  like  Isaac,  the  tliought 
that  he  has  grown  naturally,  like  a  flower,  from  youth 
to  manhood,  into  the  likeness  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 

We  turn  now  to  tlfie  faults  of  the  character  of  Isaac. 

I  have  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  man  who  would 
rather  let  events  come  and  find  him,  than  seek  for  or 
lead  events.  There  had  descended  to  him  nothing  of 
the  lightning-like  activity  of  Abraham,  who,  to  rescue 
his  relation  and  to  vindicate  a  wrong,  pursued  all  night 
in  a  forced  march,  surprised,  and  routed  the  army  of  the 
four  kings.  Isaac  was  slow,  indifferent,  inactive.  We 
find  this  exemplified  in  the  story  of  the  wells.  (Gen. 
xxvi.  18-22.) 

There  are  times,  and  this  was  one  of  them,  when  war 
is  necessary.     Good,  fair  fighting  is  the  only  way  to 
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cut  some  knots  and  to  settle  some  questions ;  and  at 
suck  times  tlie  anything-for-peace  party  do  this  evil 
especially — they  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  future  to 
their  ease  in  the  present. 

This  is  exactly  what  Isaac  was  now  doing.  It  was 
all-important  for  Abraham's  family  that  they  should 
be  respected  by  the  Canaanites.  If  they  lost  their 
reputation  for  bravery  and  for  defence  of  their  own 
rights,  they  would  be  treated  as  the  weak  are  treated ; 
one  by  one  they  would  have  perished,  and  the  nation 
of  Israel  had  never  been.  In  these  circumstances  Isaac 
should  not  have  given  way. 

But  this  is  not  Christian ;  we  are  told  joyfully  to 
suffer  wrongs.  I  answer,  first,  that  those  were  not 
Christian  times ;  and  secondly,  that  even  if  they  had 
been  so,  the  founder  of  a  nation  or  the  ruler  of  a 
tribe  is  not  bound  by  the  same  rules  of  conduct  as  an 
Apostle,  though  he  is  bound  by  the  same  principles. 
Their  work  is  different.  If  a  settler  in  the  backwoods 
were  to  allow  Indians  to  cut  his  corn  with  impunity, 
it  would  not  be  l®ng  before  his  whole  household  would 
be  slaughtered,  and  such  a  contempt  created  aniong 
the  Indians  for  his  fellow- settlers,  that  they  in  turn 
would  suffer.  There  would  be  nothing  Christian  in 
that  conduct ;  for  though  a  man  ought  to  forgive  an 
injury,  he  must  also  defend  public  law ;  though  he  may 
give  way  on  a  personal  point,  as  Abraham  did  to  Lot, 
when  no  interests  but  his  own  were  involved,  he  must 
not  give  way  when  the  interests  of  others  are  engaged. 

It  is  the  mistake  of  such  characters  as  Isaac,  that 
they  take  a  kind  of  pride  in  their  willingness  to  forgive 
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and  their  readiness  to  suffer  wrong,  and  call  this  Chris- 
tian, when  in  realit}^  it  is  a  want  of  power  to  feel  a 
just  indignation,  and  the  desire  to  lead  an  undisturbed 
life,  which  are  the  reasons  for  their  apparent  self- 
surrender.  The  error  of  this  impassiveness  is  great, 
for  it  entails  misfortune  on  others  who  do  feel  acutely, 
and  who  have  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
injury.  Isaac  sat  still  in  his  tent  while  his  herdsmen 
fought  his  battles  for  him ;  and  when  the  noise  became 
importunate  upon  his  dainty  meditation,  gave  way,  left 
the  place,  and  brought  double  trouble  upon  his  people. 
All  he  wanted  was  tranquillity-;  he  did  not  think  of  the 
comfort  of  others. 

The  same  weakness,  ending  in  selfishness,  appears 
again  in  the  history  of  Isaac's  lie  to  Abimelech.  Into 
the  critical  question  about  the  repetition  of  the  same 
story  in  Abraham's  and  Isaac's  life,  I  do  not  enter.  But 
looked  at  in  contrast  with  Isaac's  fearless  silence  when 
at  the  point  of  death  under  the  knife  of  Abraham,  this 
fear  of  being  slain  is  curious  as  a  mental  problem. 

The  solution  may  be  this.  Isaac's  character  would 
lead  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  inevitable.  Let  him  once 
know  that  death  was  certain,  and  he  could  die  bravely  ; 
but  he  quailed  before  the  imagination  of  death.  So, 
provided  he  could  escape  from  the  haunting  fear  which, 
because  it  kept  him  in  suspense,  disturbed  the  even 
tenor  of  his  life,  he  would  not  shrink  from  a  lie,  espe- 
cially as  it  wore  the  aspect  of  a  truth.  Many  of  the 
greatest  temptations  of  these  sensitive  and  unpractical 
characters  arise  from  the  predominance  of  imagination 
over  the  will  and  the  conscience.     It  is  not  only  con- 
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science  whicli  clotli  make  cowards  of  us  all.  Isaac 
yielded  to  an  imagined  fear,  and  lied. 

It  is  one  of  the  melanclioly  results  of  a  false  view 
of  Bible  history  and  of  inspiration  that  commentators 
are  driven  to  immoral  shifts  and  shuffling,  in  order 
to  whiten  over  the  dark  spots  in  the  lives  of  the  Old 
Testament  saints.  We  are  told  by  one  who  should 
have  known  better,  '  that  Isaac  did  right  to  evade  the 
difficulty  as  long  as  he  could  lawfully,  and  to  wait  and 
see  if  God  would  interpose.'  This  is  quite  miserable. 
A  lie  is  a  lie,  and  the  lie  of  Isaac  was  a  very  shameful  lie. 
It  was  the  cowardice  of  involving  his  wife  in  possible 
dishonour  that  he  might  save  his  own  life;  it  was 
throwing,  by  a  deceit,  the  whole  burden  of  a  difficulty 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  woman. 

Look  at  its  results.  Isaac  had,  so  to  speak,  accredited 
deception  within  his  household.  The  poison  had  been 
introduced  which  bore  fruit  in  Eebekah's  deceit  and  in 
Jacob's  determined  falsehood  at  a  most  solemn  moment. 
From  that  time  forth  we  seem  also  to  feel,  we  know 
not  why,  that  Eebekah's  respect  for  her  husband  was 
destroyed.  There  is  no  longer  any  true  community  of 
interests  or  feeling  between  them.     All  goes  wrong. 

Brethren,  no  sin  escapes  its  punishment;  and  a 
father's  sin  taints  a  household.  Let  fear  drive  you  to 
swerve  from  honour ;  lie  like  Isaac  to  gain  your  point, 
if  you  will,  but  do  not  wonder  afterwards  if  your  son 
prefers  his  life  to  his  honour,  the '  blessing  of  prosperity ' 
to  the  sacred  rights  of  truth,  to  the  welfare  of  a  brother 
and  to  the  peace  of  a  father's  heart.  It  is  your  punish- 
ment, not  arbitrary,  but  natural.     Plant  a  lie  in  your 
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life,  and  some  bitter  winter  day  you  wUl  have  to  eat  its 
fruit. 

In  one  other  way  the  weakness  which  arose  from 
Isaac's  easiness  of  character  manifested  itself;  in  the 
division  between  his  sons.  He  took  no  pains  to  har- 
monise Jacob  and  Esau  with  one  another.  He  fell  into 
the  fault  of  meditative  men,  of  men  who  live  in  their 
own  world  of  thought;  the  fault  of  letting  things 
take  their  course,  lest  interference  should  disturb  him. 
Hence  the  curse  of  favouritism  prevailed  in  his  tent. 
Everyone  can  see  that  Esau's  character  was  a  reaction 
from  his  father's,  and  for  this  very  reason — that  Isaac 
saw  in  his  eldest  son  the  qualities  of  daring  and  activity 
which  he  had  not — he  loved  him  most.  He  admired 
the  bold  hunter ;  he  looked  down  on  Jacob,  who  dwelt 
smoothly  in  the  tent,  in  whom  he  saw  his  own  faults 
modified  or  magnified.  Hence  arose  a  further  division 
between  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  The  woman  adopted  the 
cause  of  the  neglected  son,  and  practised  with  him 
againt  her  husband  and  her  eldest  born.  It  is  a  sad 
spectacle.  It  is  more ;  it  is  a  solemn  warning  to  the 
parents  of  this  congregation.  Look  to  it,  I  say,  that 
laziness  of  contemplation  and  love  of  ease  do  not  end 
in  injustice,  and  injustice  end  in  a  household  divided 
against  itself;  in  an  alienated  wife,  a  son  whose  brave 
heart  is  turned  to  gall  and  revenge,  another  who  goes 
forth  into  the  world  to  cheat  and  shuffle  and  com- 
promise, and  only  after  long  and  weary  pilgrimage  to 
find  rest  at  last  in  truth.  It  is  wretched  to  think  how 
many  a  home  is  ruined,  as  Isaac's  was,  by  the  fear  of 
falsehood,  sloth  or  favouritism,  of  a  parent. 
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There  is  one  more  accusation  usually  made  against 
Isaac — his  love  of  savoury  meat.     But  I  do  not  speak  of 
this  so  much  as  a  fault  as  a  natural  consequence  of  his 
temperament  and  mode  of  life.     An  inactive  man  who 
has  but  little  enjoyment  in  out-door  exercise,  or  who, 
as  we  may  suppose  was  the  case  with  Isaac,  allows  him- 
self to  be  so  mastered  by  a  physical  misfortune,  such 
as  blindness,  as  always  to  keep  his  couch,  very  often 
becomes  a  slave  to  his  appetites.     Their  gratification 
supplies  him  with  the  stimulus  which  an  energetic  man 
would  derive  from  work.    It  is  curious  to  see  that  Isaac 
seemed  to   have   needed  this   stimulus   prior   to   any 
mental  exercise  of  foresight  or  will.     This  need,  this 
pitiable  love  of  savoury  things,  which  seems  never  to 
have  degenerated  into  gluttony,  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  his  general   character.     It   only  teaches    us  the 
great  lesson  that  the  body  revenges  itself  for  neglect  of 
its  laws.     If  we  will  not  take  healthy  impulses  from 
physical  exercise  towards  the  work  of  the  brain  and  of 
the  spirit,  we   must  supply  their  place   by  unhealthy 
expedients,  for  man  cannot  live  without  some  stimulus 
or  other.     We  substitute  our  own  way  for  God's  way, 
*we  run  counter  to  the  universe,  and  we  reap  what  we 
have  sown  in  our  body,  and  the  body  disturbs  the  mind, 
and  the  mind  the  spirit,  and  we  are  all  unhinged.     Let 
the  man  who  spends  a  dreamy,  sedentary,  idle  life  be- 
ware lest  he  drop  into  a  querulous  old  age,  and  end 
in  becoming  a  mere  lover  of  savoury  meat. 

Lastly.  If  the  faults  of  Isaac  were  great,  yet  his 
excellences  on  the  whole  were  greater.  One  sorrowful 
day,  the  day  of  his  son's  deceit,  he  saw  what  his  weak- 
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ness  liad  done.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  then,  lookedin 
the  face  the  fault  of  his  whole  character,  and  repented 
of  it.  I  say  this  because  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for 
the  accession  of  strength  which  his  character  and  the 
clear  insight  which  his  mind  seem  suddenly  to  have 
gained.  It  required  strength  of  will  to  hold  fast  to  the 
blessing  he  had  pronounced  on  Jacob  in  spite  of  the 
passionate  grief  of  his  best-loved  son.  It  required 
great  insight,  in  spite  of  his  own  favouritism  of  the  one 
and  of  the  deceit  of  the  other,  to  recognise  beneath*  what 
was  base  in  his  younger  son  a  higher  character  than 
that  of  Esau.  From  this  moment  I  date  the  redemp- 
tion of  Isaac's  character  from  his  faults.  He  was  left 
alone,  and  for  many  years  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
good  old  man.  But  we  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  him, 
and  it  is  a  happy  one.  To  him,  dwelling  at  Hebron, 
came  his  son  Jacob,  rich,  blessed  of  God,  with  a  goodly 
train  of  sons.  And  as  Isaac  saw  the  youths,  he  felt 
that  the  promise  of  Abraham's  God  was  being  fulfilled. 
He  saw  himself  the  father  of  many  nations.  His  heart 
rejoiced  in  the  future  glory  of  his  people. 

Then  came  the  last  scene  of  this  silent  life.  Beside 
his  dying  bed  stood  both  his  sons,  reconciled  to  one 
another.  His  death  united  in  love  those  whom  his 
weakness  and  favouritism  had  separated.  The  scars  of 
his  life  were  healed.  God  was  good  to  him,  and  gave 
him  rest.  Brightness  was  round  the  old  man's  head, 
and  peace  in  the  old  man's  heart,  when  death  came 
tenderly  and  gathered  Isaac  to  his  fathers. 
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